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THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


GEORGE R.L 

^ G-eoege the Fifth, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Xingdom of Great Britain and Ii'eland and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India, to 

_Our Right Trust}^ and Well-beloved Counsellor Edwaed 
Hilton Young, Companion of the Distinguished Service Order, 
upon whom We have conferred the Decoration of the 
Distinguished Service Cross, Lieutenant-Commander, lately of 
Our Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve; and 

Our Trusty and Well-beloved : — 

Sir Rajendeanath Mookebjee, Knight Commander of Our 
Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, Knight 
Commander of the Royal Victorian Order ; 

Sir Noecot Hastings Yeelbs Waeeen, Knight Com- 
mander of Our Most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empire ; 

Sir Reginald Aethue MIant, Knight Commander of Our 
Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, Companion 
of Our Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, Member 
of the Council of India; 

Sir Maneckji Byeamji Dadabhoy, Knight Commander of 
Our Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, Member 
of the Council of State; 

Sh’ Heney Steakosoh, Knight Commander of Our Most 
Excellent Order of the British Empme; 

Sir Alexandee. Robeetson Mueeay, Knight, Companion 
of Our Most Excellent Order of the British Empire; 

Sir PuESHOTAMDAS Thakuedas, Knight, Companion of Our 
Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, Member of 
the Legislative Assembly; 

Jahangie Cooveejbe Coyajee, Esquire, Professor of 
Political Economy and Philosophy in the Presidency 
College at Calcutta; and 

William Edwaed Peeston, Esquire : 

Geeeting ! 

Whereas We have deemed it expedient that a Commission 
should forthwith issue to examine and report on_ the Indian 
Exchange and currency system and practice, to consider whether 
any modifications are desirable in the interests of India, and to 
make recommendations : 

Now know ye, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in 
your knowledge and ability, have authorised and appointed, and 
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do by these Presents authorise and appoint you, the said Edward 
Hilton Young (Chairman) ; Sir Eajendranath Mookerjee : Sir 
Norcot Hastings Yeeles Warren ; Sir Eeginald Arthur Mant : 
Sh- Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy ; Sir Henry Strakosch ; Sir 
Alexander Eobertson Murray ; Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas ; 
Jahangir Cooverjee Goyajee and William Edward Preston to be 
Our Commissioners for the purposes of the said inquiry : 

And for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Commis- 
sion, We do by these Presents give and grant unto you, or any 
three or more of you, full power, at any place in Our said United 
Kingdom of G-reat Britain and Ireland, or in India, to call before 
you such persons as you shall judge likely to afford you any infor- 
mation upon the subject of this Our Commission; and also, 
whether in our said United Kingdom, or in India, to call for 
information in writing, to call for, have access to and examine 
all such books, documents, registers and records as may afford 
you the fullest information on the subject, and to inquire of 
and concerning the premises by all other lawful ways and means 
whatsoever : 

And We do bj^ these Presents authorise and empow^er you, 
or any one or more of you, to visit and personally inspect such 
places as you may deem it expedient so to inspect for the more 
effectual carryhig out of the purposes aforesaid : 

And We do by these Presents will and ordain that this Our 
Commission shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you, 
Om’ said Commissioners, or any three or more of you, may from 
time to time proceed in the execution thereof, and of every 
matter and thing therein contained, although the same be not 
continued from time to time by adjom’nment : 

And We do further ordain that you, or any three or more of 
you,- have liberty to report your proceedings under this Our 
Commission, from time to lime, if you shall judge it expedient 
so to do : 

And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, -with as 
little delay as possible, report to Us under yom- hands and seals, 
or under the hands and seals of any three or more of you, your 
opinion upon the matters herein submitted for your consideration. 

G-iven at ,Our Com't at Saint James’s the Twenty-fifth day 
of August, One thousand nine hundred and twenty-five, 
in the sixteenth year of Our Eeign. By His Majesty’s 
Command. 

W. Joynson-Hioes. 

Eoyal Commission on Indian Cueubngy 
AND Finance. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN CURRENCY 

AND FINANCE. 

EEPOET TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT 

MAJESTY. 

May it .please Youe Majesty, 

We, the undersigned Commissioners appointed to examine and 
report on the Indian exchange and cun-ency system and prac- 
tice; to consider whether any modifications are desmable in the 
interests of India; and to make recommendations; humbly sub- 
mit to Your Majesty the following Eeport : — 

I. INDIAN CUEEENCY SYSTEM. 

Historical Retrospect. 

1. The history of Indian currency is fullj^ summarised in the 
Eeports of the Herschell, Fowler, and Babington-Smith Com- 
mittees, and the Chamberlain Commission, and it is brought 
up to date in the memoranda on the subject prepared, by the 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Finance Depart- 
ment and the Financial Secretary of the India Office which are 
printed in an appendix''^ to this Eeport. The whole narrative 
need not be repeated here. Our historical retrospect will be con- 
fined to a brief review of those facts and events of the past which 
chiefly influence the present and serve as a guide to the future. 

2. Before 1893 India had a mono-metallic system with silver 
as the standard of value. In order to avoid the embarrassing 
fluctuations in the rate of exchange with gold standard countries, 
which were caused by the fall in the price of silver, it ^vas 
decided in 1893, in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Herschell Committee, to close the mints to the free coinage of 
silver. The stop^iage of silver coinage was followed by an appre- 
ciation of the rupee, and by 1898 it had reached the level of 
Is. 4d. The rupee remained unlimited legal tender, and was the 
standard of value for all internal transactions. 

3. The policy adopted in 1893, by the closing of the mints to 
the free coinage of silver, had for its declared object the estab- 
lishment of a gold standard for India, and the Fowler Com- 
mittee (appomted in 1898) was invited to consider how this 
object could best be secm’ed. The relevant recommendation of 
the Committee was as follows 

Paragraph 54. “ We are in favour of making the British 
sovereign a legal tender and a current coin in India. We 
also consider that, at the same time, the Indian Mints 
should be thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold 
on terms and conditions such as govern the three Austrahan 
Branches of the Eoyal Mint. The result would be that, 
under identical conditions, the sovereign would be coined 

Appendices Nos. 3 and 69. 
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and. would circulate both at home and in India. Looking 
forward as we do to the effective establishment in India of 
a gold standard and currency based on the j)rinciples of the 
free inflow and outflow of gold, we recommend these mea- 
sures for adoption.” 

4. This recommendation was accepted by the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India, and the effec- 
tive establishment of a gold standard based on a gold 
currency thus became the recognised object of the Govern- 
ment of India and its advisers. But the Government’s first 
attempt to introduce gold into circulation was not a 
success, and the Indian Currency system developed in 
the years that followed along lines different from those 
foreseen in 1898. Gold never became a substantial part 
of the circulation. Apart from small change, the internal 
currency consisted almost entmely of tokens, one printed on 
silver, the rupee, and the other on paper, the currency note. Their 
value was maintained at Is. 4d. gold (there was during this 
period no difference between sterling and gold) by the offer of 
the Secretary of State to sell bills on In^a without 
limit of amount at Is. 4^-d. and by the sale of drafts 
on the Secretary of State on occasions when owing to 
temporarj^ variations in the currents of trade, exchange 
tended to fall below the Is. 4d. level. The latter process 
was not, however, the subject of a statutory obligation, nor was 
it in practice earned out as a matter of course ; e.g., the Sec- 
retary of State had to be consulted before offers of reverse 
remittance were announced, and the Government of India never 
went so far as to undertake to offer sterling drafts in all circum- 
stances. The standard thus evolved was commonly known as 
a gold exchange standard, although in truth in so far as it 
amounted to a definite standard at all, it was a standard of 
sterling exchange. It was in operation at the beginning of the 
war in 1914. 

5. The Chamberlain Commission, which was appointed in 
1913 to enquire, among other things, whether the then existing 
practice in cm’rency matters was conducive to the interests of 
India, reported inter alia as follows : — 

Para. 223. — (iv) “ The time has now arrived for a recon- 
sideration of the ultimate goal of the Indian currency 
system. The belief of the Committee of 1898 was that a 
gold cm’rency in active circulation is an essential condition 
of the maintenance of the gold standard in India, but the 
history of the last 15 years shows that the gold standard 
has been firmly secured without this condition. 

(v) It would not be to India’s advantage to encourage 
an increased use of gold in the internal circulation. 
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(vi) The people of India neither desire nor need any 
considerable amount of gold for ckculation as currency, 
and the currency most generally suitable for the internal 
needs of India consists of rupees and notes. 

(vii) A min t for the coinage of gold is not needed for 
pm-poses of currency or exchange, but if Indian sentiment 
genuinely demands it, and the G-overnment of India are 
prepared to incm’ the expense, there is no objection in 
principle to its estabhshment either from the Indian or 
from the Imperial standpoint : provided that the coin minted 
is the sovereign (or the half-sovereign) ; and it is pre- 
eminently a question in which Indian sentiment should 
prevail. 

(viii) If a mint for the coinage of gold is not established, 
refined gold should be received at the Bombay Mint in 
exchange for currency. 

(ix) The Govermnent should continue to aim at giving 
the people the form of currency which they demand, 
whether rupees, notes, or gold, but the use of notes should 
be encoui’aged. 

(x) The essential point is that this internal cm-rency 
should be supported for exchange purposes by a thoroughly 
adequate reserve of gold and sterhng.” 

Thus, in effect, the Chamberlain Commission, in its recom- 
mendations, abandoned the ideal of a gold standard based on a 
gold currency, and accepted in its place an exchange standard 
with an excrescent currency of sovereigns not essential to the 
working of the system. Owing to the outbreak of the War, no 
action was taken on these recommendations. 

6. The War of 1914-18 put the currency system of India, in 
common with those of all other countries, to a severe test. The 
price of silver rose to unprecedented heights, and the material 
of the silver token became worth more than its face value. The 
Government found it difidcult to continue their unlimited offer of 
rupees at the long-established rate. There was a keen demand 
for Indian exports, and there were exceptional disbm’sements 
to be made on behalf of the British Government. Internal cur- 
rency had to be in some way provided, and it could no longer 
be provided on the old terms. Confronted with these difficulties, 
the authorities allowed the rupee, so long anchored at Is. 4ch, 
to break loose from its moorings and follow the course of silver 
prices. The rate of exchange accordingly rose rapidly until it 
reached 2s. 4(i. (sterling) in December, 1919. 

7. The Babington-Smith Committee was appointed in May, 
1919, when the rate was Is. Sd., “ to examine the effect 
of the War on the Indian Exchange and Currency 
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system and practice, .... to consider whether, in 
the light of this experience and of possible future variations 
in the price of silver, modifications of system or practice may be 
required ; to make recommendations as to ... . the policy that 
should be jiursued with a view to meeting the requirements of 
trade, to maintaining a satisfactory monetary circulation, and to 
ensuring a stable gold exchange standard.” These terms of 
reference precluded the Committee from considering alternative 
standards of currenc 3 ^ The Committee accordingly directed its 
attention to the re-establishment of stabilit}’' under the then 
existing exchange standard, a stability which had suddenly 
been overthrown by the unprecedented rise in the price of silver 
and by the divorce of sterling from gold. Taking into account 
the high range of silver prices and the importance of safeguarding 
the token character of the rupee they recommended the stabilisa- 
tion of exchange at 25. (gold). They further recommended that 
during periods of exchange weakness, the Government of India 
should be authorised to announce, without previous reference to 
the Secretary of State, their readiness to sell weekly a stated 
amount of reverse councils. 

8. These recommendations wei-e accepted by the Secretaiy of 
State. Tlie iiublication of the Eeport, in February, 1920, 
coincided with a keen demand for remittances to London, and 
steps were at once taken to maintain the new exchange rate of 
25. gold recommended by the Committee by the offer of reverse 
councils at a rate founded on that ratio, allowance being made 
for the depreciation of sterling in terms of gold, as shown by 
the doll ar-ster ling exchange. The rates for reverse councils 
offered bj’' the Government thus varied from 25. 3§|(/. (sterling) 
to 25. lOfId. (sterling). By the Indian Coinage Amendment Act 
(Act XXXYI of 1920) the sovereign was made legal 
tender at Rs. 10. The attempt to hold the rate at 25. 

gold was not successful ; and the Government thereupon tried, 
with effect from the weekly sale on the 24th June, 1920, to 
maintain it at 25. sterling. This attempt also failed, and was 
abandoned on the 28th September. The Government of 

India at this period were unable to contract currency 
in India at the pace at which world prices were falling. 
All they could do was to avoid further inflation and to 
effect some measure of contraction. This was insufficient 

to arrest the falling tide of exchange, which early in 1921 fell 
below the low level of l5. ScL sterling and I 5 . gold. The 2,?. 
ratio, passed in 1920, remained on the statute-book, and was 
ineffective for jiurposes of tender of gold to the currency office. 
By January, 1923, the tide had definitely turned; exchange 
recovered to I 5 . id. sterling, and showed a general ten- 
dency to move upward. It reached the level of I 5 . 6d. sterling 
in October 1924, at which time it was equivalent to about I 5 . 4d. 
gold. From that time till March 1926, the upward tendenej* of 
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exchange continued, but it was prevented from rising above 
l5. 6d. by free purchases of sterling on the part of Grovernment. 
Meanwhile sterling was restored to parity with gold about the 
middle of 1925 and dming the 12 months which have since 
elapsed the rupee has been in the neighbourhood of Is. Qd. gold. 

9. Such are the salient features in the history of Indian 
cm’rency to which attention is necessary in order clearly to 
apprehend the present, and reasonably to plan for the future. 
Ocr task is to examine whether any modifications are deshable 
in the conditions and practice which have come into being 
as a result" of that process of gradual evolution which has 
been briefly described. For this pmpose we must analyse the 
existing state of affairs both in its economic aspect, which is 
that of the standard of currency, and in its administrative aspect, 
which is that of the authority to control the ’currency. The 
object of the analysis is to determine the advantages of the 
existing system and its defects. When its characteiistics have 
thas been distinguished we shall deal with the various remedies 

■ that might be applied for the removal of the defects, and we 
shall explain in full the proposals which we make for that 
purpose. In a fm’ther section of the report we shall deal with 
the question of the rate at which the rupee should be stabihsed. 

The Existing System. 

10. At the present time Indian currency consists of two kinds 
of token, paper notes and silver rupees, which are mutually con- 
vertible. The paper note is in form a promise by the Government 
of India to pay to the bearer on demand a specified number of 
rupees. The rupee is a silver coin 180 grains in weight and 
eleven-twelfths fine. In addition to these two kinds of token, 
the sovereign is by statute legal tender for Es. 10, and the 
Government is under an obligation to pay Es.lO, when sovereigns 
are presented for encashment. As, however, the price of gold is 
considerably above this parit}'^, the sovereign has disappeared 
from circulation and is not issued by or tendered to Government. 

11. The value of both forms of token cm’rency in relation to 
sterhng is at present being maintained between the gold points 
corresponding to a gold parity of l5. 6d. No obligation has 
been assumed, but the Government as currency authority have 
freely purchased sterling when the rate has stood at Is. 6^d., 
and recently, in April, 1926, authorised the Imperial Bank, 
to make an offer on their behalf to sell sterling at Is. 5|d. 
The stabihty of the gold value of the rupee is thus based 
upon nothing more substantial than a policy of the Government, 
and at present that policy can be found defined in no notification 
or undertaking by the Government. It has to be implied from the 
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acts of the Government in relation to the currency, and those 
acts are subject to no statutory regulation or control. 


Reserves. 


12. For the purpose of maintaining the value of the token 
cmTency, the Government of India hold two reserves — ^the Paper 
Currency Reserve and the Gold Standard Reserve. The former 
is composed of the proceeds of the note issue and is held 
as a backing against the notes in circulation ; the latter 
has been accumulated from the profits of the coinage of 
silver rupees and is designed primarily to maintain the 
external value of those coins. The permanent constitution 
of the Paper Currency Reserve provides for a holding of gold 
and silver metalhc reserves of not less than 50 per cent, of 
the total note circulation, and for the balance to be held in rupee 
and sterling securities. These permanent provisions have not yet 
become operative, and in the meanwhile the reserve is governed 
by transitory provisions under which the fiduciary portion is 
limited to a maximum of 100 crores of rupees, and the balance of 
the reserve is held in gold and silver coin and bullion. The 
actual constitution of this reserve on the 30th April, 1926, t was 
as follows : — 

Rs. Crores. 


Silver coin 
Silver bullion 
Gold coin and bulhon 
Rupee securities . . . 
Sterling securities 


77-0 

7-7 

22 - 3 ^ 

57-1 

21 - 0 * 


185-1 


The Gold Standard Reserve at present amounts to £40,000,000. 
It is invested in British Treasury bills and other sterling 
securities. 

Up till April, 1923, the interest on the investments in the Gold 
Standard Reserve was allocated to the purpose of strengthening 
the reserves. But since April, 1923, the interest has been 
credited to the revenues of the Government. Similarly, though 
the Paper Currency Act of 1920 provided that the interest 
derived from the securities in the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be applied to the strengthening of the reserves, this provision has 
never been put into operation. 


f Throughout the Report, the references to the constitution of the Reserve 
are based upon the figures of 30th April 1926. There has been some variation 
since that date. 

Converted at the statutory rate of 2.'?. per rupee. 
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runctions of Eeserves. 

13 There is no clear line of demarcation between the j)m’poses 
for which the two reserves are respectively utilised, and a certain 
amount of overlapping is unavoidable owing to the interchange- 
abilitj'- of rupees and notes. Thus, though the original function of 
the Paper Cm’rency Eeserve w’as to provide for the convertibihty 
of notes into rupees, this function became of necessity supple- 
mented by that of maintaining tlie external value of the notes. 
On the other hand, while the original function of the Gold 
Standard Eeserve was to maintain the external value of the silver 
rupee, its use operates to some extent in maintenance of the 
external value of the notes, 

14. The maintenance of the convertibility of the note into 
silver rn23ees of the jmesent fineness is only possible so long as the 
price of silver remains at such a figure that the bullion value of 
tlie rupee is not higher than its exchange value : that is, at the 
existing exchange value, the system would be upset if the price 
of silver were to rise aboA^e 48d. 2 >er standard ounce. 

15. The elficiency of the reserves for the stabilisation of the 
external value of the rupee depends upon their maintenance at 
an adequate size, and ujjon their use in an effective 
manner, Jn principle they must be big enough to 
enable the currency authority to discharge the obliga- 
tion to ^sell sterling to any amount required in return 
for notes and rupees, they must be used for that purpose 
lU’omptly and without condition, and the sales must be 
accompanied bj^ an equivalent contraction of domestic currency- 
In the Indian system these principles have not at all times been 
clearly recognised, and they are not now, and never have been, 
adequately supported and enforced by statutory provisions. 
There is no iprovision as to any organic relation between the 
total volume of token currency and the amount of the 
reserves. So far as the note issue is concerned, the statutes pro- 
vide for no minimum percentage of gold or sterling securities being 
held in the reserve as coA'er against the notes. Nor is there any 
such fixed relation in regard to the other form of token currency — 
the silver rupees. The amount of the Gold Standard Eeserve and 
the time and manner of its use are w^holly within the discretion 
of the Government. The Gold Standard Eeserve being built out 
of the profits of coinage, the amount actually canded to the reserve 
depeirds on the j)rice at which the silver is purchased and not upon 
the liabilities outstanding. Any estimate of the amount of the 
outstanding rupee circulation is largely conjectural ; it may be 
estimated f at 350 to 400 crores, against Avhich the reserve held at 
l^resent is only 53^ crores*. It is true that a portion of the 


t Ab to tbis estimate, see further para. 123 below. 
* Converted at Is. 6d. per rupee. 
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reserve against the silver rupee is carried in the coin itself (in 
the shape of its bullion value) but, it is admittedly difficult to 
make any immediate use of the metallic contents of the silver 
rupees at the time when those rupees are seeldng conversion 
into sterling. 

16. The automatic working of the exchange standard is thus 
not adequatclj'^ provided for in India, and never has been. 
The fundamental basis of such a standard is provision 
for the expansion and contraction of the volume of cur- 
renc3^ As the reserve rises or falls with a favourable or an 
adverse balance of trade, the currency must be automatically 
exjjanded or contracted, and the adjustment between in- 
ternal and world prices maintained. Under the Indian 
system, contraction is not, and never has been, auto- 
matic. On occasions the obligation to buy sterling exchange 
has been discharged b}' the Grovcrnment without an}' correspond- 
ing expansion of domestic currency : the purchases have in the 
first instance been made against Treasury balances and the 
currency expansion has been left to be effected subsequently 
at the discretion of the Government. More serious has been 
the absence of contraction on occasions when the currency 
authority has had to sell sterling exchange. The following table 
(prepared by the Controller of the Currency) shows how far 
the sales of reverse bills in the past have been accompanied by 
contraction of currency ; — 




Ihipces 

Amount of 


Amount 

received for 

contraction 

Years. 

of reverses sold. 

rcvei’ses sold. 

effected. 


£. 

Bs. Lahhs. 

Bs. Lakhs. 

1907-8-9 

8,058,000 

12,16 

12,16 

1909-10 

156,000 

24 

Nil. 

1914-1.7 

8,707,000 

13,16 • 

1,05 

1916-16 

... 4,893,000 

7,38 

34 

1918-19 

5,315,000 

7,08 

Nil. 

1919-20-21 

... 55,532,000 

... 47,14 

... 34,68 


17. The action of Government in avoiding the full compensa- 
toi*}^ contraction on these occasions was no doubt due to some 
extent to fear that the monetary stringency which would have 
resulted from a full contraction would have dislocated business. 
There were, moreover, factors at work in 1920, — such as revenue 

•which made it then 
However that may be, 
it is clear that on such occasions the exchange standard was not 
being applied, and possibly could not have been applied, in a 
normal manner. There was nothing in the Indian system to 
enforce such an application. In 1920 the consequences were 
disastrous. There must ever be danger of such disaster 
under a system which does not automatically enforce contraction 
of internal currency concurrently with the depletion of Eesen^es. 


deficits and a large amount of maturing debt 
difficult to enforce greater contraction. 
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Elasticity. 

18. In a well-regulated sj^stem of currency, the volume of 
currencj' should vary freely in response to the varying require- 
ments of trade. In India there is a seasonal variation due to the 
requirements for financing the movement of crops. In order to 
provide for them, the currency authority is allowed by statute to 
issue currency notes up to a maximum limit (at present amount- 
ing to Es. 12 crores) against hundis or internal bills of exchange. 
This provision has had beneficial effects in practice, but it is 
not in our opinion incapable of development and improvement in 
connection with a reorganisation of the bases of Indian currency 
Any such provision depends for its proper operation on a plentiful 
supply of genuine trade bills. But in India, for a variety of 
reasons, most of the internal trade is financed bj^ a ^system of 
cash credits or by the advance of money against demand pro- 
missoiy notes. It has, therefore been found difficult to secure 
an adequate volume of bills as cover against tbe seasonal increase. 
As a result, the currency authority has on occasions been forced 
to piwide for the needed elasticity by regulating its holding of 
sterling securities in the Beseiwe. 

19. A well-regulated system should also provide for a measure 
of elasticiij' in the expansion of currency in case of great financial 
crisis, when tlTe need for additional cash for the support of credit 
is urgent. In such case it is necessary to provide for an emer- 
gency issue of currency on special terms. The Indian system 
makes no express provision of the sort. 

Control of Currency and Credit. 

20. A description of the present state of affairs and an account 
of its defects would be incomplete without a reference to tbe 
subject of co-ordination of control of currency and credit. 
India is perhaps the only country, among the great trading 
countries of the world, in which tbe Government exercises direcc 
control over currency in general and over the note issue in 
particular. The banking and currency reserves of the countoy 
are thus separated, which diminishes their capacity to effect 
their specific jjurpose of stabilisation in the most economical 
and efficient manner. In other countries this is effected by con- 
centrating these reserves at a Central Bank. Moreover, Govern- 
ment control of currency results in a dual control of monetary 
policy. The Government controls the currency. The credit 
situation is controlled, as far as it is controlled at all, by the 
Imperial Bank. With divided control, there is likelihood of 
divided counsels and failure to co-ordinate. In. fact, difficulties 
have arisen owing to the existence of two distinct authorities con- 
trolling currency and credit. The onl}^ certain way to secure co- 
ordination is to concentrate the controls in one hand. In other 
countries the single controlling hand is that of a Central Bank. 
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A Summary; 

21. To summarise the present state of affairs and its defects : — 

(1) The system is far from simple, and the basis of the 
stability of the rupee is not readily intelligible to the uninstructed 
public. The currency consists of two tokens in circulation, with 
the unnecessary excrescence of a third full-value coin which 
does not circulate at all. One form of token currency (into 
Avhich there is an unlimited obligation to convert the other) is 
highly expensive, and is liable to vanish if the price of silver 
rises above a certain level. 

(2) There is a cumbrous duplication of reser\^es, with an anti- 
quated, and dangerous, division of responsibility for the control 
of credit and currencj^ policy. 

(3) ffdie system does not secure the automatic expansion and 
contraction of currenc3^ Such movements are too wholly de- 
pendent on the will of the currency authority. 

(4) The system is inelastic. The utility of the provision for 
elasticity made on the recommendation of the Babington-Smith 
Committee is affected by the methods of financing Indian trade. 

Essential Requirements. 

22. In consequence of these defects the system has not the 
confidence of the public. Some of the lack of confidence is the 
result of an exaggerated idea as to the extent to which any 
system of currency can be made to work automatically and 
independently of expert control. But when allowance has 
been made for all misunderstandings and misapprehensions, the 
fact remains that a large measure ol distrust in the present system 
is justified by its imperfections. We recognise the skill with 
which successive generations of officers of Government have 
developed a system of currency in India, and the fidelity with 
which they have administered it. From 1898 to 1914 the ex- 
change standard worked on the whole well in practice, except 
for certain failures of co-ordination due to the division of func- 
tion between the Government of India and the India Office. But 
the evolution of the Indian economic system has now reached a 
stage when her currency can and .should be placed upon a more 
simple, certain, and stable basis. A substantial measure of 
stability has been attained in the past. But certainty and sim- 
plicity have been lacking ; and for a .system of currency under 
Indian conditions and for the Indian people these two last 
qualities are as vitally necessary as the first. Without certainty 
a.nd simplicity in the sj^stem, there will never in India be con- 
fidence in the stability of the currency, and without confidence 
in the stability of the currency, the uninstructed pubhc will 
never be weaned from those uneconomic habits of hoarding and 
that' disinclination to investment wdiich are now' the worst 
obstacles to the progress of the nation. 
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Alternative Proposals for Reform. 

23. After exhaustive inquiry we have found that the possible 
methods by which the defects in the present system might be 
remedied may be reduced to three. These are : — 

(i) the perfection of the sterling exchange standard, 

(ii) the adoption of a gold exchange standard, and 

(iii) the adoption of a gold standard proper, with or with- 
out a gold currenc 3 ^ 

Sterling Exchange Standard. 

24. We shall first consider the possibility of a perfected ster- 
ling exchange standard. The main defects in the existing system 
might be remedied by the following provisions : — ■ 

(a) the Gold Standard Reserve and the Paper Cm’rency 
Reserve might be amalgamated and reconstituted by statute 
as a single currency reserve under the control of one cur- 
rency authority ; 

(b) the currency authority might be required by statute 
to sell rapees for sterling without limit at the upper gold 
point of a fixed parity and similarly to sell sterling for rupees 
at the lower gold point of the same fixed parity. 

25. By an appropriate structure built on this foundation, the 
Indian system might be developed into a perfected sterling ex- 
change standard, both automatic and elastic in its contraction and 
expansion, and efficient to secure stability. Such a system would 
involve the least possible holding of metallic reserves, and 
would also be the most economical from the standpoint of the 
Indian taxpayer. But the system would have grave 
defects. The silver currency would still be subject to 
the threat implied in a rise in the price of silver. Were 
sterling once more to be divorced from gold, the rupee, 
being linked to sterling, would suffer a similar divorce. 
Should sterling become heavily depreciated, Indian prices would 
have to follow sterling prices to whatever heights the latter 
might soar or, in the alternative, India would have to absorb 
some portion of such rise by raising her exchange. India has 
had experience of both these alternatives and the evils result- 
ing from them are fresh in her memory. We do not indeed 
regard the possibility of sterling again becoming divorced from 
gold as of much practical- likelihood ; it is unlikely to happen 
except in a world-wide catastrophe that would upset almost all 
currency systems. Nevertheless there is here a danger to be 
guarded against, which is real, however remote. There is 
undoubted disadvantage for India in dependence on the currency 
of a single country, however stable and firmly linked to gold. 
For these reasons, were the standard of India to be an exchange 
standard, it should undoubtedly be a gold exchange standard, 
and not a sterling exchange standard. 
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The Grold Exchange Standard. 

26. A gold exchange standard could be secured by providing 
that the cui-rency autboritj^ instead of undertaking to buy and 
sell sterling, should undertake an obligation to buy and sell, at 
the upper and lower gold points respectively and to unlimited 
amounts, the cm’rencies of any of the j)rincipal foreign countries 
with a gold standard. 

27. In this case the ruj)ee is not, in theory, dhectly 
stabilised in relation to gold. When the obligation is 
undertaken to bu}^ and sell the currencies of the leading gold 
standard countries, the value of the rupee maj^ even then vary in 
relation to gold if the currencies of all those countries cease to 
maintain that relation. In practice, the improbability of such an 
event is extreme, and on this basis the stability of the rupee in 
relation to gold would be practicallj^ secured. 

28. The imposition of a statutory obligation linking the rupee 
to the currency of more than one gold standard country, 
together with the other improvements suggested in the 
preceding paragraphs relating to the sterling exchange 
standard, would give to India a cm-rency .system which would 
have decided advantages in comparison with the present system. 
The internal cm’rency would be convertible into international cur- 
rency at the will of the holders and the rupee would thereby be 
stabilized ; the reserves would be simplified ; the parity with gold 
would be established by statute ; and the system would be as 
automatic as, and no more subject to manipulation than, the 
systems of the United States of America or Great Britain. 

Objections to a G-old Exchange Standard. 

29. There would still however be serious defects in the system. 
The danger would still imj)end that the silver rupee would vanish 
as soon as the price of silver rose above the melting point of the 
coin. Were that to happen, it would be necessary to stop the 
coinage of the silver rupee of the present fineness and weight 
and to replace it by small notes and coins of nickel or of less 
silver content. Under any exchange standard the note is 
internally convertible into silver rupees only and not into gold, 
and as long as that is the case, both of the courses refeiTed to 
are open to such strong objections as to be practically impossible. 
The status of the rupee must not be adversely affected unless 
there is somethmg better to lake its place. 

30. This defect, serious as it is from a technical aspect, 
is not the only or indeed the chief defect which leads us to the 
conclusion that a gold exchange standard is not the best 
for India under present conditions. The chief defect is 
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that although it secures stability, it has not the simplicity 
which is essential to secure the confidence of public 
opinion for any currency system under present conditions in 
India. The mechanism of an exchange standard is refined. 
Some knowledge of economics is necessary to understand it. 
The right of convertibility upon which its stabihty is based is 
one of no direct concern to the general pubhc, and it is unin- 
telhgible to the majority. The uninstructed see nothing 
tangible behind the token currency to assure its value. These 
characteristics, inherent in an exchange standard, make it 
unsuitable to the needs of a vast community or collection of 
communities, the various members of which are of all degrees 
of education, and indeed of all stages of civihsation. It is im- 
possible also to ignore that for historical reasons, into which 
it is unnecessary to enter, there is a large body of public opinion 
in India that is suspicious of the mechanism of an exchange 
standard. It is convinced that this mechanism can be manipulated 
and it fears that it may be manipulated in a manner inconsistent 
with Indian interests. We believe ourselves that this fear is 
groundless, and further, as we have stated already, that a pure 
exchange standard is no more and no less liable to manipulation 
than a gold standard ; but that is not the opinion of the Indian 
public, and it is essential that whatever system of currency 
is adopted should be one that is capable of securing the con- 
fidence of Indian public opinion, after experience of its work- 
ing. 

31. The basic right of convertibility that supports an exchange 
standard is too abstract for the present ’ conditions in India : the 
backing which it supphes for the token currency is too intangible 
and invisible. Without some backing more certain, simple, and 
solid, confidence in the stability of the currency will grow more 
slowly than it should, if it grows at all, and progress in the 
habits of banking and investment will be delayed. A backing 
more certain, simple, and solid must be provided, nor 
can there be any doubt as to the best means of providing it. 
In the present state of its development Indian public opinion 
will have confidence in one thing only as solid enough for a 
backing for its currency, and that is gold. It requires some 
link that is real, and not only real but conspicuously visible, 
between the currency of the country and gold. 

32. We are thus led to the conclusion that since a. gold 
exchange standard cannot provide an efficient remedj’' for the 
defects of the existing system of Indian currency, to remedy 
those defects and to fortify popular confidence in the currency 
it is necessary to establish on a sure basis not only the external, 
but also the internal, convertibilitj^ of the token currency of the 
country into metallic gold. 
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A Proposed Scheme for a G-old Currency. 

33. We will now consider the principal scheme for a gold 
standard and gold currency for India that was placed before us 
in evidence. We refer to the scheme set out in the memoranda 
and evidence of the officials of the Finance Department of the 
G-overnment of India."’' Under this scheme the silver rupee 
would cease to be legal tender, except for small amounts, after 
a period during which it would have been convertible into gold 
currency. The scheme would involve the attraction to India of 
a large additional amount of gold, required for currency and 
the conversion of hoards. It would also involve the sale of an 
amouni of redundant silver equal to about thrice the world’s 
j)roduction for a 3^ear. A siimmaiy of the scheme is contained 
in an annexe! to this Eeport. 

34. The chief objects of the scheme arc : 

(a) To eliminate the threat to the currency inherent in 
the possibilit}^ of a rise in the price of silver by dethroning 
the rupee from its position as a standard coin of unlimited 
legal lender, and thus also to enable the constitution of the 
reserves to be simplified by eliminating the silver therefrom : 
and 

(h) To cure the uneconomic habit of the people of 
holding the precious metals as a store of value, by assuring 
them, through the instrumentality of a gold currency, that 
the same measure which the}' mete out, in gold value, by 
way of investment or deposit with a bank, will be meted 
to them again, in gold value. 

Criticism of the Scheme. 

35. The points for consideration in connection with this 
scheme are ; 

(i) the effect of the absorption by India of about £103 
million of gold (in addition to normal absorption for the 
arts, hoards, etc.) on the supplies of credit, the rates of 
interest, and gold prices, throughout the world ; 

(ii) the reliability of the estimates as to the amount of 
gold to be required and the time at which it would be 
required and the effect of any miscalculation under these 
heads on the Indian monetary situation : 

(iii) the effect of the scheme on the silver market of the 
world and the amount which would be realised for 
the sui-plus silver : 

(iv) the effect of the proposals as to silver on the 
favourite store of value of the masses of the Indian < 
population : 


* Appendices, Nos. 5 to 7. 


f See page 90. 
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(v) the effect on India of the probable reaction of these 
proposals on other silver-using countries, and especially 
on China ; and 

(vi) the possibility of British and American co-operation 
in the matter of raising credits for the carrying through of 
the plan. 

(i) Effect of India’s additional demand for gold. 

36. As regards the future of the gold market divergent opinions 
have been exjjressed, and we have not found it possible to arrive 
at any definite 'conclusion as to the future relation between 
sujjply and demand. But the evidence which we have received, 
and in .particular that from Professor Gustav Cassel and Mr. 
Joseph Kitchin, has convinced us that it would be most 
imprudent not to take into account the possibility, indeed the 
probability, that unless great economy is exercised in the use of 
gold, both in regard to its use as a commodity and its use as 
money, we have to look forward to a prolonged period of steadily 
falling commodity prices throughout the world. 

37. In this connection it is necessary to take account of the 
requirements of various Eui-opean and other countries whose 
financial equilibrium has been disturbed to a greater or less 
extent in consequence of the War. These countries are 
now trying to climb back gradually to the gold standard 
or the gold exchange standard. This aim requires for its ful- 
filment that there should be a certain amount of free gold 
available each year. Though signs are not wanting of a 
spirit of co-operation among the Central Banks towards 
effecting considerable economies in the international use 
of gold, there can be no doubt that a large extra demand 
from India would cause increased competition for gold among 
the countries of the world and lead to a substantial fall in gold 
prices and a substantial curtailment of credit. In their reaction 
on India as one unit in the world’s trade system, a fall in gold 
prices and a curtailment of credit would on balance be unfavour- 
able. 

38. It has been suggested that the United States of America 
at present holds a far larger stock of gold than is required for 
monetary purposes, and that it would be an advantage to 
America and to the world generally if some of this redundant 
gold were to be absorbed by India. The authoritative evidence 
which we have received from the United States does not con- 
firm tins suggestion. We have been told that during last year 
the United States of America parted with about $134 million of 
gold, and that the residuum of free gold available is not in 
excess of the probable requirements of other countries for pur- 
poses of reconstruction. Bearing in mind these requirements, 
and also the internal absorption of gold for the growing needs 
of the United States itself, we consider that the stock of 
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known at once, that the status of the rupee was threatened, 
holders would probably hasten to get rid of every rupee they 
could spare, and it is quite possible that the conversion of the 
whole amount of surplus nipees might thus have to be effected 
within a short time after the initiation of the scheme. 

45. If the gold requirements should prove to be greater 
than is contemplated in the scheme, or if the absorption 
could not be spread over a period of 10 years but pro- 
gressed more rapidly, the effect would be to intensify the diffi- 
culties and to increase the expense of the project. Had the 
control of the currency meanwhile been transferred to a bank, 
such an intensification might involve a .restriction of credit 
conditions in a manner and to a degree highly detrimental to the 
country’s economic progi’ess. 

(hi) Effect on the silver marhet, and possibility of realising 

the assumed price. 

46. The proposals as to silver involve even more risk than 
those as to gold and even greater disadvantages. To the extent 
of about two-thirds of the output, silver is not won for its own 
sake alone but either as a bj^-product of base metals or in con- 
junction with gold. If a substantial fall in the price of silver 
were to take place, any consequent curtailment of output would 
hardly affect the base metal product at all, would have more 
(but still little) influence on the production from gold ores, 
and wmuld have its chief effect on silver ores only, i.e. , on 
about one-third of the silver production. Even here the effect 
would be slower and smaller than might at first sight be 
expected, because the fall in price would not affect the richer 
mines, and the poorer mines w'ould struggle to continue their 
production as long as possible. On the other hand, the 
increasing use of notes, not only in Europe but in the Far 
East, and the increasing resort to nickel and other base metals 
for subsidiary coinage, are factors wliicli point to a distinct 
diminution in the demand for silver in future. The future of the 
silver market must at all times be a matter shrouded in obscurity ; 
but, assuming no change in the status of the silver rupee, the best 
working h3q)othesis at present is that the production of silver 
in the next 10 years wdll be sufficient to meet the demand. 
But if, as contemplated in the scheme, silver were to be de- 
throned from its present position in India, and if for several years 
India ^vere to meet her own normal demand for silver by melt- 
ing rupees, we should not he surprised to see silver fall much 
below the level of 24fZ. assumed in the scheme, especially if, as 
IS not improbable, the action of India had the effect of making 
other silver using countries follow, suit. 

47. The (Government’s policj^ in regard to gold w^ould also 
react on the silver position. If the policj^ of inti’oducing a gold 
currency were adopted, it would, by largety iaugmenting the 
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already extensive demand for a metal that' threatens to be in 
increasingly short supply, result in further depression of the gold 
price of silvei’. 

(iv) Effect on silver hoards. 

48. The people of India have from time immemorial placed 
their trust in silver as the medium of exchange and as their store 
of value. They are deeply interested in the value of silver bullion, 
and it is contrary to their interests to depreciate it. 
The present proposals would inflict heavy losses on the 
poorer classes, who have put their savings into silver ornaments 
and who would find their stores of value depreciated by perhaps 
50 per cent, by the action of Government. It might well happen 
that, when it was seen that the price of silver was doomed to 
fall, there would be a tendency to change over from 
silver to gold in all parts of the world where silver is still held in 
large quantities as a store of value. It is proposed, in the 
scheme, to protect the value of the Indian holdings 
of silver against this inevitable depreciation by an 
import duty. Quite possibl}', if it were a very heavy duty, 
it might protect them to some extent. If it did, it would put 
the Government of India under a moral obligation to maintain the 
price of silver for practically all time ; for at the completion of the 
plan they would have sold nearly 700 million ounces of silver to the 
people at a pilce that was possibly double the world price. In our 
opinion, however, the elTort to maintain the domestic x>rice of 
silver irrespective of world price would probably fail. There has 
always been a considerable trade in silver over the land frontiers 
of India ; and, apart from the difficulties of attempting to exclude 
a valuable metal from a wide frontier, if people who are accu.s- 
tomed to do that trade were to find that the value of silver tin the 
outside world Avas very much below the A^alue in India, it would 
probably affect confidence in the value of silver in India itself. 
In the case of an article which, like silver, is largely kept as a 
store of value, the influence of opinion on its A^alue is extremely 
important. 

(v) Effects on Chma. 

49. We have thought it desirable to treat separately the effects 
of these proposals on China. For a very long time the Chinese 
have been profoundly concerned at the uncertainty of 
silver as a basis of credit and as a measure of value 
in China. China is now the only great silver standard country. 
The countries with which the bulk of her trade is carried on are 
all either on the gold standard or on the gold exchange standard. 
The Chinese have for a long time been tiying to find some means 
of substituting gold or some fonn of gold standard as the basis of 
their currency. This would probably have been done already but 
for the expense. The cata-strophic fall in the price 
of silver in terms of gold, which would take place on tlie bare 
announcement that sm-plus silver equal to the world production 
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for three years was for sale, would undoubtedly tend greatly 
to accelerate the movement in China, and might induce her imme- 
diately to set about securing the gold needed as a basis for institu- 
ting some form of gold exchange standard. That would in turn 
magnify the effect which had already been produced on silver 
by the Indian announcement, both by the reduction in demand 
and to some extent by the increased supply of silver that might 
come into the market. Moreover, the adoption of a gold standard 
by China would produce a further new demand on the world’s 
gold supplies, and this demand would tend to appreciate gold and 
thus still further to depress the price of silver. 

50. The reaction on Chinese trade would be by no means 
negligible. China is the gieatest, and perhaps the only great, 
undeveloped- market left for the expansion of international trade. 
The effect of the announcement that the Indian G-overnment pro- 
posed selling a large quantity of silver would be immediately to 
throw out of gear the exchange with China and for a time to 
paralyse the growing trade of the world with that country. India, 
apart from her direct trade with China, which is a growing 
market for cotton and cotton goods, could not escape injurj’^ from 
a wide-spread dislocation of the kind. 

(vi) Raising of the required credits. 

51. As regards the question of credits, we have had the benefit 
of the opinion and advice of the authorities best qualified to 
speak on the subject, namely the Governor of the Bank of 
England and the Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. This is a matter in which Great Britain would not be 
able to act alone without the co-operation of America. Both 
authorities view the proposal with alarm on the grounds that it 
wnuld retard the progress of monetary reconstruction in Europe, 
would upset world prices, and would be fundamentally Harmful 
both to India and to the rest of the world. The United States 
is directly interested in the proposal through its mining industr5^ 
both in silver and in base metals. The currency authorities and 
bankers of the United States, with its great and traditional 
interest in silver, cannot be expected to support or encourage 
a proposal which would deal such a blow to the silver market 
as the addition to supplies of thrice the whole of the world’s 
production for a year. In these circumstances it appears that 
insuperable difficulties would be encountered in obtaining the 
necessary credits. 

It must be pointed out thaU before adopting this proposal, 
or any other proposal for the introduction of a gold 
currency into India, the authorities responsible for the 
scheme must be certain beyond the possibility of doubt that 
they can carry the scheme successfully through. Eor that pur- 
pose, they must be absolutely assured that they can obtain the 
amount of gold required. The evidence which we have received 
prevents any such assurance. In view of that evidence, we 
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are confident that those responsible for the scheme under con- 
sideration would be the first to recognise that the external 
conditions which are essential for the success of the scheme at 
the present time are not fulfilled. 

Cost of the scheme. 

52. Before concluding- this section we must refer to the 
estimates of the cost of the scheme. Mr. Denning puts the cost 
at 1-65 crores per annum during the first five years and 1’12 
crores thereafter. Sir Basil Blackett, by providing for a smaller 
holding of gold, would reduce the estimate to about two-thkds of 
a crore after the transitional period. These estimates are based 
on a proportion of 30 per cent, gold and gold securities in the 
Bes6r\’’e during the transition period, a figure which we have 
already criticized as unsafe. Moreover, these estimates take credit 
for the income to be derived from the conversion of redundant 
rupees into interest bearing securities. This income would 
become available ultimately whether the scheme were adopted or 
not, Mr. Kisch, after eliminating this credit, considers that, 
even on the basis of a 30 per cent, proportion, the permanent loss 
to India as the result of the adoption of the scheme, to which he 
is strongly opposed, can scarcely fall short of 3 crores a year, 
besides an indefinite and incalculable amount depending on the 
extent to which the promotion of a gold ckculation checks the 
future natural growth of the note issue. We have not attempted 
to recast any of these estimates on an arithmetical basis because 
we feel that from the nature of the case they must be largely 
conjectural and would be liable to be greatly exceeded owing 
to various causes which have been referred to above. All that 
is certain is that there is expense involved, and that it must be 
substantial. 

ITnacceptability of the Scheme. 

63. For all these reasons, the scheme fails to commend itself 
to us. In our opinion both the objects which the scheme has 
in view can be attained without any of the risks and dis- 
advantages attendant on the scheme, itself. Indeed, all 
that is claimed for it, in comparison with other proposals, 
is that it would attain the object of educating the Indian 
people in the habits of banking and investment, and out 
of the habit of hoarding, more speedily than any other scheme. 
As already indicated in paragraph 42, we do not think it would 
do so. The habit of hoarding the precious metals became in- 
grained in India through centuries of war and rapine, and has 
persisted under British rule in spite of security of property and 
the introduction of improved currency and hanking facilities. 
There are welcome signs that the deep-seated habit is beginning 
to yield to these influences, but we see no reason to believe that 
the introduction of a gold currency would accelerate the process. 
Even if it would do so, it seems to us that the acceleration would 
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be gained at the cost of risks far too great to be justified. We 
may conjecture that the authors of the scheme would come to the 
same conclusion, after studying the evidence that we have received 
from the United States. Sir Basil Blackett comes to meet such a 
decision when, in the last paragraph of his memorandum, he says : 
“ If the effect of a decision to attempt the change to gold in 
India is going to be to upset the gold standard in the 
United States or in Europe, India has clearly nothing to gain 
b}^ the attempt.” In our opinion, the attempt would be 
verj’’ likely to have the consequence to which he refers. 
It can only tbe accomplished at the cost of insecmaty to those 
countries which have restored their monetary standards, and at 
the risk of delay to those countries which are now seeking with 
reasonable promise to do so, and this uncertainty and delay are 
likely to produce higher interest rates, business distm'bance, 
and economic depression, with inerttable repercussions on the 
economic well-being and commercial prosperity of India. 

We are unable therefore to recommend this scheme for adop- 
tion ; and the reasons, stated above, which have led us to this 
conclusion, would lead us to reject any jnoposals which involved, 
by the limitation of the right of legal tender attached to the 
ru23ee, oi by the sale of any large quantity of silver, any severe 
shock to the silver market, or which requmed the ahmpt attrac- 
tion to India by artificial expedients of any large additional 
amount of gold for chculation as currency. 

II.— A GOLD STANDARD FOR INDIA. 

54. We have already arrived at tlie conclusion that, in order 
to secm’e public confidence in India, the cm’rency of the country 
must be linked with gold in a manner that is real and con- 
spicuously visible, or, in other w'ords, that it is necessary to 
establish a tine gold standard. It should be understood that 
this does not necessarily imiily a gold currency. It is 
possible to have a true gold standard under which the currency 
is based on gold both in reality and in a manner that is con- 
.spicuousy visible, without putting gold into circulation. Having 
stated our reasons for rejecting the jirincipal proposal for a gold 
standard with a gold currenc)^ that has been suggested to us, we 
proceed to deal with the method for the establishment of the gold 
standard which we recommend for adoption. The essence of the 
jiroposal which we proceed to develop is that the ordinary 
medium of circulation in India should remain as at present the 
currency note and the silver rupee, and that the stability of the 
currency in terms of gold should be secured by making the 
cm-rency dmectly convertible into gold for all purposes, but that 
gold should not circulate as money. It must not ch'culate at 
first, and it need not circulate ever. 

Gold in Circulation. 

65. The economic reasons against putting gold into circulation 
are simple and clear. If the gold in the reserve is transferred to 
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the cil-culation, the structui'e of credit that caD be built on that 
reserve is pro tanto reduced. The greater the proportion of gold 
in cu'ciilation, the less the elasticity of the currency system. In 
a system that consists solely of gold coins, there can be no 
elasticity as the -currency can only be increased by taking pay- 
ment in gold for the balance of exports over imports and it 
can be decreased by the contrary process only. ]ji short, the 
less the gold in circulation, the more vidll be the gold in the 
reserves and the greater the elasticity of the structm’e of credit 
that can be built thereon. Gold in circulation is of uncertain value 
for the support of exchange. In the words of the Chamberlain 
Commission’s report, “ so long as the public have the option of 
making payments in tokens or in gold, it is the surplus tokens 
and not the gold in circulation which will seek an outlet at a 
time of weak exchange.” 

66. The chief reason that has been advanced for the intro- 
duction of a gold currency is that it will give the people con- 
fidence in the stalnlity of their currency. We incline to the 
opinion that the scheme which we outline below will do so much 
to establish confidence in the stability of the currency that what- 
ever more would be gained in that direction by proceeding to 
put gold into circulation would not be worth the expense, the loss 
of elasticit}*, and the other .serious disturbances which are likely 
to follow. It is agreed by many who advocate the inti’odnction 
of a gold currency that a token currency of notes inconvertible 
for internal purposes is the ideal end towards which India should 
work. The scheme outlined below carries India very far along the 
road towards that end, and to add to it at some future time a gold 
currency would seem to us a useless return along a part of 
the road already traversed by the introduction of this system. It 
should, moreover, be observed that this scheme has the advantage 
of setting up almost immediately a full gold standard whereas' all 
other schemes put forward contemplate a iiostponement of this 
desirable condition for a decade or more. 

67. jSTevertheless, it should be recognised that the scheme 
which we recommend is equall}^ appropriate, whether or not it 
be held that the gold standard should ultimately be supplemented 
by a gold currency, at some future time. Supposing that it be 
held that a gold currency should ultimately be introduced, 
there is, nevertheless, general agreement that it cannot be intro- 
duced at once. (The scheme referred to in paragraph 33 above 
is that which provides for its most rapid introduction. We have 
given reasons for believing that the rapidity of that scheme 
involves risks which ought not to be incurred.) The alternaiive 
is to make provision for the gradual sriengthening of gold 
reserves in such a manner as to avoid disturbance to the world’s 
gold and silver markets (Math its inevitable injury to the finances 
of India and her prosperity in trade), whilst incurring the mini- 
mum of expense. The scheme outlined below does contemplate 
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incidentally a gradual but substantial strengthening of gold 
reserves, at the maximum rate, and to the maximum extent, 
possible under present conditions without upsetting prices, in- 
curring excessive expenses, or injuring Indian trade by unduly 
restricting credit. 

It appears to us, in short, that if one desired that a gold 
currency should be introduced, it is thus that one would have to 
proceed. Our own view is that it would be unwise to contem- 
23 ]ate the introduction of a gold currency under any conditions 
which we can foresee. But while holding that view, we have 
tried to see the matter from the point of view of those who do 
want a gold currency as soon as it can be had. It then appears 
to us that the following proposals open the door for the intro- 
duction of a gold currency at some future time, as wide as it is 
now possible to open it. They initiate a system which will leave 
the people of India perfectly free to decide, through their legis- 
lature, when that futm-e time has come and a gold currency can 
be introduced without risk, whether or not they are prepared to 
confront its expense, and to disregard its other disadvantages. 
It is quite possible that when that time comes the people of India 
will no longer wish for a gold currency. The widespread desire 
lor it which was expressed to us by so many witnesses in India 
appeared to be induced to some extent by the idea that gold 
was the most advanced form of currency and that other nations 
had long denied to India a privilege wliich they enjoyed and 
highly valued themselves. The war has taught Europe to do 
without gold coins and experience has aroused doubts of their 
utility. In returning to a gold standard the nations do not aim 
at a return to a gold currency. G-reat Britain has hitherto 
avoided the reintroduction of gold into circulation. In the United 
States, gold, which circulates in theory, does not circulate in 
practice. Some high authorities have expressed the view that the 
circulation of gold is beginning to be regarded as a sign of a 
backward civilisation. It may well be that, when India is in a 
position to introduce gold into circulation, she will reject it as 
an obsolete ideal, and will finally close the door which we now 
propose to leave ajar. But that is a matter which we have neither 
the desire nor the capacity to forejudge. 

58. We full}'’ recognise that the system which we recommend 
will impose upon the Indian currency authority an obligation far 
more serious than has ever been imposed upon it in the past. 
The obligation is to convert the currency, not merely into 
foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, and it is an obligation 
that is not, as formerly, conditional and circumscribed, but 
absolute and unlimited. Nevertheless this obhgation does not 
differ in essentials from that which must be undertaken for the 
maintenance even of a sound exchange standard. It has been 
undertaken by every other country that has' adopted an effective 
gold standard : and we have satisfied ourselves that the present 
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resources in the form of reserves at the disposal of the Grovern- 
ment of India are adequate to enable the currency authority 
safely to undertake the obligation, with the measmres of forti- 
fication, and at the time, which we specify in our detailed 
recomm en dations . 

The Gold Bullion Standard. 

59. The currency system which we recommend for the present 
needs of India may be described as a gold bulhon standard. 
We propose that an obligation should be imposed by statute 
on the cuiTency authority to buy and sell gold without limit 
at rates determined with reference to a fixed gold parity of the 
rupee but in quantities of not less than 400 fine ounces, no 
limitation being imposed as to the purpose for which the gold 
is required. The fulfilment by the cuiTency authority of this 
obligation wall secure the stability of the gold value of the rupee, 
and the stability of exchange within the gold points corresponding 
to the selected parity. Grold is thus made the standard of value. 
The rupee is linked to gold and not to sterling or to any other 
currency or group of cm’rencies. 

60. Since gold bars are to be given in exchange for notes or 
silver rupees, not for export only, but for any purpose, this is not 
an exchange standard ; it is an absolute gold standard. Never- 
theless the compensatory mechanism of the exchanges is 
preserved, because gold bars are not currency. When gold bars 
are given by the currency authority for notes or rupees, the 
currency is contracted, while, on the other hand, when gold bars 
are given to the currency authority for notes or rupees, the 
currency is expanded. 

61. For the purposes of India this standard fulfils the essential 
condition, that it should be not stable only, but simple and 
certain. It provides the token currency with a right of con- 
vertibility that is intelligible to the uninstructed, and with a 
backing that is tangible and visible. In short, it has the 
characteristics necessaiy to inspire confidence in the Indian 
people, to promote the habits of banking and investment, and 
to discourage the habit of hoarding precious metals. The 
statutory obligation to buy and sell gold for rupees without 
limit at a prescribed parity for the first time in the history of 
the rupee will base it on gold firmly and in a manner that is 
conspicuously visible. It establishes the principle that gold is 
the standard of Indian currency at a fixed ratio, and that the 
currency authority admits it, and must maintain it. 

62. There is no reason to suppose that the obligation to sell gold 
bars will result in any sudden or substantial drain on the reseiwes 
for the conversion of rupee hoards. Holders of such hoards can 
convert them into gold at present by buying that metal in 
the open market; and there is good reason to believe that 
large quanthies of hoarded rupees have already been converted in 
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this way. Since it is not proposed that the rupee should cease to 
be a legal tender, there will be no greater incentive to convert 
under the new system than there is now ; and- as will be ob- 
seiwed from the detailed proposals below, it is not intended that 
gold should be given by the cun-ency authority at a rate cheaper 
than the market rate. 

63. Apart from the economic loss to India, the existence of 
a large volume of currency in hoards is a formidable obstacle 
to the efficient working of any currency system. As long as the 
circulating media of the country, whether silver coin or 
gold coin or notes, are emplo3'ed for hoarding, the control 
of the currency aiithority over expansion and contraction 
of currencj’ must be uncertain and there must be a possibilitj’ 
of fluctuation of prices wider than would be the case if all cur- 
rency served merely the purpose of a medium of exchange. The 
ebb and flow of cmTency in hoards with its resultant effects on 
the volume of active monetary circulation and consequent!}' on 
prices introduces an element of uncertainty which makes the 
woi'king of the discount policy by the currency authority 
very difficult and may stultify its efforts to control the 
money market. The mere substitution in the hoards of one 
kind of coin for another, both of which are legal tender, is 
no remedy at all for this evil. Under the system which we 
propose, that portion of the hoards which is held in the form of 
gold coin will be rendered largffiy innocuous by the step, which 
we recommend below, of withdrawing the legal tender quality 
of the sovereign and half-sovereign ; while that which is in the 
form of silver will presumabl}^ in course of time, be robbed of its 
latent power to distimb internal prices and money rates by being 
replaced — ^if the process of conversion should continue — by gold 
bars ; or preferabty by other more economic forms of saving, such 
as the gold savings certificates referred to below. Hoards in the 
form of bars cannot be utilised for monetary purposes until thej’’ 
have been converted into legal tender money, and such addition 
to the ciuTency can only be made by the currency authority which 
will, in exceptional circumstances, if the stability of the cur- 
rency be thereby threatened, be prepared to deal with it through 
credit control. 

Buying and Selling Rates for G-old. 

64. A sound gold standard postulates a statutory obligation 
upon the currency authority to buy and sell gold at a -price 
equivalent to the par value of the monetary unit. This obliga- 
tion constitutes the cardinal condition and compelling force for 
the maintenance of monetary stability in relation to gold, and, 
through gold, in relation to all monetary systems similarly linked 
to gold or gold exchanges. In the case of India there 
is a difficulty in the way of imposing on the- currenc}'’ authority an 
obligation in this simple form. India’s demand for gold is not 
confined to monetary purposes. She has always absorbed gold 
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and will probably continue to do so in important amounts for 
purelj’- social uses. This factor has to be taken into 
account when deter minin g the' obligation of the currency 
authority to buy and sell gold. At present India’s requirements 
lor these pm’poses are satisfied by an admirably organised bulhon 
market, which buys gold abroad, mainly through the banks’, 
wherever it happens to be cheapest. The gold so bought is sold 
in India at prices which cover the cost of importmg it, and no 
doubt leave a profit to the dealers. If the currency authority 
were compelled to sell gold at a price exactly corresponding to 
the par value of the rupee, it would at once become the cheapest 
market for gold in India in all ordinary circumstances, for a 
selling price so determined would take no account of the costs of 
importation nor of any deviation in the value of the cm'rency 
from its gold parity. Apart from practically destrojdng the 
wholesale bullion market, the currency authority would inewtably 
become involved in the performance of a task which does not 
properly belong to it. Its primary duty of maintaining 
the value of the monetaiy unit at parity with gold would be 
made far more difficult, and the means, e.g., the rigorous and 
continuous contraction of credit, which it would have to employ 
to attract a steady flow of gold into its reserves, so as to enable it 
to meet the demand for both monetary and non-monetary gold, 
would be highly detrimental to the economic progress of the 
country. It is essential, therefore, that the conditions which 
are to govern the sale of gold by the cm’rency authority should be 
so framed as to free it in normal circumstances from the task of 
supplying gold for non-monetary pm’poses. In order to achieve 
this object we propose to fix the selling prices of gold at rates 
which will enable the Bank to replenish its stock of gold without 
loss by importation from London. Thus, when exchange is at' 
the upper gold point the selhng price for delivery at Bombay 
will be the par value, i.e., Bs. 21 as. 3 ps. 10 jier tola. When 
exchange is below this point, the Banlc will be required to sell 
gold for dehvery in London or Bombay, at the option of the 
purchaser, at certain notified prices. These prices will be deter- 
mined by the cost at which gold could be respectively purchased 
in London or laid down in Bombay from London when exchange 
is at the lower gold point. The option to the pm’chaser on the 
other hand to buy gold for delivery in London at the prices deter- 
mined leaves the margin between the upper and lower gold 
points of the exchange as narrow as it could be, having regard to 
the cost of moving gold to and from its most convenient gold 
centre. The form in which these obligations would be imposed 
on the Bank is set out in paragraph 150 below, and the method 
of computation emj)loyed is explained in Schedule 1. 

Removal of the Legal Tender Quality of the Sovereign. 

65. The obligation to sell gold bars for all purposes makes it 
impossible to have any gold coin as legal tender, or to mint gold 
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foi* the public, unless and until the holding of gold in the reserves 
is big enough to malve it possible to accept the obligations implied 
in the introduction of a gold currency, and it is decided that the 
introduction of such a currenc}' is desu’able. Otherwise the gold 
from the reserves might in certain circumstances pass into cir- 
culation without effecting any contraction in the currency and 
thus without fulfilling the essential purpose of securing the 
compensatory effect of the exchanges. 

6C. We therefore recommend that the legal tender quality of 
the sovereign and the half-sovereign should be removed. We do 
not apprehend any practical inconvenience from this proposal. 
Although these coins are legal tender under the Coinage Act, they 
have, owing to the existence of the 2s. rate in the statute book, 
long ceased to function as currency. In this connection it 
cannot be too clearly emphasised that as the sovereign and half- 
sovereign are fully valued coins, the cessation of their legal tender 
character does not involve any diminution in the real value of the 
coin in the country held as a store of value. In any notification 
which may be issued, of the buying price for gold, it should be 
ex^jlained that the price announced means so many rupees per 
full-weight sovereign. 

If the currency be firmly stabilised in relation to gold, and be 
made directly convertible into gold, in accordance with our 
recommendations, we expect, as said, no undesirable conse- 
quences from the demonetisation of the sovereign, nor do we 
think that there should be any hesitation to sacrifice the shadow 
of an unnecessary, and in praotice httle used, gold coin of legal 
tender, in order to obtain the substance of a real gold standard. 
For the present, for the reasons stated in earlier passages of 
this report, a real gold standard with a gold currency is unattain- 
able. The choice is between a real gold standard without a gold 
cmTency, and an exchange standard with an excrescent and un- 
necessary gold cm’rency,^ which yvould only serve to disguise from 
the people of India the true basis of the stability of their cur- 
rency. As between these two,' every advantage in our opinion 
lies upon the side of the real gold standard that we recommend. 

Introduction of Savings Certificates Payable in Cold. 

G7. The obligatioii specified in the preceding paragraphs to 
buy gold bars and to sell them in quantities of not less than 400 
ounces, can in the beginning have only an indirect effect upon 
the people at large in establishing confidence in the currency. 
It is the bankers and bullion brokers who will make dnect use 
of the provision. It is desirable, therefore, to find some further 
and more direct and visible 'means for bringing it home to 
tfie masses that gold is the standard of value of the rupee and 
that the one is convertible into the other. Such a means might, 
and we recommend that it should, be found in the offer by the 
Government “ on ta^) " of savings certificates, redeemable in 
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three or five years, in legal tender money or gold at the 
option of the holder. They might be issued in denomina- 
tions of one tola and integral number of tolas, and sold for legal 
tender money, rupees and notes, at a jirice which would give the 
holder an attractive yield in interest. It would add to the 
attractiveness' of the certificates if the hold'er were given facilities 
to obtain payment therefor at any time during their currency at 
a discount reckoned at varying rates according to the date of 
encashment, but until the date of maturity it would be paid 
in legal tender currency and not in gold. Thus gold for 
delivery in three or five years would be sold at a substantial 
discount in relation to the cash price. As regards the relation 
between these certificates and the amount of the Reserve, the 
gold standard, of which this proposal is a useful auxiliaiy, and 
wRich it confirms, does no doubt necessitate a strengthening of 
the gold holding in the currency reserve, as proposed in 
paragraph 78 below. 

68. The fear has been ex2iressed that these certificates w^ould 
have the undesirable effect of stimulating in India a fresh de- 
mand for gold. Ror the following reasons we are not of 
opinion that they would have any such effect. The offer of such 
certificates should constitute a jjowerful incentive to investment 
and a powerful- antidote to hoarding. When his certificate 
matures, the holder of the maturing certificate wall receive a 
striking demonstration of the advantages of investment and of 
the solidity of the gold basis of the rupee. It is legitimate to 
hope that the certificates wall greatly assist in an ultimate 
solution of the jiroblem of India’s hoards. As soon as it has 
been established by experience as a certainty that gold is always 
forthcoming for the certificates on maturity, it is to be 
expected that there will be a gradual replacement of hoards by 
certificates. We should thus be achieving the chief benefit that 
is claimed for a gold currency without any of the risk, exjiense 
and inconvenience involved in putting gold into circulation. The 
benefits to be derived from the carrjdng out of this proposal need 
no emphasis. It will attract stores ol w’^ealth, great in the 
aggregate, and at present lying wastefully inert, to their right 
function of meeting the needs of India for productive capital 
expenditure. 

Convertibility of Rotes into Silver Rupees. 

69. The termination of the anomalous provision by which one 
form of note, the paper note, is convertible by law into another 
form, the silver note, is an essential step in Indian currency 
reform wRich must be taken sooner or later. The existence 
of this obligation has in the past placed, and may conceivably 
again place, the currency system of the country completely at 
the mercy of the price of silver. Prudence clearly demands that' 
such a risk, however remote, should be provided against if pos- 
sible. Moreover, it entails keeping in the currency reserve, for 
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purposes of internal convertibility, a large stock of silver which 
for external purposes is of little value. When most needed it is 
liable to prove incapable of reahsation. No opportunity for the 
termination of this obligatory convertibility is hkely to be so 
favourable as the present, when, by making the notes convertible 
into gold bars for all purposes, a more solid right of converti- 
bility is attached to them than they have ever had since silver 
ceased to be a rehable standard of value. The obligation muse 
continue in relation to the present currency notes so long as 
those notes remain in circulation, because the Government’s 
promise to redeem them in rupees must be religiously 
kept. But we recommend that no legal obligation for 
conversion into silver rupees should attach to the new 
notes, the issue of which we propose below. At the same time 
we think it essential to provide facilities for the free exchange of 
notes for rupees so long as the people desun to obtain metallic 
rupees in exchange for them. The people of India have for cen- 
tm’ies been habituated to a metallic cmTency, and to the use of the 
rupee as a standard coin, and although the one-rupee note 
bas been readily accejoted in many parts of the country, 
notably in the jute districts of Bengal, it would be unwise 
to attempt to force paper money upon the people against 
their will. Experience has shown that the best way to foster the 
use of currency notes is to establish confidence in then’ practical 
convertibility, and this confidence has been secured not so much 
by a legal obligation to encash them at currency offices 
as by making rupees readily available to the public at centres 
where there is a demand for them. The public are more con- 
cerned with practical facilities of this kind than with legal rights, 
and if these facilities were withdrawn or seriously curtailed, 
the growth of the note circulation would probably be checked, 
and the popularity of the new notes would be endangered. 
Eor these reasons we propose to make it incumbent on the cur- 
rency authority (subject to the reservation indicated in paragraph 
135 below) to make rupees and other coin freely available to the 
public in such quantities as may be required for circulation. Our 
recommendation implies that the coinage of silver rupees should 
be stopped for a long time to come, until the amount of silver 
rupees in circulation is reduced to the amount requffied for 
small change. 

70. Since there are at present approximately Rs. 85* crores of 
silver coin and bullion in the reserves and further quantities of 
rupees may be expected to come out of hoard in due course, a long 
period must elapse before there is any possibility of the slightest 
practical difficulty in converting any note that is presented into 
silver rupees. Practically, therefore, the change in the legal 
status of the notes should be quite unfelt, and before the present 
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.stock of rupees runs low the stabilisation of the rupee in terms of 
gold will have had time to establish confidence in the note issue 
on a basis too firm to be shaken. 

71. The removal of the legal obhgation to convert notes 
into silver coin will, we believe, secure the object"^ which 
the scheme for the dethronement of the rupee was largely 
designed to secure. In the first place, it enables silver to be _ 
eliminated as a predominant element from the reserves, which 
are thereby simplified and placed on a sounder basis than they 
have ever had before. Secondly it prepares the way for getting 
rid of the threat to the currency inherent in the possi- 
bility of a rise in the price of silver. To counter 
that threat, one must be in a position to replace silver 
rupees by some cheaj)er form of currency, and one can- 
not do so as long as the rupee is one of the bases of 
convertibility of the note. When no rupees have to be held to 
secure convertibility of notes, when the public have been made 
familiar with the use of the one-rupee note as recommended 
below, and when all forms of internal cunrency have been 
firmly based on gold, no insuperable difficulty will arise in meet- 
ing the situation should the silver rupee, owing to a rise in the 
price of silver above the “ rupee melting point,” disappear from 
circulation. 


Issue of One Rupee ITotes. 

72. We recommend that the currency authority should, 
concurrently with the first issue, of notes of the new status, 
re-introduce one-rupee notes, which should be full legal tender 
aiid which, like other notes of the new status, should not be 
convertible by law into silver rupees. In spite of the fact that 
the issue of one-rupee notes may retard the absorption of the 
surplus silver rupees now in the Reserve, we consider it worth 
while incurring such retardation in order to popularise the use of 
notes, and to prepare the way for dealing with such an emergency 
as a rise in the price of silver above the melting point of 
the rupee. The alleged comparative expense of small notes seems 
a consideration that is negligible in comparison with these 
advantages. We do not recommend the re-introduction of 24- 
rupee notes. 

Convertibility of Other Notes into Legal Tender Money. 

73. When the present legal right to obtain silver rupees in 
exchange for notes is withdrawn, it will be necessary to give the 
public a right to obta.in change for the notes in some other form ; 
and we propose to impose a statutory obligation on the currency 
authority to convert all notes, other than the one-rupee note, 
on demand into legal tender money, i.e., into notes of smaller 
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denominations or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority. This statutory provision would in form leave it 
optional with the currency authority to determine the form of 
legal tender money to be supplied, but as explained elsewhere 
we propose to ensure that all reasonable demands of the public 
for metallic currency shall bo met in imactice. 

74. We are wholl}* opposed to any alteration in the legal tender 
character of the silver nipee. The reasons which have been 
urged for the withdrawal of its legal tender character are over- 
come, in so far as they are valid, by the above provisions. 

Unification of the Paper Currency and the Cold Standard 

Eeserves. 

75. Experience has shown that ii is impossible to discriminate 
scientifically between the purposes for which the Paper Currency 
and Gold Standard Jlcserves are maintained. As indicated 
above, the Paper Currency Reserve has to be used in some- 
measure to support exchange and the Gold Standard Pieserve- 
lias to be used in some measure to secure the external 
convertibility of the note. But at present the further factor 
of the legal convertibility of the note into internal currency 
gives a s})ecial character to the Paper Cui'rency Reserve. With 
the removal of the latter difficulty by our proposals in the pre- 
ceding paragi'aphs, the way will be clear for the amalgamation 
of the two Reserves, a .step which will assimilate the Indian 
system to other currency systems. The combined Reserve will 
then be simpler and more intelligible to the public, and can be 
made more efficient in its working. 

Composition of the Combined Reserve. 

76. We shall discuss our proposals as to the constitution and 
working of the combined Reserve more fully in a later .section 
of the Report. We shall refer to them Irere in a generalised 
form in so far as it is essential to bring out the principles of 
the proposed .system. 

77. We propose, in the first place, that the proportions and 
compo.sition of the combined Reserve should be fixed by statute. 
This is a provision essential to any currency system in oi'der to 
seem-e the automatic expansion and contraction of the currency 
and the compensatoiy effect of the exchanges, in accordance with 
the needs of the country. The lack of any such provision in the 
case of the Gold Standard Reserve was the chief weakness in the 
l)re-war system and was responsible for its more coirspicuous 
failures. 

78. We next propose that it sliould be laid down that gold and 
gold securities should form not less than 40 per cent, of the 
Reserve. In view of the nature and extent of the obligations 
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'with regard to the provision of gold which we propose should be 
placed on the currency authority, that authority should strive 
to wox’k to a reserve ratio of from 50 to 60 per cent. In the 
event of the proposed gold savings certificates proving a 
popular form of investment, the possible demands for gold by 
Ciovernment for jJaymcnt of these certificates on maturity would 
DO doubt necessitate a further strengthening of the gold holding 
in the Eeserve, but to what extent experience alone can show. 
The holding of gold, which now stands at about 12-8 per cent., 
should be raised to 20 ixer cent, as soon as possible, and in any 
■case in not more than 5 3 ''ears, and to 25 per cent, in 10 A'ears. 
with a minimum of Ks. 30 crores from the outset. This would 
give a minimum of about Rs. 60 crores after 10 years on the 
basis of the present ch’culation. During this period no favourable 
opportunity of fortif 3 dng the gold holding in the Reserve should 
be allowed to escape. 

79. This fortification of the Reserve is needed to secure confi- 
dence in the note in view of the new obligations proposed in para- 
graph 59 above and the new status of the note proposed in 
paragraph 141. It should be made in any case, whether or not 
it be held that the scheme now proposed should ultimatel 3 ' be 
supplemented by a gold cuiTenc 3 '. Even if it be held that there 
should ultimately be a gold currency, these provisions ensure 
that a beginning be made with the accumulation of an additional 
gold holding with the minimum of risk and expense and in 
such a manner as to cause the least possible disturbance to the 
world’s gold and silver markets, with their inevitable repercus- 
sions on India and on the finances of India. 

80. Silver reserves are ordinarily out of place in a gold standard 
system. But in India, silver coin forms a large proportion of the 
total circulation. There is a seasonal ebb-and-flow of considerable 
dimensions in this form of currenc 3 % and it is necessaiy to hold a 
considerable quantit 3 ^ of rupees in the Reserve to meet genuine 
demands for purposes of cnculation. With the growing use of 
one-rupee notes these demands will, we hope, be reduced. In 
any case the present stock of rupees is unduly large. We there- 
fore make a recommendation (paragraph 145 below), w^hich will 
have the effect of ensuring the gi’adnal reduction of the silver 
holding in the Reserve, during a transitional period of 10 years, 
from the present figure of Rs. 85* crores to Rs. 25 crores, on the 
basis of the present circulation. 

81. We recommend that the balance of the Reserve be held in 
Government of India rupee securities and self -liquidating trade 
bills. For reasons which will be explained later, it is desirable to 
limit the holding of Government of India rupee securities to 25 
per cent, of I he Reserve, or Rs. 50 crores, whichever is less. 

82. The new Reserve will have to maintain the external con- 
vertibility of a circulation which includes both paper and silver 
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tokens. As regards the former, the liability will, of course, be 
equal to the total outstanding note ch’culation- But in the case 
of the silver rupee such a cent, per cent, backing is neither 
possible nor desirable. There is obviously an irreducible mini- 
mum below which the rupee circulation cannot fall, if the 
business of the country is to be carried on. Moreover, even of 
that portion of the silver circulation which is potentially con- 
tractible only the diiference between the face value and the 
realisable bullion value need be covered. Any estimate on such 
a subject must be largel}^ conjectural and subject to variations 
in the price and marketability of silver. We have fixed a more 
or less arbitrary figure of Bs. 50 crores as the assumed liability 
of the Eeserve in respect of the contractibility of the I’upee 
circulation. 

III.— A GENTKAL BANK EOK INDIA. 

83. So far we have dealt with the standard of currency. We 
now iDi'oceed to deal with the question of the authority 
who should control the working of that standard. 

The evidence has clearly brought out the inherent weak- 
ness of a system in which the control of currency and of 
credit is in the hands of two distinct authorities whose policies 
may be widely divergent, and in which the currency and 
banking reserves are controlled and managed separately one 
from the other. It has brought out the necessity of a unity 
of policy in the control of currency and credit in a modern 
financial organisation, if monetary stability is to be achieved. 
What has less clearly emerged from the evidence but none 
the less needs emphasis is how essential it is for the 
development of banking generally that the foundations of 
the credit organisation should be truly laid. This will only 
be the case if the commercial banks (a phrase in which are 
included both exchange and indigenous banks) are able, when the 
necessity arises, to turn into cash a maximum of their 
assets -with a minimum of disturbance to general conditions. 
It is only through the establishment of a central bank- 
ing system, wdth the facilities of re-discounting it affords, 
that this end can be achieved. Not until then does 
the commercial banks’ most legitimate asset, viz., a short-term 
advance against goods in the form of a commercial bill, become 
a quick asset capable of prompt realisation in times of stress. 
The system, in fact, enables the commercial banks to regard 
their holdings of commercial bills as their secondary reserves. 

81. The economic histor)’^ of the great trading nations of the 
world during the last half-century demonstrates, far more 
clearly than any technical exposition of the workings of 
the system could demonstrate, the high efficiency of the system 
and its benign influence upon economic progress, wherever 
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it has been introduced. Tlie United States of America 
has been one of the last to adopt it. It has done so under 
the stress of its disastrous experience of regularly and frequently 
recurring financial upheavals of gigantic proportions, directly 
ti’aceable to the weakness of the sj'-stem of decentralised banking 
and currency reserves. There are not a few students of financial 
affairs who hold that, if it had not been for the timely intro- 
duction of the Federal Eeserve System in 1913,, it is doubtful 
whether America, in spite of its enormous economic advantages, 
could have weathered the stress of the great war without grievous 
harm to its financial structure. 

85. The Central Banks in other countries work under 
charters which, though differing in detail, are very similar as 
regards their fundamental lines. In general they are entrusted 
with the sole right of note issue and the responsibility of main- 
taining the stability of the currency. They are the custodians 
of the currency and banking reserves and of the cash balances of 
their G-overmnents. Their business, in the main, is confined to 
that of a bank of the banks and of the Government. These 
functions of necessity require that the character of their business 
should be of the soundest. Such limitations upon their business 
prevent these Central Banks from transacting the every-day com- 
mercial banking business of the country or from entering info 
competition with the commercial bank's in any general sense. 
But, in times of stres.s, they intervene vigorously in the country’s 
business by extending credit facilities liberally. They are 
primarily concerned with upholding the credit of the countiy and 
guiding its financial policy. 

We are of opinion that India, ju’ofiting by the expei-ience of 
other nations, should perfect her currency and credit organisation 
by setting up a Central Bank with a charter framed on line.s 
which experience has proved to be sound. 

86. Before dealing with the technical questions of the Indian 
charter, it is necessarj'' to consider who is to be entrusted with 
it. Should it be the Imperial Bank (which is now performing 
at any rate one or two of the functions of a Central Bank) or 
should it be a wholly new institution? The idea of utilising the 
existing organisation of the Imperial Bank is tempting at first 
sight, but on close consideration it will be found that, whatever 
advantages there may be in this course, the disadvantages 
outweigh them, 

87. If the Imperial Bank were required to discharge the duties 
of a true Central Bank its charter wmuld have to be amended 
radically in the direction indicated. It would thus be precluded 
from undertaking a gneat many tasks which it' now successfully 
performs as a commercial bank. The country would then lo.se 
the benefit of the elaborate and widespread organisation which 
has been set up, through the iength 'and breadth of India, 
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to make available io the commmiity the increased com- 
mercial banking facilities, which are so urgently needed, 
and to assist' in fostermg, among the people as a whole, 
the habit of banldng and investment. This consideration alone 
negatives the idea of disturbing the present functions of the 
Imperial Bank. It suggests, on the contrary-, that that banlc should 
be freed altogether from the restrictions which its present charter 
imposes upon it, and which clearly have their origin in the 
hybrid character of the functions which w'ere originally assigned 
to it. When those of a purely central banking character are 
taken over — as thej^ should be — by the new Central Bank, 
there is no longer any reason why the Imperial Bank should not 
be as free and unencumbered in its sphere of activity as any other 
of the commercial, banks. Its im^^ortant task of giving India 
the widespread hanking facilities which it needs will thereby be 
facihtated. Tt’ may perhaps be apprehended that with the 
creation of the Central Bank the Imperial Bank will lose some 
of the prestige which at present attaches to it as the sole banker 
of the Government. But there are numerous ways in which its 
interests and its ability to continue its present pohcy of the 
extension of branch banking may be safeguarded. We 
can see no reason to doubt that the Imperial Bank could 
come to a satisfactory agreement with the new Central Bank 
whereby the latter would employ the former as its agents in the 
mofu^sil and, in consideration of this service, place at the dis- 
posal of the Imperial Bank such funds and for such periods as 
would be required to enable the Imperial Bank’s branches to 
become self-supporting. 

88. A middle course which has been suggested, and which has 
for its object a gradual process of what may be termed “ de- 
commercialisation ” of the Imperial Bank, is equally unattrac- 
tive. The proposal is to confine the Bank’s functions to those 
of a true Central Bank in the centres where adequate commercial 
banking facilities exist, and to permit it to do the ordinary com- 
mercial banking business in all those localities where, apart from 
the Imperial Bank, there is no other reputable bank established. 
It is j)roi)osed that only when in these localities one or two 
commercial banks have opened then* establishments should the 
business of the Imperial Bank’s branch be restricted to that of 
a Central Bank. This proposal suffers in the main from the same 
disadvantage that attaches to an immediate and complete con- 
version of the Imperial Bank into a Central Bank. Under it the 
Imperial Bank would be eliminated from the field of commercial 
banking in all the important centres (such as Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, 'etc,), and the wholesome competition it provides would 
thus be lost, while its hybrid character would be likely to weaken 
its functions both as a Central Banlc in the important centres 
and as a commercial bank in the smaller centres. 
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89 We come, therefore, to the conclusion that the proper 
course to take is to entrust the central banking functions to a 
ne^' organisation endowed with a charter which wholly conforms 
to the requirements of a true Central Bank. That new bank 
would no doubt take over from the Imperial Bank such part of 
its organisation and staff as under the new order of things may 
become redundant to the purposes of the Imperial Bank, and 
from the G-overnment a number of officials whose experience in 
the management of the currency would be of particular help to 
the new Central Bank. 

90. The future relations between the Government of India, 
the Central Bank, and the Imperial Bank, must be matters for 
negotiation between the parties concerned, and for that reason we 
refrain from making detailed recommendations under this head- 
ing. We desire however to state that in our opinion those 
negotiations, and the relations which they establish, should 
recognise the principle that there is work to be done in 
developing banking facilities, so essential in the interests of 
the Indian people, which the Imperial Bank has been doing, 
and can continue to do so long only as it receives some 
measure of official countenance and support. The bank- 
ing organisation which India requires must be based, not 
upon a Central Bank alone as elsewhere, but upon a Central 
Bank, and a great commercial bank which has government 
countenance to inspire confidence in it amongst an uninstruct’ed 
public, and whatever government assistance is needel to enable 
it to perform the function of the initiator of banking facilities. 
As to the extent of that assistance, we content ourselves with 
the observation that it should be designed to enable the Imperial 
Bank to maintain and develop its essential work of the provision 
of new branches. 

The Capital of the Central Bank. 

91. There is no need, nor is it in fact desirable, that a Central 
Bank should be endowed with any very great amount of capital. 
It is natural that those in charge of the Bank’s affairs should 
desire to give to the shareholders as good a return as possible. 
The greater the capital, the greater must the profits be in order 
to produce a given return, and the greater therefore the incentive 
for the management to do business which it might be better to 
avoid. Moreover, we propose in a later paragraph that the Govern- 
ment should be entitled to a share of the profits of the Bank 
after a fixed prefeiTed dividend has been allocated to the share- 
holders. If the capital of the Bank should be larger than is really 
required — and in the present state of development of the Indian 
rediscount market, the capital which is required for the business 
of the new Bank at the outset cannot be very large — the profit 
wThich accrues to Government would be considerably reduced on 
account of the preferred dividend on non-earning capital. Again, 
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while it would be possible to increase the capital later if found 
necessary, it would be somewhat difficult to reduce it. Taking 
these considerations into account, we are of opinion that a fully 
paid up capital of Bs. 5 crores would be sufficient, allowing even 
for a material expansion of banking in India. 

The Imperial Bank will be called upon to give up to the new 
Central Bank some of the privileges it now enjoys. It is right, 
therefore, that the Imperial Bank’s shareholders should be given 
the first opportunit}' of subscribing for the capital stock of the 
Central Bank. This is a valuable concession, for experience 
shows that the business of central banking is a profitable one, and 
that central bank stock in other countries usually ranks as high 
in the estimation of investors as G-overnment securitie.s. 

The Name of the Bank. 

92. This is largely a matter of taste and local psychology. 
After considering various alternatives, we suggest that the new 
bank be called the “ Be'seiwe Bank of India.” 

Board and Management. 

93. The difficult problem of co-ordinating the management of 
a banking organisation with important establishments widely 
separated and with business widely differing in character in the 
various parts of the country, seems to have been solved by the 
Imperial Bank of India, The system of local head offices in the 
chief business centres, managed by Local Boards who are elected 
by the shareholders registered in the respective branch registers, 
appears to us to be as appropriate to the organisation of the 
Eeserve Bank as it is to that of the Imperial Bank. The provisions 
of sections 23, 24, 2o and 26 of the Imperial Banlv of India Act, 
1920, should therefore be embodied in the charter of the Eeserve 
Bank. The provisions regarding the election of members of 
Local Boards, etc., as embodied in regulations 43 to 48 inclusive, 
should similarly be followed, except in one respect. The term 
of office of the Presidents and Yice-Presidents of Local Boards, 
which, under the Imperial Bank Act, is fixed at one year, is too 
short to conduce to efficient wmrk. We therefore recommend 
that the period be extended to two j^ears, and that the limi tation 
contained in regulation 44 (1), that no person shall be chosen to 
be President or Vice-Pre.sident ' twice in succession, should be 
omitted. 

94. E-esolutions passed both by the International Financial 
Conference of Brussels (1920) and that of Genoa (1922) recom- 
mend, in identical terms, that “ Banks, and especially Banks of 
Issue, should be free from political pressure, and should be 
conducted solely on lines of prudent finance. ’ ’ In the' spirit of 
these resolutions, care should be taken to assure that a pre- 
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dominant majority of members of the Local as well as the 
Centi'al Boards of the Bank should derive their mandate from 
the shareholders of the Bank by. election, and that only a small 
minority of the Board should be nominated, by G-overnment. 
It has been sometimes urged that all members of the Board of a 
Central Bank of Issue should derive their mandate solely from 
the shareholders, none being nominated by the Government, 
but we consider that, in the particular circumstances of India, 
viz. , the wide experience of the Government in' the management 
of the currency and the great importance of the Government’s 
banldng and remittance business, it would not merely be appro- 
priate but desirable that the Government should nominate a 
small minority of members on the Central Board, the members 
of the Local Boards being, as hitherto, elected solely by share- 
holders of the respective branch registers. We aecordingly 
propose that the new charter should provide for the Central 
Board to be constituted as follows : — 

(a) The Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Local 
Boards established by the Act. In addition, each Local 
Board to select from among its members, by a majority 
vote, one member to serve on the Central Board for two 
je^rs. 

(h) A Managing Governor and a Deputy Managing 
Governor, who shall be persons of appropriate experience, 
and who shall devote their whole time to the affairs of the 
Bank, to be appointed by the Governor-General in Council 
for a period of five years, on salaries and allowances to be 
determined by the Central Board. 

(c) Such number of persons, not exceeding three, and not 
being officers of the Government, as may be nominated by 
the Governor-General in Council. Such persons shall hold 
office for one year, but may be re-nominated. 

The Central Board would thus be composed of 14' members, 
of whom nine would be elected by shareholders, a maximum of 
three would be nominated' by the Governor-General in Council, 
and a Managing Governor and Deputy Managing Governor would 
also be nominated by the Governor-General in Council. In 
addition to the above 14' members, the Government should be 
entitled to nominate an official member to the Board who should, 
have the right and duty to attend and advise the Board but not 
to vote. 

Such a constitution will leave the Deserve Bank free from 
interference from the Executive in the day to daj^ conduct of its 
business and in banking pohcy, a condition which we consider 
of paramount importance. At the same time, the Government, 
through its representative on the Central Board, will be kept 
closely in touch with the Bank, and there will be the mutual 
advantage of close co-ordination between the- currency and credit 
policy and the financial policy of the country. 
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Sections 29 and 30 of the Imperial Bank Act should be 
embodied in the new charter. 

95. To eliminate the danger of political pressure being exer- 
cised upon the Boards of the Reserve Bank, it is deshable to 
introduce a provision in its charter dhecting that no person 
shall be appointed President or Vice-President of a Local Board, 
or shall be nominated as a member of the Central Board, if he is 
a member of the Governor-General’s Council, the Council of 
State, the Legislative Assembly, or of any of the Provincial 
Governments or Legislative Councils. 

96. The Reserve Bank’s principal fmiction being to rediscount 
bankable bills held by the commercial banks, it is (desirable that 
the Boards of the Reserve Bank should exercise their unfettered 
discretion in accepting or rejecting such paper, and it is therefore 
undesirable that representatives of any of the commercial banks 
should hold the 'position of President, Vice-President or member 
of a Local Board or that of member of the 'Central Board. A 
provision to this effect should be embodied in the charter. 

* 

Head Office. 

97. The Head Office of the Bank should be established in 
Bombay, and the meetings of the Central Board should 
ordinarily be held there. 

Votes of (Shareholders at General Meetings. 

98. Care must be taken to ensure that the policy of the 
Reserve Bank is governed by purely national considerations, and 
is not nffiuenced by the interests of any individual section of the 
community. It is undesirable that it should be possible for any 
particular group to acquire control of the affairs of the Bank 
and impose its policy upon the country. It is imperative, 
therefore, to limit the number of votes wliich 'each shareholder 
is entitled to -exercise, -whatever his shareholding may be. 
Accordingly, a pro^dBion should Re introduced -into the charter 
that shareholders shall have one -vote for every four shares 
(assuming that the shares are of -Es.600), of which they have 
been the -registered holders for not less than six months, no 
shareholder, how^ever, being entitled to have more than a total 
of ten votes, whether in his own mame lor las -proxy. 

The discretion -which would he vested in the Local Boards 
(under the provision corresponding to section 26 of the Imperial 
Bank of India Act) , to approve -or refuse to approve transfers 
*of shares, would also be exercised when necessary with a view 
to preventing the multiplication of individuals’ voting power by 
transfer to nominees. 
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Division of Profits. 

99. The business of a Central Bank should not be run mainly 
for profit. Dividiends should be limited to a reasonable return 
on Its capitaL adequate provision being made for building up 
substantial reserves, especially in the earlier years. -Limitation of 
the dividend must also be considered in connection with the ques- 
tion how the Government of India is to be compensated for hand- 
ing over to the Eeserve Bank the assets of the Paper Currency 
and Gold Standard Eescrves, and the profits arising from the 
right of note issue. The simplest and most convenient way in 
which the Government could be compensated is by allocating to 
it certain of the surplus profits of the Bank above a limited divi- 
dend. We recommend that a plan of dividing profits in the 
following manner be adopted. 

100. After making provision for bad and doubtful debts, depre- 
ciation in assets, and all such items as are usually provided for 
by bankers, and after payment out of the net profits of a cumu- 
lative dividend at the rate of five'^ per cent, per annum on the 
paid-up capital, there should be allocated to the reserve fund, 
until such reserve fund is equal to 25 per cent, of the paid-up 
capital, three-quarters of the surplus, and one-quarter to the 
Government. Thereafter, until the reserve fund is equal to 
the paid-up capital of the Bank, one-half of the surplus should be 
allocated to the reserve fund and the other half to the Govern- 
ment. When the reseiwe fund is equal to the paid-up capital 
of the Bank, one-eighth of the surplus, but not exceeding three"*' 
per cent, of the paid-up capital, should be paid to the shareholders, 
and the balance to the Government. 

We must here anticipate an objection that may be raised against 
the aboY^e scheme, namely, that it is proposed to build up the 
reserve too rapidly, and at the expense of the “ profits ” wdiich 
under ^ the existing system would go to the taxpayer's 

relief. The' present practice under which the profit from 

the Eeserves is not available for the fortification of the 
Eeserves is not in our opinion a sound one. But, even 

looking at the question from the standpoint of political 

expediency, we do not consider that our 23roposal would involve 
a fresh burden on the taxpaji'er. The maximum diversion of 
Government revenue to the accumulation of the reserve is only 
Es.5 crores, and this should in our opinion be set against the 
resources which would be placed at the disposal of Government 
as a consequence of the amalgamation of the Gold Standard 
Reserve and the Paper Currency Reserve {vide paragraph 145 
belowO, and which even if not immediately realised could no 
doubt be brought to the credit of revenue in the earlier 

" 'i'lip'se figures are quoted illustratively, and are subject to altoration in 
view of market coiiditious. 
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years, when the ^profits handed over by the Bank were 
not yet equal to those at present accruing from the Beserves. 
Strongly as we feel that the new Bank’s reserves should be 
built up as rapidly as possible, we should not have recommended 
a fortification of the reserves at the rate proposed had we not 
been confident that it could be achieved without any fresh taxa- 
tion or postponement of remissions of taxation. 

Increase of Capital of the Bank. 

101. The capital of the Bank might be increased by the 
Central Board from time to time with the approval of the 
Govemor-Gfeneral in Council, and the price at which shares might 
be issued for that purpose should be determined by the Central 
Board with the approval of the Governor-General in Council. 

Business of the Bank. 

102. In a separate schedule (Schedule II) attached to this 
Eeport we have drawn up a list of the business which the Bank 
might do and that which it might not do, and we recom- 
mend that it be embodied in the charter. The list has been 
drawn up on the basis of two principles, viz., that the 
Bank should be a true Central Bank and that its functions and 
capacities should be so organised as to secure that it should be 
made use of without suspicion or jealousy as the Bankers’ Bank. 
We have advisedly made no provision in that schedule for the 
Reserve Bank having recourse to direct operations in the bill 
market; not that such a provision is unnecessary — we regard 
it as a cardinal provision in the charter of a true Central Bank 
if it is properly to discharge its primary duty of regulating credit 
and maintaining the stability of the currency; but in the 
present state of development of the bill market in India, we do 
not consider that open market operations by the Reserve Bank 
are an indispensable method for carrying out its credit policy. 
Rather we think that this development should follow in 
the wake of banking progress and the growth of a large 
and healthy bill market. Experience in other countries shows 
that with the creation of a Central Bank, and the consequential 
development of a sound banking system, the bill market comes 
into being in a surprisingly short time. In India, where the hundi 
or internal bill of exchange has been in existence for many 
years, we hope the growth of the habit of drawing bills instead 
of opening cash credits will be more rapid than elsewhere. In 
order to prowde for such future development, the charter 
should enable the Reserve Bank to apply to the Governor- 
General in Council for power to buy and sell in the market bills 
of exchange,, promissory notes or other commercial paper arising 
out of hcma fide commercial or trade transactions bearing two or 
more good signatures and having a maturity not exceeding 
90 days, if and when it finds such powers necessaiy to the 
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performance of its function of regulating the supply of credit. 
In deciding whetlier to gi-ant or refuse this application, the 
Governor-G-eneral in Council would of course give due considera- 
tion to the possible effect, on the various classes of persons 
concerned, of the operation of the proposed new procedure. To 
avoid ambiguity, we should state that om* proposal is that 
this power, if and when granted, should be granted once and for 
all ; not that it should have to be applied for on each occasion. 

Eemittances for Financing the Home Treasury. 

103. We recommend that the . Keserve Bank should be 
entrusted with all the remittance operations of the Government 
in India and in London. The Government will thus cease 
directly to operate in the exchange market. 

Such an arrangement is the natural consequence of the 
establishment of a Central Bank of issue. The business 
of remittance is essentially banking business. Since the hank 
of issue must be the bank of the Government in other matters, 
it is convenient and, as will be seen, essential that it should be so 
in this matter also ; and it may be assumed that it will be able 
to transact the business at least as economically as the Govern- 
ment. Further, an obligation is imposed upon the Bank to main- 
tain the value of the currency. The annual remittance 
on Government account amounts to some £35 millions, 
a large sum in proportion to the total foreign remittance 
business of the country. The time and method of making 
these remittances have an intimate connection^ with the 
Bank’s discharge of its obligations. It would be difficult', 
if not impossible, for the Bank to discharge its essential 
obligation to the currency unless it conducted the remittance 
business of the Government. 

104. On the other hand, it has been suggested that the Reserve 
Bank, through its exclusive knowledge of its own bank rate 
policy, would, if allowed to deal in the exchange market, be 
placed in a position of undue advantage as compared with other 
banks and &ms. Such an objection might perhaps legitimately 
be made if it were proposed to hand over the control of the 
currency, and the conduct of Government remittance, to a bank 
competing with other banks for ordinary commercial business. 
But it is misconceived, made in relation to a transfer to such a 
Bank as we propose. In that institution the other banks of the 
countrj'’ will find, not a state-aided competitor, but a coadjutor 
and a potential source of support. The exchange operations of 
the Bank will normally be limited to the hona fide requirements 
of its customers (including the actual requirements of the 

The acMon of the Government by which in recent years pari of the 
remittance first put through the treasury was subsequently put through 
currency, shows that the Government cannot carry on its remittance operations 
irrespective of their effect on the Indian money market or on currency policy. 
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' Secretary of State) and to its necessary operations through and 
on account of the Eeserve. We may point out that such opera- 
tions may be necessary to the discharge of the responsibilities 
of the Bank, not only in the routine course of business, but in 
order to enable it to co-operate with other central banks in those 
joint measures which are increasingly necessary for the proper 
co-ordination of monetary policies. There is, therefore, no 
reason to suppose that its operations wull be in any way to the 
disadvantage of the market. 

105. It has been suggested that the Secretary of State has 
constitutional and statutory responsibilities to Parliament 
(including the particular responsibility to the holders of India 
sterling debt) which make it impossible for him to be satisfied 
with an obligation undertakea b}^ a bank, however pre-eminent 
in status, to keep him supplied with funds. We are, how^ever, 
unable to find that the duties and responsibihties laid upon 
the Secretary of State in relation to financial commitments in 
the United Kingdom are different in kind or extent from those 
laid ujDon him in relation to financial commitments in India, 
which are similar^ incurred in his name. The latter are already 
discharged on his behalf by the Government of India, and are to 
some extent discharged through the agency of the Imperial Bank. 
If the Secretaiy of State is able to entrust to duly authorised 
agents the carrying out of his debt and remittance obligations- 
in India, he may be satisfied similarly to employ an agent to keep 
him in funds for the implementing of his obligations in the United 
i^ingdom. The employment of an agent does not imply the 
a^brogation of the ultimate control and responsibility vested 
in the Secretary of the State. Should the agent not discharge 
the obligations wdiich it has accepted, the power of the Secretary 
of State himself to discharge his owm obligations is in no 
way qualified or diminished. 

106. When arrangements have been made for the transfer of 
the conduct of Government remittance to the Reserve Bank, it 
wull be necessary for the successful discharge of that function 
that the Secretary of State should furnish to the Bank in advance, 
through the Govei’nment of India, periodical information 
as to his requirements. It has been suggested in evi- 
dence that it wmuld not be possible to forecast with 
accuracy the requirements for any considerable length 
of time ahead. Occasions may obviously arise when 
unexpected commitments, or increases of existing commitments, 
may materialise on a large scale. Any scheme must qu’ovide 
for meeting such a contingency, w’hich wmuld no doubt be of 
rare occurrence. But a great part of the Secretary of State’s 
commitments aro in respect of payments wKich are regularly 
recurring, or at least easily foreseeable ; and it should not as a 
rule be difficult to produce reasonably accurate forecasts of the 
funds required. As regards minor variations between 
estimates and actuals, no difficulty is likely to arise. It is not, 
of course, suggested that it should be laid down that estimates 
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once furnished must be rigidly adhered to. The Bank would be 
primarily responsible for the programme of remittance, after 
giving due regard to the views of the Grovernment of India. The 
Secretary of State will no doubt retain a working balance suffi- 
cient to ensure his having funds available to meet any ordinary 
and foreseeable excess of actual over expected expenditm-e. 

107. The question by what methods the G-overmnent 
remittances to London should be made has in recent times 
occupied a prominent place in all discussions of the Indian 
ciu-rency system. With the creation of thfe E-eserve 
Bank, the transfer to it of the remittance business, and 
the withdrawal of Government from active operations in the 
exchange market, the significance of these questions will 
be greatly reduced. If the Bank is given the right 
and duty of conducting the official remittance business, 
as part of its larger function of managing the currency and credit 
system as a whole, it should clearly be left free, at its discretion, 
to employ such method or methods as it may find most con- 
venient and conducive to the smooth running of the machine. 
Under the new conditions, experience will soon teach — ^while 
nothing else can teach — by what methods the interests, 
commercial and financial, of the country can best be served., 

108, We observe that the method of remittance by tile 
purchase of sterling in the market in India, instead of the sale of 
council bills in London, has recently been introduced with ad- 
vantage, We have received much evidence as to the respective 
merits of private purchase of sterling and of public tender. The 
main objections lU'ged against the former system are that it 
involves undesirable secrecy and the possibility of favouritism, 
and against the latter that it is conducted by the Secretary of 
State in London, With regard to the latter objection, we are of 
opinion that the method of public tender could be employed in 
India with almost as much practical facility as it has been 
applied in London and with equal convenience to the commercial 
public. As regards the former, we recognise that there is some 
force in the objections under present conditions, but these wall 
cease to have any weight when once the system proposed under 
our plan has been introduced and the obligation placed upon the 
Bank to buy and sell gold at the prescribed prices. Beyond 
these observations we do not desire to go in the direction of 
lirescribing or limiting the methods of remittance to be employed 
by the Bank, To fetter its discretion in advance must be to 
waste the lessons of experience. 

109. It is to be observed that the exchange operations of the 
Bank, although effected in large measure to meet the requh’e- 
ments of the Government, will not be the operations of the 
Government. The question, therefore, of publicity does not 
arise in connection with these operations, . as it arises in the 
case of the exchange operations conducted directly by the 
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Goverumeiit. We consider that the occasional suspicion 
attached to these remittance operations has been intimately 
connected with the circumstance that the maintenance of 
exchange at a certain rate was dependent to some extent on the 
discretion of Government. Having regard to the statutory 
obligation which we propose should be imposed on the Bank, t6 
maintain the Indian currencj^ stable within the gold points of 
a fixed parity, we see no urgent reason for the publication of 
these exchange transactions. 

Remittance during the Transition Period. 

110. We do not recommend any general departure from present 
practice in the matter of purchase of sterling, pending the 
transfer of the business of remittance to the Bank. At the same 
time, in view of the observation which we have made on the 
subject of purchase by public tender, we recommend that, in 
order to obtain valuable experience, a trial be made of that 
system in India on the first suitable opportunity, pm'chases in 
the market being employed only for the purpose of “ inter- 
mediates ” on days wlien tenders are not received. In the case 
of intermediate purchases also, we recommend that a trial be 
made of the system of offering fixed prices, to be publicly an- 
nounced. Further, until the business of remittance is 
transferred to the Reserve Bank, we recommend that a weekly 
return should henceforward be published by the Government 
showing its remittances in the preceding week, and the mannei 
in which they were made. 

Relations of the Bank, the Government oi India and the 

Secretary of State. 

111. It has already been indicated, in general terms, that it 
is one of the primary functions of the Reserve Bank to act as 
the banker of the Government and to hold its cash balances. 
The centralisation in its hands of these balances and of the 
banking reserves in India of all banks operating in India is an 
indispensable condition for the proper discharge of the Reserve 
Bank’s primary duty of controlling credit and consequently the 
volume of the monetary circulation. It is no less indispensable 
that all the remittance transactions of the Government should be 
entrusted to it, as recommended in the preceding paragraphs, and 
that any balances of the Government of India and of the Secretary 
of State outside India should be placed in the charge of the 
Reserve Bank, through its branches or agencies. Only then 
will any danger of the Government’s remittance policy ' inter- 
fering with the proper management of the currency be 
eliminated. We recognise that this recommendation involves 
the amendment of section 23 of the Government of India Act. 
We recommend that such an amendment should be made. 
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312. The fact 'that Grovernmenfc balances held Yvith the 
imperial Bank in India bore no interest, while funds held in 
London could be employed remuneratively in the money market, 
.appears in the past to have led at times to unduly large accumu- 
lations of funds in London. As the proposed 2Jlan contemplates 
‘that the surplus profits of the Bank should accrue to the Govern- 
ment, there appears to be no longer any good reason why this 
practice, militating as it inevitably does against the smooth 
worldng of the management of credit and currency, should be 
continued. The arrangement contemplated need not impair the 
\aluable connection of the Bank of England with Indian financial 
affairs, as the Beserve Bank would, without doubt, closely 
-collaborate with it in the ordinary course. 

Note Issue and Beserve Requirements. 

General ohserMtions. 

113. Before setting out in detail the conditions which are to 
.govern the note issue of the Reserve Bank under the jiroposed 
,plan, a few general observations must be made on the Bank’s 
iresponsibilities, and the machinery by which it is enabled to 
'discharge them. 

The primary ta.slt of the Bank. 

114. The goal of all monetary policy is the achievement of 
stability of the purchasing power of the monetary unit', and the 
condition under which the sole light of note issue is entrusted to 
the Bank must clearly be the obligation to maintain stable the 
purchasing power of the rupee, both internally and 'externally. 
This stability will find expression internally in the stability 
of the general level of commodity prices, and externally in the 
stability of the purchasing power of the monetaiy unit in relation 
to gold, and consequently in relation to all exchanges with coun- 
tries whose currencies are linked to gold through either a gold or 
.a gold exchange standard. To assure this stability, it is indis- 
pensable that the obligation should be put upon the Bank at all 
times to buy and sell gold at fixed jirices which are laid down in 
the charter. The question as to wliat these prices should be will 
he discussed later on. 

The means io accomplish it. 

115. ^\^hat is the machinery which enables the Reserve Bank 
to undertake 'this obligation? The sole righf of note issue, and 
the stoppage of all further issues' of money bj^ the Government 
of India except 'through Ihe Bank, coupled with The power to 
impose upon the countiy a ‘judicious credit -policy — these give the 
■Reserve Bank the means to control the volume of the monetary 
cil'culation in India, and thus to stabilise the purchasing power 
mf the monetary unit. So long as the volume of the monetary 
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cii'culation does not exceed, or fall short of, the amount of money 
.at any time needed for the exchange -of the quantity of goods 
and sendees, which diave to be exchanged (regard being had^ to 
the “ velocity of cmcnlation ” and the frequency with which 
goods and services are exchanged), the purchasing power of the 
rupee will remain stable. The restriction of the nionetary 
circulation within these limits is the fundamental condition for 
internal stability, while internal stability is the main factor to 
achieve external stability. To appreciate this, we need only 
think of the repercussions which instability of the general level 
of internal prices has upon the foreign trade of a country. A 
rise of internal prices (that is, a fall of the internal purchasing 
power of the monetary unit) relative to the world level 
of gold prices, will inevitably imi>ede exports .and stimulate 
inii^orts, and cause the balance of foreign payments to be 
upset, and, with it, the exchanges. An internal depreciation of 
the monetary unit thus veiy -soon produces external depreciation. 
The reverse is the case when internal prices fall below the world 
level of gold prices. It clearly follows that stability of internal 
prices in relation to the world level of ^gold prices will prevent 
those repercussions, and will therefore prevent instability of the 
external value of the monetarj^ unit, that is, of the exchanges. 
And if the exchanges are stable, and keep within the 
upper or lower gold points set by the fixation of the price at 
which the Reserve Bank undertakes to buy and sell gold, it will 
not be called upon either to buy or sell gold. Provided, there- 
fore, the Bank follows a judicious policy of limiting the monetary 
circulation to the actual needs of the country by an appropriate 
credit policy, and so keeps the internal value of the rupee stable, 
the obligation to .buy and sell gold will cause it no embarrassment. 

116. It is- evident that a limitation of the monetary circulation 
to the real needs of the country postulates contraction and expan- 
sion of the currency in accordance with those needs. In a mainly 
agricultural country like India those needs .fluctuate widely, not 
merely according to the seasons of the , 3 - ear, but also according 
to the abundance or otherwise of crops and the prices they 
command. If that part at any rate of the notes which the Bank 
issues to meet the need of expansion is secured by assets of a 
character corresponding to this need of expansion, that is, if these 
assets ’mriture and are liquidated when the increased 'monetary 
circulation is no longer needed, the i)rocess of expansion and 
conti'action becomes almost -automatic. The true commercial 
bill, that is a bill drawn in respect of a genuine commercial trans- 
action, has these characteristics in a pre-eminent degree. It is 
a self-liquidating asset in the sense -that the liquidation of the 
commercial transaction liquidates the bill. It is for this reason 
that the charters of most of the central note-issuing banks provide 
for their note issues to be secured partly -by commercial bills. The 
charter of the Reserve Bank of India should contain a similar 'pro- 
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vision. With a view to promote the growth of these commercial 
bills we recommend that the stamp duty on bills of exchange 
be abolished. AVith the same aim. wo also recommend the sale 
by post offices of bill foi-m.^; in the English language and the 
vernacular in parallel. 

AA^e now turn to the other assets which are to be held by the 
Bank to secure its note issue. 

licscrce to assure (xicrual stability. 

117. AA'hile internal stability is a iundamental condition to 
assure the external stability of the rupee, it is nevertheless 
essential that the note issue should be secured to a substantial 
extent by assets which are capable ol rectifying a temporary di.s- 
equilibrium in the foreign balance of payments. Disequilibria 
are bound to occur, sometimes for seasonal causes, and some- 
times for reasons of a bad harvest or tinancial stringenev intern- 
ally or externally. Gold and gold securities are the assets most 
suitable for this purpose, for they can be readily employed to 
discharge external liabilities, pending the adjustment of the dis- 
equilibrium through an appropriate credit policy by the Bank. 

118. It is evident that the maximum amount which need.s to 
he kept at any given time as a resciwe to maintain the external 
value of the rupee is the amount by which India’s payments 
abroad exceed her receipts from abroad at that time, or briefly, 
India's adver.se balance of payments at any given time. But, as 
every sale of gold or gold exchange by the Besen’e Bank operates 
in the direction of contracting the internal circulation, and as 
there is a point beyond wliich the contraction of the monctaiy cir- 
culation cannot be carried, it may be said that the size of the 
gold leserve need not exceed the maxhnum amount to which 
currency can be so withdrawn from circulation. 

119. If notes were the only token money circulating in India, 
it would be a comparatively simple matter to determine to what 
extent they are to be secured by gold assets. The experience 
of other central note issuing banks is a valuable guide in this 
respect. 

120. But the problem in India is a more complex one, due to 
the fact that the circulation of fiduciaiy money of unlimited legal 
tender in India consists of rupee coin as well as of notes, that 
the amount of rupee coin in issue cannot be assessed accurately, 
and that an unknown, but certainly substantial, proportion of 

* It was stated in evidence that in America there was at one time a stamp 
duty on bills of exchange. It was found to restrict the development of the 
t^pe of paper essential to the functioning of a money market, to render 
difficult the adjustment of the Federal Reserve Bank rates nnJ to interfere 
with the operation of the Reserve Bank. This duty was the first to bo 
abandoned when at the end of the recent war America undertook tho reduction 
of taxation. 
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rupees in issue does not ordinarily serve as a medium of 
exchange, but is held as a store of wealth. Eupees wliich do 
not ordinarily serve as a medium of exchange, when employed 
for the purchase of gold at the Eeserve Bank, do not cause 
a contraction of the monetary circulation in the accepted sense. 
Their use for this purpose does not therefore produce the auto- 
matic reaction on internal prices which is produced by a con- 
traction of that part of the rupee circulation which is doing 
money’s work. 

121. The system of currency which we recommend makes it 
improbable, however, that these rupee hoards will be presented 
immediately for conversion into gold, for none of its provisions 
create an incentive to do so. It seems, nevertheless, desmable to 
provide for this contingency, for the Eeserve Bank could obviously 
not face the strain and^loss which would fall on it if these rupees 
were tendered in wholesale fashion for conversion into gold, 
and if it had to sell them for the value of their silver contents. 
To safeguard its position the following measures are recom- 
mended. There should be added to the liabilities, over and above 
the liabihties in respect of the note issue, an amoimt of Es. 50 
crores which is to be secured by assets in the same manner as if ir 
formed part of the note issue. ‘The Bank should, moreover, be 
given the right to deliver to the Government against payment in 
the form of notes, gold or gold securities (at the rate of Es. 4 
for each Es. 6 of rupee coin), all the rupee coin coming 
into its possession in excess of certain specified amounts, which 
are to be regarded as the upper limits to which rupee coin may 
be held as a reserve asset. 

122. The effect of this provision is that, if and when silver 
rupees are withdrawn from circulation as redundant, the obliga- 
tion to finance the withdrawal falls on the Government of India, 
and that is the quarter in which it should fall, because it was 
the Government that put them into circulation. But to assist 
in the finance, under the five to four ratio the Government of 
India, as is reasonable, receive back from the reserves, pari p-assu 
with the withdrawal, an amount which may be regarded as 
r^>'aghly equivalent to the original profits on coinage, the proceeds 
of which, accumulated in the Gold Standard Eeserve, we propose 
to make over to the Bank. 

123. The official witnesses in India have submitted estima-tes 
tending to show that the total amount of rupee coin at present 
in issue is from 350 to 400 crores. 'Taking the latter figure, and 
•deducting from it 150 crores, as the amount which, in their 
opinion, could in no event be spared from the circulation, they 
come to the conclusion that an amount of Es,250 crores may 
he regarded as that part of the rupee circulation which does not 
primarily serve monetary purposes. Differences of opinion 
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exist as to the minimum amount of rupees required by the large 
masses of the Indian population for the carrying on of small 
transactions. We are unable to frame any reliable estimate of 
this amount, but we do think that, in order to establish the new 
system on the safest basis, we should take the safest 
figure of rupee contractibility, viz. : that put forward by the 
official witnesses, as our guide. The figure of 260 crores 
includes Rs. crores of silver coin and bullion now^ held in the 
Paper Currency Reserve, of which, on the basis of the figures 
given for purposes of illustration in paragraph 144 below, 67 
crores should be handed over to the Reserve Bank on 

taking over the note issue, wdiile the balance of 18 crores 
should be retained by the G-overnment for gi-adual disposal. 
If, as does not seem unlikely, the 67 crores gradually 

go into circulation, the total amount of nipees that might 
then be spared from circulation ma}' be assumed to amount to 
about 232 crores. It is this amount which, while outstanding, 
would be secured by the 50 crores of addition to the Reserve. 
If and wdien these rupees come back from circulation and are 
delivered to the Government under the before-mentioned pro- 
posal, these 50 crores will be diminished at the rate of 1 rupee 
for every 5 rupees of redundant rupees delivered. In the event 
of further rupees being issued by Government on the Bank’s 
demand, this process would, of course, be reversed. 

124. Having in this manner provided for the po.ssibility 

of hoarded rupees being converted into gold, it remains 
to deal with the gold and gold security reserve to be 
provided for that part of the monetary circulation, which 

truly serves as a medium of exchange. If it be assumed 
that 150 crores of nipee coin can in no circumstances be spared 
from the circulation — and tliis is the minimum estimate 
— we have finally to determine wdiat proportion of the notes in 
issue can be spared from circulation, and what gold and gold 
security reserves should be held for the purpose. 

The system of note issue. 

125. Before we can proceed wdth this question further, it is 
necessary to consider the system of note issue wdiich is likely to 
prove most suitable to the particular conditions of India, and 
which it is therefore desirable to adopt. 

If we go bj’ the precedents of the currency legislation of other 
countries, we have two w’^ell-defined systems to choose from.' 

126. There is first what may briefly be termed the fixed 
fiduciary issue system, which has been adopted by England 
under its Bank Charter Act of 1844. By this Act the Bank of 

* See first footnote on page 6. 
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England is authorised to issue its own notes on the security of 
Government Debt to an amount fixed by statute. Any additional 
notes over and above this fixed fiduciarj? limit have to be secured 
by a gold backing of 100 per cent. The system rests on the 
thoroughly sound doctrine that there is a minimum of currency 
which must always remain in circulation unless the mechanism 
of exchange is to break down completely, and that, so long as tlie 
fiduciary issue is well within that minimum, there is no danger 
of the purchasing power of the cun-ency being adversely affected. 

127. The Act of 1844 requires the separation of the business of 
note issuing and banking into two separate departments — the 
Issue Department and the Banking Department. The Issue 
Department deals exclusivel}’’ with the issue and redemption of 
notes. It holds the gold reserves, and creates on their security and 
on the security of the fixed amount of Government Debt all the 
notes that it is entitled to create under the Act. The notes so 
created and issued to the public constitute the active circulation, 
wMle the balance of notes created but not issued to the public 
constitutes the Reserve, which Reserve is held by the Banking 
Department. That Department is concerned with the discount, 
credit, and banking business generally. The size of that Reserve 
constitutes the limit to which the currency can be expanded. If 
more cnri'ency is needed (as, for instance, in a severe crisis), 
nothing remains but to suspend the Bank Act. That, as is well 
known, has happened three times in the history of the Act up 
to the outbreak of the great -war. 

128. It will be appreciated that, under this system, expansion 
or contraction of the note issue beyond the fixed fiduciary limit 
fakes place at a rate exactly corresponding to the increase or 
decrease of the gold reserves. The system is a cautious one, 
but safety is secured at the expense of elasticity. In spite of 
its rigidity, however, the system has worked well in England, not 
because expansion and contraction are not as necessary there as 
they are in other countries, but because the widespread develop- 
ment of the joint stock banking organisation of the country has 
led to the cheque, and not the bank note, being the chief medium 
of exchange. Expansion and contraction of the cm'rency in 
England thus takes place through the cheque currency, and so 
imparts to the system the necessary elasticity. 

129. The other system which might be chosen is that in 
operation in many of the countries on the continent of Europe, 
in the United States under the Eederal Reserve system, and in 
South Africa. It may conveniently be termed the propor- 
tional roseiwe system. The system does not require the note 
issuing and banking functions to be separated into two depart- 
ments. Under it, the notes in active circulation are secured by 
a minimum percentage of gold or gold securities, which is laid 
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down by statute, and which is 40 jair cent., in the case of the 
Federal Bescrve Sysicin tiud in South Africa, and is less in other 
countries. These minima, however, arc not rigidly iixed. i>?!t 
may bo transrrresped with (he consent of the' tlovernment for 
shor! period? on the condition (hat the i?.~im!g btink pay? a 
tax reckoned on the timount of the deficiency, d'his tax ss 
made to rise .steeply tis the deficiency inerca?c<^. 3t v.i!l be 
appreciated that (ho fact that the Government'? permis.-ion Ins 
to be obtained, tind (hat this jsermiFsion i.? only given for com- 
paiativcly short ]>eriods, and further, that the baidc ha-- m p.i\ 
a steeply rising tax. forces the hank to ta.ko piompt measures to 
redress the .situation hv an appropriate credit policy. It will aipo 
be a]iprocia(ed (hat. under tin? system, an rn-tual suspension of 
th.o Bank Act need not talcc place. 

lyO. its chief characlerntic is that expansion .'imi •■ontr.ftiou 
do not, a.s in the case of the Iixed fuluciarv i.-eoie. taki* place at the 
.same rate ;!.s the gold re.servos inciease or decrease, lim that 
it permits expansion, and forex's contraction to take plar>j 
(a.ssuming as an ('xampio the Federal lt(‘'-»avc .nystfiii) in the 
proiwrtion of 100 ; 40. An aildiiion of 4f) units to (he gold re-erve 
permits (he hank to i?.sue notes to the iimount of 100 nnit.-. 
Conversely, a loss of re.serve.- of 40 units forces a contraction 
of notes to the extent of 100 units. The .system thus permits of 
a far wider range of expansion and contnictimi than tic- hx'-d 
fiduciary issue .system. Jt .should ho mentioned, however, that 
the Central Banks v.-orking under tins .systcin tjrdinariiy main- 
tain a reserve ratio far above (ho legal minimum. 'riu-ir 
reserve, in pre-war days under normal conditions, used to Us' in 
(he neighbourhood of oO (o GO per cent, 'I’he r.y?tem, it will be 
Seen, possesses the (piality of elasticity to a f.nr gre.ater extent than 
file fixed fiduciary system. The objection is sometinu-- rai'-ed 
that, because of this greater elaslieity, it lend? itsejf to inflation, 
and is therefore less to he recommended than the fixed fiduciary 
issue system. It may, on the other luind. be said that, .as the 
fixed fiduciary issue svstem can only work .saii?f;(ctorilv where 
the chief medium of payment is not the note but the cheque, 
the scope for inflation tliroiigli an undue expansion of credit is 
just as great as it is in the case of the ]U’oporlionni reserve system, 
with legal tender money as the chief medium of exchange. Both 
.\v-;tems obviously require prudence in flie management of 
currency and credit. 

Proportional reserve system recommended for India. 

131. Joint stock hanlving and the u.ce of the cheque as currency 
are already developing in India, but they can hardly be expected 
to develop sufficiently quickly to mitigate the rigidity of the 
fixed fiduciary issue system. In the past complaints liave often 
been heard that the Indian paper currency has been made unduly 
rigid liy the attempt to imitate the provisions of the English 
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Bank Charter Act. The need for seasonal expansion and con- 
traction in India is particularlj' pronounced owing to the mainly 
agricultural character of its internal economy. We therefore 
recommend the adoption of a proportional reserve system of note 
issue; and the outlines .of the charter presented later in this 
Beport have been framed on that principle. 

Gold and gold security reserve. 

132. In the light of the experience of other note-issuing banks 
y^hich are working this system, it seems safe to provide for the 
gold and gold securities in the reserve to be not less than 40 per 
cent, of the liabilities, he., of the notes in issue ylus the 50 crores 
on account of outstanding rupees. The Bank would, of course, 
in normal times, work to a percentage much higher than the 
40 per cent, minimum. 

Other reserves. 

133. The remainder of these liabilities might be secured by 
Clovernment of India rupee securities knd rupee coin, though 
certain qualifying conditions should be made in regard to their 
use as reserve assets. 

134. Dealing first with the use of rupee coin for the purpose, 
the following considerations are relevant. The scheme under 
consideration contemplates no statutory obligation upon the 
Beserve Bank to convert its own notes into rupee coin. There 
is therefore no logical necessity for the Bank to hold 
rupee coin in its Issue Department (though it will doubtless hold 
it in appropriate quantities in its Banking Depailment) when 
once the Government of India notes have been replaced by 
Beserve Bank notes. The desirability of eliminating inipee coin 
from the Issue Department is emphasised when its worth as a 
reserve asset is examined. From the point of view of the 
management of the currency by the Bank, the rupee coin is 
indistinguishable from the notes it issues, in spite of the 
fact that the rupee, appropriately described as a “ note 
printed on silver,” is made of .a more costly material 
than the paper note. Both are tokens depending for their 
purchasing power upon the limitation of their issue, and both 
require to be secured by an adequate amount of gold and 
gold securities to assure their external value. The fact that 
seme 85* crores of rupees have found their way into the Paper 
Currency Be.serve is proof that, for'the time being at any rate, 
they are redundant. Hence their unfitness as an asset to secure 
the stability of the purchasing power of the currency. 

135. On the other hand we propose, for the reasons indicated 
in paragraph 69 above, to make it incumbent on the Bank to 
supply rupees freely to the, public in such quantities as may be 
required for circulation, and we propose to lay on the Government 


“ See first footnote on page 6. 
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the duty of sujiplying ruiiees to the Bank in order to enable it to 
carry out this obligation. It is conceivable that a large 'rise in 
,the price of silver might prevent the Government from discharg- 
ing this duty, in which rase the Bank would be freed finm its 
obligation. But so long as the obligation prevails it is reasonable 
to permit the Bank to bold some of the rupees required to fulfil 
it in the Tteserves of the Issue Department. The present stock 
is undoubtedly excessive, and we propose that a part of it should 
be retained by Government. The balance of (say) 67 crores will 
be made over to the Issue Department at the outset, and it is 
not unlikely that a considerable portion will be absorbed as a 
necessary addition to the currency in the first few years. If 
rupees are wanted for this purpose 'they wdll automatically fiow 
out of the Issue Department, and will then be replaced by assets 
of a more desirable kind, such as commercial bills, or gold. If, 
on the other hand, they are not wanted, and do not flow out 
of the Issue Department, they are clearl}* undesirable as a 
reseiwe asset, and should therefore be got rid of deliberately 
and be replaced by assets of a more eligible character. 

These considerations have led to a provision being included 
in these proposals to limit the quantity of rupee coin -which the 
Bank is permitted to hold in its Issue Department to g)’adually 
diminishing amounts spread over 10 j'ears. 

136. Dealing with the question of the propriety of including 
Government of India securities among the reserves, it is easy 
to appreciate that they form a far less desirable asset than com- 
mercial bills, tor they lack that most useful quahty of the latter 
to expand and contract the currency automatically in accordance 
with the needs of the country. In the case of Government 
securities, expansion .and contraction depends entriely npon the 
•will and judgment of the currency lauthority, and is therefore 
more liable to errors of judgment. A large holding of Govern- 
ment securities, moreover, might give rise to difficulties in con- 
nection with their realisation if the need for it -arose. Their 
inclusion among the reserve assets of the Issue Department can 
therefore only ‘be justified if the amount held is limited to only 
so much of the circulation as is unlikely, in any circumstances, 
to be withdrawm, plus such further amount as can in all prob- 
ability be realised without causing an undue disturbance of the 
Government’s credit. 

Even the conditional utility wloich attaches to ordinary 
securities is absent in the casC'Of the “tcreated ” securities that 
now find a place in the Deserve. In respect of -these, we recom- 
mend that the Government should be required to replace them 
by marketable securities gradually within a period of 10 years. 

■Separation of the Banking 'and 'Issue Departments. 

137. ‘We have stated above that the proportional reserve 
system does not necessitate the separation of the banking and 
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note issuing functions of a Reserve Bank. Wlierever the system 
is in. operation no such separation, is in fact made. If, neverthe- 
less, in the plan submitted in our Report such a separation is 
proposed, it is. because we have been impressed by the 
view put forward' by many witnesses that the accounts 
of the Reserve Bank should be j^^esented in. the simplest 
possible form, and that it is essential from this point 
of view to set out in, a separate statement the assets and 
liabilities in respect of the note issue. We think that such a 
separation would inspire greater confidence in the new note.. 
Although this is a novel way of dealing with the matter, there 
would seem to be no strong reason why it should not be adopted. 

Government Guarantee of the Bank Note. 

138. We recommend that the notes of the Bank shall be 
guaranteed by the G-overnment of India. ' The purpose of this 
guarantee is to promote confidence in the notes of the Bank. 
A double change is proposed, in the status of the note. It is 
to be a bank note instead of a Government note, and it is to 
be convertible into gold bars and' not as of right into silver rupees 
..as in the past. In order to obviate any discredit that might 
attach to the new note in consequence of these changes, it is 
in our opinion essential that the note should be guaranteed by 
the Government at least for the first period of the Bank’s charter. 
We propose belbw a provision which will adequately secure the 
Government in respect of that guara.ntee. 

Outlines of the Proposed Provisions of the Charter. 

139. It will be convenient now to fonnulate, amplify and 
summarise the plan for the Reserve Bank which we recommend, 
in the form of outlined provisions for a charter. 

Relatmis with the Government of India and the Secretary, 

of State. 

140. The provisions of the charter dealing with the relations 
of the Bank, the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State, should be framed' to cover our general recommendations, 
as follows, : — 

The Bank undertakes to accept monies for account of the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State and to make 
payments up to the amount standing to the credit of then 
accounts, and' to carry out' all their exchange, remittance, invest- 
ment and other banldng operations, including the management 
of the Government of India Debt, on conditions to be mutually 
agreed upon. 

The Government of India and the Secretary of State under- 
take to entrust the Bank with all their monej’^,. remittance, 
exchange and banking transactions in India, Loudon and else- 
where, subject, in the case of London,, to existing or future 
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arrangements with the Bank of England, and in particular to 
deposit, free of interest, all their cash balances and to concen- 
trate all theii’ money transactions at the Bank, its branches or 
agencies. The G-overnment of India and the Secretary of State 
undertake, further, to entrust the Bank with any transactions 
they may desire to undertake in gold and securities, as also their 
ordinary transactions in silver, with the management of the 
Government of India Debt both in India and in London, and 
with the issue of au}' new loans, subject, however, to existing 
or future arrangements with the Bank of England in regard to 
the management' of the Government of India Debt in London 
and the issue of new loans there. 

Note issue. 

141. The Bank shall have the sole right to issue bank notes 
in India for a period of (say) twenty-five years, provided that 
the Government of India may continue to issue notes as hereto- 
fore during such time as the Bank requires to put itself in a 
position to issue its own notes in substitution for the Government 
of India notes now in circulation. As soon as the Bank has 
notified the Government that it is in a position to issue notes, 
the Government shall cease to issue or re-issue its own notes, 
or any other type of paper money. Not later than five years 
from the date of the charter becoming operative the Government 
of India notes still outstanding shall cease to be legal tender 
except at Government treasuries. 

Denomination of notes. 

142. The denominations of the notes issued by the Bank shall 
be 1, 0 , 10, 50, 100, 500, 1,000 and 10,000 rupeo.5, or such other 
denominations as may be approved of by the Governor-General in 
Council. 

Issue Department. 

143. The issue of bank notes shall be conducted by the Bank 
in a dejiartmeiit to be called “ The Issue Department,” which 
shall be separated and kept wholly distinct from the department 
in which its general banking business is carried on and which 
is to be called ‘‘ The Banking Department.” The assets of the 
Issue Department shall not be subject to any liability other than 
the liabilities of the Issue Department as defined in the charter 
{see paragraph 146). It shall be lawful for the Central Board 
of Governors, if they think fit, to appoint a Committee, or Com- 
mittees, of Governors for the conduct and management of the 
Issue Department, and from time to time to remove the 
members, and define, alter and regulate the constitution and 
powers of such Committee as they shall think fit. Provided 
nevertheless that the Issue Department shall always be kept 
separate and distinct from the Banking Department. 
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Transfer of reserves to the Issue Department. 

144. There shall be transferred and appropriated by the 
Government of India to the Issue Department of the Bank the 
follovdng' assets, to be set forth in detail in a schedule to be 
attached,- viz. : — 

Crores. 

Bupee coin of a face value of ... ... 67 

Bupee securities of a market value of ... 50 

Gold securities of a market value of ... 88 

Gold coin and bullion at par value ... 30 


235 *^ 

Thereupon there shall be delivered by the Issue Department to 
the Banking Department such an amount of bank notes as, 
together with the Government of India notes then in circulation, 
shall be equal to the aggregate amount of the rupee coin, rupee 
securities, gold securities and gold coin or bullion so appropriated 
to the Issue Department, less a sum equal to the amount of the 
rupee redemption liability referred to in the section (paragraph 
146 below) dealing with the ‘ ‘ Definition of liabilities of the 
I.ssue Department.” 

From and after such transfer and appropriation to the Issue 
Department, it shall not be lawful for the Issue Department 
of the Bank to issue its notes to the Banking Department except 
in exchange for other notes of the Bank, or Government of India 
notes, or for gold coin and bullion, or gold securities, or 
rupee coin, or Government of India securities, or such bankable 
bills of exchange as are permitted under the charter to form the 
security for the issue of the Bank’s notes. Brovided always that 
it shall be lawful for the Banking Department to pay out all 
Deserve Bank notes which it shall at any time receive from 
the Issue Department, or otheiwise, in the same manner as 
such payment would be lawful if made by any other person. 

Reserve requirements. 

145. The character of the Deserves, which it shall be lawful 
for the Issue Department to hold as security for its liabilities, 
should be closely defined. Of its holding of gold coin or bullion, 
at least one-half shall be held in the Bank’s custody in India, 
while the remaining half may be held outside India in the 
custody of its branches or agencies or deposited in other banks 
earmarked for the Bank’s . account. Gold in any Mint or in 
transit belonging to the Bank shall be counted as part of its 
reserves. 

* These figures are as shown in Schedule III, based on the note circulation 
figures of 30th April, 1926, and are illustrative only. 
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The gold securities which it shall be lawful for the Issue 
Department to hold as part of its Reserves shall be securities 
the capital and interest of which shall be payable in a cmrency 
which is exchangeable into gold on demand and exportable in 
that form. They may be the following : — 

(a) Balances standing to the credit of the Issue Depart- 
ment of the Bank at the Central Note Issuing Bank of a 
foreign country; 

(b) Bills of Exchange of a matmity not exceeding 90 
days bearing at least two good signatures drawn on and 
payable at a foreign money centre ; 

(c) Securities of Governments other than the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Provided that for a period of 2 years from this charter 
becoming operative the Issue Department may hold Government 
of India sterling securities to an amount not exceeding 
Rs. 7 crores, and provided further that, after the lapse of 2 years 
at least one-half of the securities of Governments other than 
the Government of India shall be of a maturity not exceeding 
5 years. 

The Reserves to secure the liabilities of the Issue Department 
must consist of gold or gold securities to an amount of not less 
than 40 per cent, of these liabilities, provided that the holding 
of gold coin and bullion shall not be less than 20 per icent. of 
the liabilities after the end of the 5th year and 25 per cent, of 
the liabilities after the end of the 10th year from the date of 
the charter becoming effective. In no case, however', shall it 
be less than Rs. 30 crores. In order to enable the Issue Depart- 
ment of the Bank to show in its opening accounts a reserve 
ratio of not less than 50 per cent., that is to show a good margin 
above the minimum requmement, the 'Government of India 
should be required to replace any necessary amount (Rs. 7 -crores, 
on the basis of the figures of note circulation on the 30th April 
last) of created rupee securities by gold securities. If the 
Government should find it inconvenient immediately to provide 
other suitable gold seciu'ities, they maj'- be allowed to replace such 
rupee securities by an equivalent amount of Government of India 
sterling securities (created ad hoc), these to be replaced within 
2 years by gold securities of the kinds specified above. 

The balance shall be -seemnd by the holding in the Issue 
Department of rupee coin, 'Government of India rupee seemities 
and such domestic drafts, bills of exchange and hankers’ 
acceptances as are ehgible for purchase by the Bank under this 
charter, provided that the rupee coin held shall not exceed the 
amounts specified in the following table, or 10 per cent, of the 
Habilities of the Issue Department, whichever is the greater ; — 

Rs. 70 crores until the -end of the third year. 
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Es. 50 crores from the ‘end of the thh'd to the end of the sixth 
year, 

Rs. 35 crores from the fend of the sixth to the end of the 
tenth year, 

Es. 25 crores thereafter; 

and provided further that the Government of India rupee 
securities held shall not exceed 25 per cent, of the liabilities 
with a maximum (overriding) of Es. 50 crores. 

At the outset, any excess in the combined assets of the Paper 
Currency and Gold Standard Reserves over the habilities (as 
defined in the next succeeding clause) shall be retained- by the 
Government in the form of silver bulhon and coin. Schedule 111 
to our Report shows, on the basis of the figures of 30th April, 
1926, the assets and liabilities of the Issue Department. 


Definition of liabilities of the Issue Department. 

146. The liabilities of the Issue Department referred to in the 
preceding paragraph (Reserve Requh’ements) shall be an amount 
equal to the amount of Government of India and Bank notes in 
issue plus an initial amount of 50 crores in respect of “ rupee 
redemption,” which latter amount is to be reduced by one rupee 
for every five rupees delivered to the Government of India by 
virtue of the provisions in the next succeeding paragraph. The 
reverse procedure shall be followed when rupees are issued by 
the Government to the Bank, i.e. the rupee redemption liability 
will be increased by one rupee for evei’y 5 rupees so issued. 


'Bight to deliver redundant rupees to Government. 

147. The Bank shall have the right to deliver to the Govern- 
ment of India against payment of four rapees in notes, gold or 
gold securities for every five rupees coin so delivered all the 
rupee coin of which it inaj^ become possessed in excess of the 
amount which, under the clause headed ” Reseiwe Require- 
ments ” it is permitted to hold as part security for the liabilities 
of the Issue Department. Conversely the Bank shall be entitled 
to obtain rupees current under the Coinage Acts from the 
Government of India on payment of 4 rupees in notes, gold 
or gold securities for every 5 rupees so obtained. 

148. The Government of India shall undertake not to 're-issue 
any rupee coin delivered under this or the preceding olauses nor 
to coin and put into circulation any Iresh rupees, except to the 
Bank and on the Bank’s demand. The Bank, on the other hand, 
shall undertake not to dispose of rupee coin otherwise than for 
the purposes -of cu’culation or by dehveiy to Government as 
hereinbefore prescribed. 
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Notes to be legal tender and guaranteed by Government. 

149. The notes of the Bank shall be legal tender for the pay- 
ment of any amount, and shall be guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of India. If and when the Bank fails to comply with the 
provisions of clauses 150-151 to buy and sell' gold on 
the prescribed conditions, and the Government’s guarantee thus 
becomes operative, or if and when it fails to comply with any 
other provision of the charter, which in the opinion of the 
Governor General in Council is essential, the assets held 
in the Issue Department shall become the property of the 
Government so far as they are required to meet the liability of 
the notes or of rupee redemption. Such failure shall involve the 
forfeitui’e of the privilege of note issue, unless it were caused by 
an impediment due to force majeure and recognised as such by 
the Govenaor-Geueral in Council. 

The Bank to sell gold. 

150. The Bank shall sell to any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its offices at Bombay, Calcutta or Madras, during 
the office hours of the Bank, and pays the purchase price in any 
legal tender money, gold bullion for delivery at its Bombay office 
at the jirice’*’ of Bs. 21 as. 3 ps. 10 per tola G80 grs.) of fine gold, 
but only in the form of bars containing approximately 400 ozs. 
U,065 tolas) of fine gold. Provided that whenever the market 
rate for the selling price of telegraphic transfer on London is 
less than the upper gold point of the exchange as defined below, 
the Bank shall sell gold as aforesaid for delivery at its office at 
Bombay or in London at the option of the purchaser at prices 
hereinafter called the notified prices. 

The upper gold point referred to above is equivalent to l5. Gd. 
gold plus a proportionate amount to cover the cost 
of shipping gold bullion from London to Bombay, in- 
cluding packing, freight, insurance, and loss of interest, 
and shall be determined and published in the same manner 
as the notified prices. The notified price for delivery in 
London shall be the said price of Bs. 21 as. 3 ps. 10 per 
tola, with the addition of an amount corresponding to the 
expenses of the shipment of gold bullion from Bombay to the 
Bank of England, London, including packing, freight, insurance, 
and loss of interest. Tlie notified price for delivery in Bombay 
shall be the said price plus an amount corresponding to twice the 
said expenses. The notified prices shall be calculated by the 
Bank from time to time as necessary. They shall be submitted 
TO the Government of India, which shall satisfy itself that 
they have been calculated in the manner provided above, and 
certify the same. They shall be published with the certificate by 
notification in the Gazette of India, and the publication of the 

^ The figures in this paragraph are based upon our recommendation in 
section IV of the Eeport regarding the parity of the rupee. 
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notification and certificate shall be conclusive as between the 
Bank and all parties as to the prices at which the Bank shall sell 
.gold.* 

The Bank to buy gold. 

161. The Bank shall be obliged to buy from any person who 
makes a demand in that behalf at its offices in Bombay, Calcutta, 
and Madras, during the office hours of the Bank, in exchange for 
R,ny legal tender money, gold bullion for delivery at its Bombay 
-office at the price of Es. 21 as. 3 ps. 10 per tola of fine gold, but 
only in the form of bars containing approximately 400 ozs. (1,066 
■tolas) of fine gold ; provided always that the Bank shall in all 
cases be entitled to require such gold bullion to be melted and 
assayed by persons approved by the Bank at the expense of the 
parties tendering such gold bullion. 

The Bank to maintain the free interchangeability of the 
different forms of legal tender currency. 

162. It shall be the duty of the Bank to maintain the free inter- 
•changeability of the different forms of legal tender currency. It 
shall issue notes on demand in exchange for rupees and it shall, in 
•exchange for notes of Es. 5 or upwards, supply notes of lower 
walue or rupees or other token coins in such quantities as may be 
required for circulation. It will be the duty of the Government 
to supply such silver rupees or other token coins to the Bank on 
•demand. Should the (Government at any time fail to discharge 
this duty the Bank will be released from its obligation to supply 
such coins to, the public. 

Suspension of Reserve requirements and tax on note issue. 

163. The Bank shall be authorised and empowered, subject to 
the consent of the Governor-General in Council, to suspend -for a 
period not exceeding 30 days, and from time to time to renew such 
suspension for periods not exceeding 15 days, the requirements 
as to gold and gold securities reserve specified in the charter ; 
provided that, upon the amounts by which the reserve 
for the notes falls below the requirements of the charter 
in respect of such notes, a tax shall be paid to the 
Government equal to the Bank’s discount rate in force at the 
particular period plus one per cent, per annum when the gold and 
gold securities reserve against the notes is less than 40 per cent, 
hut more than 321 per cent, and an additional 1-1 per cent, 
per annum in respect of each 2-^- per cent, decrease or part 
■thereof by which the reserve falls below 321. Provided that the 
tax shall in no event be less than 6 per cent. 


'••' As to the calculatior.s concerned, see Schedule I. 

* e 
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Bank exempt from further note tax. 

154. The Bank shall be exempted from the payment of any 
tax or duty upon its note issue, other than the graduated tax 
j)rovided for in the last preceding paragraph. 


Condition of note currency. 

155. The form and material of the notes issued' by the Bank 
shall be approved by the Governor-General in Council. 

The Bank shall not re-issue notes which are torn or partially, 
defaced or are soiled by excessive handling, and provision shall 
be made by the Bank for the disinfection and sterilization of 
notes before re-issue. 

In order to express on the face of the new note the 
cardinal features, viz., the guarantee of Government and the 
fact that it is essentially a Bank note, we suggest that its 
form should be as follows : — 


BESERVE BANE OE INDIA. 

GUARANTEED- BY 
THE GOVERNMENT OE INDIA. 

ONE HUNDRED RUPEES . 

Reserve Bank of India notes are legal tender 
for the payment of any amormt and are convertible into, 

gold in accordance with the provisions of 

Act of 

Issued by the Reserve Bank of India under the 
authority of the above Act. 


Chief' Cashier. 


Audit. 

156'. The provisions of the Imperial Bank of India Act, 1920, 
Schedule II, regulations 58 to 60 inclusive,, regarding the election 
of auditors, the right of the -Governor-General in Council to 
appoint an auditor, and their rights and duties, seem appropriate 
and should be embodied in the new charter, with one modifi- 
cation, namely, that instead of three auditors, the new charter 
shall provide for not less than two auditors or firms of auditors. 
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Returns. 

157. — (1) The Bank shall make up and transmit to the 
Governor-General in Council weekl}' an account of the Issue 
Department and of the Banking Department in the form set _ 
out in Schedule IV. The Government shall cause copies of 
these accounts to be published in the next .succeeding issue of 
the Gazette of India. 

(2) The Bank shall also, within two months from the close- 
of each half of the financial year, transmit to the Governor- 
General in Council a copj^ of its half-yearly accounts, signed 
by the Managing Governor, Deputy Managing Governor, and- 
the Chief Accountant of the Bank, and certified by the auditors, 
and the Government shall cause such copies to be published 
in the Gazette of India. 

(3) The Bank shall also, within 60 days after the 31st Decem- 
ber in each year, transmit to the Governor-General in Council 
a list giving the names, ^ addresses and occupations and the 
number of shares held by each shareholder of the Bank. 

Bank rate. 

T58. The Bank shall make public from time to time the- 
minimum rate at which it is prepared to buy or rediscount bills 
of exchange, or other commercial paper eligible for purchase 
under the charter. 

Secrecy as to the bifsiness of the Bank. 

]59. The Governors, officers and employees uf the Bank shall 
be obliged to maintain secrecy in regard to the affairs of the 
Bank and its customers, and any person contravening this 
provision shall be liable to a heavy pecuniary fine or imprison- 
ment, or both. 

Falsification of hooks, statements , etc. 

160. Any Managing Governor, Deputy INIanagiug Governor,. 
Governor, officer, or employee of the Bank — 

{a) who falsifies any account, statement, return or other 
document respecting the affairs of the Bank, with intent 
to defraud or in a manner calculated to deceive shall be 
guilty of an offence and liable on conviction to imprisonment 
or to a fine, or to both. 

(b) who negligently and in breach of his duty makes ,. 
prepares, signs, approves or concurs in any account, state- 
ment, return or other document respecting the affairs of the- 
Bank containing any false or deceptive statement, shall be- 
guilty of an offence, and liable on conviction to imprison- 
ment, or to a fine. 

67G88 (j 
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Cash Reserves to he maintained by hanks and hankers 
against deposits. 

161. It seems highly desh’able that the Bank Act should also 
include provisions compelling every bank or banker transacting 
business in India, from a date to be notified by the Governor- 
General, to establish and maintain minimum reserve balances 
with the Reserve Bank equal to 10 per cent, of its or his demand 
liabilities to the public in India, and 3 per cent, of its or his 
time liabilities to the public in India. It should be made 
obligatory upon every bank or banker transacting business in 
India to make a return at the end of each month, signed by the 
Chief Officer and Chief Accountant, or, in the case of a private 
film, a Partner and the Chief Accountant of the firm, and to 
send such return to the prescribed officer of the Government 
and to the Bank, showing ; — 

(a) The amount of the demand and time liabilities respec- 
tively to the public in India ; 

(h) The amount of Government of India and Bank notes 
respectively held in India ; 

(c) The amount of rupee coin and subsidiary coin respec- 
tively held in India; 

(d) The total amount of advances and discounts resx>ec- 
tively in India; and 

(e) The reserve balances held at the Eeserve Bank. 

Failure to comply wuth this provision should be subject tp a 
penalty recoverable by action in a competent court. A summary 
of such monthly return for each bank or banker should be 
published in the Gazette of India. 

When it appears from any monthly return that any bank or 
banker has failed to maintain the required reserve balances it 
shall be competent for the Government of India to call for such 
further return, or make such inspection of the books and accounts 
of the bank in default as may be necessary to ascertain the 
amount of the deficiency and period during which it continued. 
The bank so in default shall incur a jienaltj'^ at a rate per annum 
which shall be 3 per cent, above the Reserve Bank’s official 
discount rate on the amount of the deficiency for each day that 
it continued. The penalty shall be raised to 5 per cent, above 
the Reserve Bank’s official discount rate after the first seven days 
of the deficiency. No bank or banker may at any time make 
new loans or pay dividends unless and until the reserve balance 
required under this section is restored. 

Interpretation of term “ Banh or Banker.” 

162. We suggest that the term “ bank or banker ” should be 
interpreted as meaning every person, firm, or company, using in 
its description or title “ bank ” or “ banker ” or “ banking,” 
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arid every company accepting deposits of money subject to 
withdrawal by cheque, draft, or order. We recognise, however, 
that in view of the special conditions of indigenous banking in 
India, this matter will require more detailed consideration than 
we have been able to give to it, and we recommend that it be 
further examined. 

Functions and capacities of the Bank. 

163. The functions and capacities of the Reserve Bank shall 
be as defined in Schedule II. 

Regulations. 

164. A provision should also be inserted in the charter giving 
the Governor-General power to make, from time to time, 
j-egulations, not inconsistent wuth the charter, prescribing all 
matters which are required or permitted to be prescribed, or, 
which are necessary or convenient to be prescribed, for giving 
effect to the provisions of the charter. 

Time Table. 

165. The above proposals cannot, of course, all be brought 
into operation at once. The existing agreement with the 
Imperial Bank of India, for instance, is not due to expire until 
the 27th January, 1931, and the contract with the Bank of 
England for the supply of Government notes is not due to expire 
until the 30th June, 1929. The earlier termination of either 
agreement could no doubt be negotiated. On the assumption 
that the necessary arrangements are made, we recommend the 
following time table for the chief changes : — 

The transfer of assets referred to in paragraph 144 should 
be made as soon as the Reserve Bank notifies that it is 
"in a position to issue its own notes, but not later than 
1st January, 1929. 

The obligation to buy and sell gold should come into 
operation on a date .to be approved by the Governor- 
General in Council on the proposal of the Bank, but not 
later than the 1st January, 1931. 


Transitory Provisions. 


166. During the transition period the cmrency authority* 
must be under an obligation to buy gold and to sell gold or 
gold exchange at its option at the gold points of the 
accepted gold parity of the rupee. It should take whatever 
steps are required to convert in the safest and most gradual 


T, By currency authority is meant the Government of India or the Reserve 
Jiank of India, whichever is in control of the note issue. 
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manner a jiortion of the sterling balances into gold bullion. 
R,nd should pui’sue a policy calculated to strengthen the position 
of the Bank in relation to gold when it assumes charge of the 
-currency and the Reserve. 

We desire expressly to emphasise that this recommendation as 
to the transition period is of the essence of our proposals. The 
Government of India should at once publiclj- announce its accept- 
ance of the obligation as defined, and should fulfil it witliout 
Yariation during the period of transition. We are of opinion that 
this obligation should be embodied in statutory form. In 
Schedule V we suggest an outline form for such statute. 

Interdependence of Eecommendations. 

167. In conclusion, we de.sire to emphasise that our recom- 
mendations in the preceding sections of this Beport should be 
regarded as a comprehensive whole and that modifications of any 
of their integral parts involve the danger of destroying their 
balance and so preventing the efficient and smooth working of 
the whole. 

IV.— STABILISATION OP THE BUPEE. 

Time for Stabilisation. 

168. The system of currency which we have recommended 
implies the adoption of some fixed gold parity for the rupee, and 
the stabilisation of the rupee at that parity. It is therefore 
essential to our inquiry to consider whether the time is ripe for 
such a stabilisation of the rupee, and, if .so, at what rate that 
stabilisation should be effected. 

169. The great preponderance of opinion in the evidence 
which we have received is that it is desirable that the gold parity 
■of the rupee should be fixed and that the rupee should lie 
■stabilised at that parity forthwith. It is held that the rupee 
should not be left to discretionary variations, with a view to the 
mitigation of internal price movements or for any other purpose ; 
;and it is argued that, in view of the circumstances of the times, 
including the return to a gold basis of the United Kingdom, the 
Dominions, and other countries, the time is now fully ripe for 
such stabilisation. Each addition to the list of countries which 
have stabilised their currency in relation to gold improves the 
prospects for the stability of gold prices. 

170. In this opinion we concur. So long as no such parity is 

fixed, there must be uncertainty as to the future of exchange, 

and a consequent lack of confidence. Commercial initiative 

must be discouraged, and the machinery of commerce generally 

must be clogged^ and hampered. There are therefore the 

u\ . 
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strongest practical reasons for deciding upon the parity and 
stabilising thereat forthwith, if that can be done with safety. 

171. After considering all foreseeable chcumstances, we have 
come to the conclusion that it is safer to stabilise now than to 
wait. We do not overlook the fact that a certain element of 
instability remains in the economic conditions of the world 
as long as some important countries have not attained 
budgetary equilibrium or a stable currency. To fear, 
however, that even the ' worst disturbances that could 
proceed from these sources could seriously imperil the 
stabihty of Indian exchange would appear to us to imply an 
exaggerated caution. A stable exchange is an inestimable boon, 
and it should not be sacrificed or postponed for the sake of a 
securitj^ that is so absolute as to be unobtainable in the 
practical world. 

172. An apprehension was expressed to us lest some con- 
siderable change in the credit pohcy of the United States of 
America, at present- the chief holder of the world’s monetary 
stock of gold, might produce a rise in world gold prices, in which 
India, if definitely linked to a gold standard, would be inevitably 
involved. As already stated on the authority of the evidence 
from the United States, we have satisfied ourselves that there 
is no such redundance of gold in the United States as would be 
likely to promote such a policy. Moreover, the number of 
countries which have returned or are returning to the gold 
standard is some guarantee that, with proper co-operation and 
management on the part of the various central banks of the 
world, a more even distribution of the available gold will be 
attained in time, so that world price levels will be less dependent 
ujjon the policy and actions of a single currency authority than 
they are supposed to be at present. 

173. In short, there is not in our opinion any event in the 
foreseeable future which would be likely to make conditions 
more favourable for the purpose of stabilisation than they are 
at present, and the outcome of which ought therefore to be 
awaited : and we are, in consequence, of opinion that stabili- 
sation should be effected forthwith. 


The Eatio of Stabilisation. 

174. The legislation of 1920 hae* fixed the statutory value of 
the rupee at 25. ; but that rate is absolutely ineffective, and the 
Government have declared that they do not seek to regain it. 
The present market rate is about l5. 6d. It has been at that 
level in relation to gold since June 1925, and in relation to 
sterling since October 1924. 
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175. For the reasons set forth helow M'e recommend that the 
rnpee.be stabilised in relation to gold at a rate ‘corresponding to 
an exchange rate of Is. 6d. for the rupee.' 

Adjustment of Indian to world 'prices. 

176. The chief reason for this recommendation is our con- 
viction, which has been formed and cumulatively reinforced 
during the jirogress of our inquiry, that^, at the present exchange 
rate of about Is. 6c/., prices in India have already attained a 
substantial measure of adjustment with those in the world at 
large, and, as a corollary, that any change in the rate would 
mean a difficult period of readjrrstment, involving widespread 
economic disturbance, which it is most desirable in the interests 
of the people to avoid, and which would in the end be followed 
by no counteiwailing advantage. 

177. We shall proceed to discuss a number of relevant issues, 
which have been raised in this connection, and we shall examine 
the question from various angles ; hut we wish to make it clear 
at the outset that the central, and as it seems to us the decisive, 
factor is the extent to which the iirevailing rate of exchange is 
reflected in internal iirices. Wc are unanimous in holding the 
view — and, indeed, it is a proposition which it would be difficult 
to controvert — that, if it can be shown that prices have to a 
jireponderant degree adjusted themselves to the existing de facto 
rate, then that rate must he adhered to. The further proposi- 
tion, that such substantial adjustment has been secured, is a 
question of fact,' as to which we shall now adduce the evidence 
on which our conviction is based. 

178. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to pursue any 
argument on the subject of the movement of price levels, without 
making use of index figures in some form. We recognise that 
index figures are not an infallible guide, and' that there are 
many directions in which they might lead one astray. Especial 
caution is necessary in using them for the pm-pose of com- 
paring the range of price levels in two or more countries 
over a particular period, because the figures are neces- 
sarily compiled in different ways in different countries. 
Moreover, it is usual, for purposes of comparison, to refer them 
to the same basic year, and the year selected may not be equally 
suitable in all the cases concerned. For example, there may 
have been some local peculiarity in the circumstances of the basic 
year, or the character of production may have changed during 
the period in one or more of the countries. It may be said that 


* Throughout this p;u’t, when such expressions as “ the Is. Gd. rate,” “ a Is. GcL 
rupee, ” are used, they must be read with reference to our recommendation that 
the rupee should be definitely linked to gold. The expressions in question are 
used merely as a convenient and familiar way of referring to the gold value of 
the rupee. 
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the index figures are more reliable in indicating the general trend 
of prices in each particular country than in comparing the relative 
levels of prices in two or more countries. 

It might have been expected that the statistical employment 
of the doctrine of purchasing power parity would have facilitated 
the task of determining the proper exchange ratio to be fixed. 
But quite apart from the imperfections of the Indian figures of 
prices, the employment of index numbers for such a purpose 
implies the important assumption that changes in the prices of 
goods entering international trade have been followed by similar 
changes in the prices of all other goods. A caveat has to be 
entered against the application of the theory of pm'chasing power 
parity to general price level as determined by figures like index 
numbers of wholesale prices or index numbers of retail prices 
and cost of living. The theory can in fact supply a very 
approximate guidance only, and its practical utility is of a 
sti’ictly limited character. Moreover, in comparing the pre- 
war and post-war price levels for the purposes of the theory, we 
have to allow for changes in tariffs and freights both at home and 
abroad and changes in the character of production, and these 
have been very important. 

179. In India there are special difficulties in the way of com- 
pihng a representative index figm-e owing on the one hand to the 
great size of the country and the cost of inland transport, and 
on the other to defects in the statistics on which the compilation 
is based, defects which have been pointed out in the report of 
the recent Indian Economic Enquiry Committee. 

180. M'e desire to take this opportunity of recommending that 
a serious and sustained attempt should be made to remedy these 
defects, and to lay the basis of sound economic deductions by the 
collection of accurate statistics, not only of prices, but also of 
w^ages, a subject which in India presents even gneater difficulties. 

181. Bearing the above reservations in mind we proceed to 
examine the data available. We draw no conclusions from the 
general index numbers for all India, because these are more 
deeply affected by the defects indicated above than are the local 
indices of wholesale prices compiled at Calcutta and Bombay. 
Of the latter the Government of India prefer the Calcutta figures. 
They are more comprehensive, covering 71 items against 
Bombay 42. We shall deal with them first, but in the graphs 
referred to later we have combined the two sets of figures 
into one. 

182. From December, 1922, to June, 1924, the gold 
exchange value of the rupee (as measm*ed by the cross-rate, 
Calcutta -London-Few York) remained fairl}^ stable round Is. 3d. 
gold (the limits being about Is. 2fd. and Is. 3^d.). During 
the same period the rupee price level, as measured by the Cal- 
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cutta‘’‘ wholesale index figure, remained fairly steady round 176 
(the limits being 170 and 181). From July 1924 to January 
1925 the rupee rose sharply to the neighbourhood of Is. 6d. gold, 
and since the end of May 1925 it has been held within the Is. Gd. 
gold points. From July 1924 to June 1925 the rupee price 
leYel fell from 179 to 157, and has since theni varied between 
the limits of 163 and 153. 

183. Thus, treating the statistics in the most generalised way 
and disregarding minor movements, it is observable that : — 

(i) During eighteen months, while the rupee was worth 
about Is. 3d. gold, the i*upee price level ranged round a mean 
of about 176. 

(ii) In the succeeding year, while the rupee was rising 
to Is. Gd. gold, the rupee price level fell below 160. 

(hi) Since then, while the rupee has remained, or been 
held, at about Is. Gd. gold, the rupee price level has ranged 
round a mean of about 158, with a recent tendency to fall 
in sympathy with v^orld prices. 

The level of world gold prices, as indicated by the wholesale 
price index figm'es of the United States and the United 
Kingdom, was (in spite of intermediate fluctuations) approxi- 
mately the same at the beginning of period (i) and at the end of 
period (hi). 

It is Jiatural to conclude that, diuing the period of change, 
there was a mutual adjustment of prices and exchange, and 
that a substantial equilibrium was attained about the middle 
of 1925 and has been since maintained. 

184. The nature and extent of the tendency towards adjust- 
ment may perhaps be more readily apprehended by means of a 
graphic repx-esentation. In the attached diagrams, in which an 
attempt has been made to exemplify general tendencies and 
minimise the effect of local variations, attention is directed to 
the comparative slopes and movements and not to the actual 
levels of the respective lines. The latter, as already pointed 
out, may be influenced by factors (e.g. the base year chosen 
for the compilation of index numbers) which are largely 
irrelevant for the present pm'pose, whereas the general trend 
of movement would remain the same whatever basis were chosen 
for the figures. 

185 . In Figure 1 are shown two lines representing respectively 
the course of prices in India converted into gold prices on the 
basis of the current market rates of exchange, and the course 
of world prices in terms of gold. In the case of India the 
average between the Calcutta and Bombay figures of wholesale 

" The trend of the BomhaY index figure is similar. 

f The statistics quoted in this and the foUowins paragtaphs are carried down 
to March 1926, the latest month in respect of which complete data are, at the 
tkne of writing, available. 
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In figure 2, to facilitate comparison between the slopes of the two curves, the 
graph of the exchange value is inverted ; i.e., an upward slope represents a fall 
in exchange, and a downward slope a rise in exchange. 
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prices has been used, while tlie figure for world prices has been 
obtained by averaging the wholesale index numbers of the United 
States (Bureau of Labour) and the United Kingdom (Board of 
Trade) after correcting the latter for an}’ variation of sterling 
from gold parity. In Figure 2 is shown the cour.se of Indian 
prices in terms of ruiiees, i.e., actual prices in Calcutta and 
Bombay; together with this is plotted, for purpose.'^ of easy 
reference, the course of the gold exchange value of the rupee. 

186. It will be seen that in 1923 and the first half of 1924, 
when the exchange was fairly steady at about Is. 3d. gold, move- 
ments of world pj’ices and of Indian rupee jirices roughly 
corresponded, but from October. 1924 to September 1925 
there was a rapid and violent downward movement of the rupee 
jnice level which was not the refiection of any similar movement 
in world prices. The line rO'^iresenting Indian prices in terms 
of gold, however, continued to follow approximately the same 
trend as world prices, thus indicating that the fall of rupee 
prices was due to the adjustment of these prices to a new level 
of exchange. 

187. An inspection of the diagrams suggests some interesting 
inferences as to the nature, pace and extent of the inter-adjust- 
ments between prices and exchange during the period (from the 
middle of 1924 to the middle of 1925) when the rupee was rising 
from lod. gold to ISd. gold. Although it was not until the end 
of that period that ISd. gold was definitely attained, it has to be 
remembered that the greater part of the rise took place in the 

- fii'st half of the period, i.e., during the last six months of 1924. 
During that half-year the rupee rose approximately from lod. 
gold to 17'6d. gold. World prices rose sharply from July 1924 
to February 1925 and then receded gradually ; by June 1925 
they had come back to the level at wdhch they stood in November 
1924. Rupee prices remained nearly stationary from July to 
October 1924, and then, as pointed out above, a rapid fall set 
in. The only reasonable explanation of these divergencies 
between the course of rupee prices and that of world prices is 
the concurrent rise in exchange. The effect on rupee prices 
of this rise in exchange was not fully apparent at the outset, 
owing no doubt to the usual lag in such adjustments ; it was 
sufficient immediately to check the rise in rupee prices, but it 
took a few months to overcome the inertia of those price.s and 
produce a decided fall. When once the fall had set in it 
continued with practically equal rapidity throughout the 
first six months of 1925, although, as already observed, 
exchange at this period was rising at a much less rapid rate : 
in fact it only rose during these six months from 17' 6d. 
gold to 18f/. gold. The lag due to economic friction was 
then exerting its influence in the opposite direction, 
that is, it was tending to keep prices falling at the 
same pace although the impetus which started the fall had lost 
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much of its force. The conclusion seems almost irresistible 
that the marked fall in rupee prices in the first half of 1925 
represented largely the tendency of those prices to adjust them- 
selves to the rise in exchange, the gi’eater part of which had 
occurred in the preceding half-year. This conclusion is 
strikingly illustrated by the parallel course of the lines in 
Figure 2 and is borne out by the course of prices in recent 
months, when with a steady exchange both rupee and world 
j)rices have been falling, practically in unison. The final curves 
in the diagrams suggest that the adjustment of internal prices 
in India to the Is. 6d. rate of exchange is practically complete 
and that the trend of rupee prices has again begun to correspond 
with that of world gold prices. 

188. This analysis appears to inovide a conclusive answer to 
the main contention of those who doubt whether any substantial 
adjustment has yet taken place. That contention may be broadly 
stated as follows : “ It was not till June 1925, that the rupee 
attained 18d. gold. Since that date rupee prices have been 
practically stable in relation to world prices. Therefore adjust- 
ment has not taken place and is still to come. ’ ’ The answer is 
that although the rupee did not definitely reach 18d. gold till 
June 1925, it had between July 1924 and January 1925 already 
traversed more than 80 per cent, of its upward journey from 16d. 
to 18d. gold ; and that before June 1925 there had already taken 
place a heavj^ fall in rupee prices in relation to world prices, 
which may be regarded as the complement of the steep rise in 
exchange. 

189. A further indication of equilibrium between internal and 
external prices during the last twelve months is to be found in 
the steadiness of exchange. Exchange is the mechanism by which 
differences in these two price levels are adjusted, and by which 
they are, as it were, kept in gear. When exchange remains 
steady over a fairly long period it may ordinarily be inferred that 
there are no differences to be adjusted. It has been urged 
against this view that exchange has only been kept at 1^. 6d. by 
•G-overnment manipulation, but in fact the so-called manipulation 
has been confined to an addition of 9 crores to the note circu- 
lation during the recent busy season and .a withdrawal of 8 
crores at the end of it. Such an amount of expansion and con- 
traction is by no means excessive and is contemplated in the 
Indian Paper Currency Act as a normal seasonal variation. The 
fact that advantage has not been taken of the offer made by the 
Government m April last to sell sterling at Is. 5|d. goes to show 
that the present volume of currency is adjusted to the Is. 6d 
ratio. 

190. It is relevant also to consider the com-se of India’s 
foreign trade, which would naturally be affected by any dis- 
•equihbrium between internal and external prices. If the rupee 
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^’ere either under-valued or over-valued iutemallj^ in comparison 
with the external value, either exports or imports would be 
subjected to a handicap which we should expect to see reflected 
in adverse conditions in the general trade of the country. As a 
matter of fact, while there are individual trades which are 
passing through a period of adversity, the general trade of the 
country, taken as a whole, shows no signs of the imposition of 
such a handicap. 

191. All the above considerations point to the same conclusion, 
viz., that after twelve months of the I 5 . 6d. rate of exchange, 
substantial adjustment of prices has been attained; and this 
conclusion is borne out by the experience of other coimtries 
which have recently stabilised their exchanges. 

Wages. 

192. We tm-n now to the question whether wages in India 
are in adjustment with the present level of prices and exchange. 
The material available is even less extensive and reliable 
than that relating to prices. But it may be inferred on general 
grounds that considerable progress has akeady been made in the 
process of adjustment. Prices are bound to react on wages 
sooner or later all the world over, and, although the effect may 
take longer to manifest itself in India than in countries where 
industry is more highly organised, the economic tendency none 
the less exerts its force in the same direction. In India a much 
larger percentage of wages is spent on foodstuffs than in 
western countries, and therefore there is a very necessary 
ultimate adjustment of wages to the price of food grains. This 
has been obscured for the time by the abrupt and belated rise of 
wages which the last decade has seen — a rise which was to some 
extent accelerated by factors not purely economic. 

Where exchange and prices have been steady over a con- 
siderable period, we should feel justified in assuming that wages 
were in adjustment unless there were any clear indications to the 
contrary. The statistics of foreign trade afford no such contrary 
indication, but rather strengthen the assumption. Agricul- 
ture, which is pre-eminently India’s greatest industry, has 
suffered from the world-wide effect of the war, which has 
been to leave the prices of agricultural produce at a lower 
level in relation to manufactm’ed articles. This effect is 
illustrated by the marked difference between the average 
rise since 1914 in the prices of the articles that India 
exports, which are mostly agricultural, and the rise in 
the prices of imported articles, which are mostly manufactured. 
The rise has been considerably greater in the latter case than in 
tlie former, and this undoubtedly constitutes an economic loss to 
India. But it is a loss which she shares with all other 
agricultural countries and which cannot be made good by any 
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luonetarv policy. lu spite of this disadvantage such figures as 
are available (e.g., the index numbers of ^ 

rural areas compiled by the Labour Office, Bombay) in ic 
general tendency to improvement in the wa^es of 
labourer, and this tendency may be expected to facilitate ao]us - 
ment to falling prices, which indeed operate as a check to the 
rising tide of wages. A similar phenomenon has been observed 
in the case of Government services, where the mcrease in the 
value of the rupee to L. 6f/. has enabled Government to refuse 
increases of pay which it might otherwise have been difficult 
to resist. 

193. On the whole we see no reason to believe that there is 
any general maladjustment in agricultural wages. Neither 
we been able to discover any such condition in the wages paid by 
manufacturing industries generally. The Jute mill industry of 
Bengal granted temporary increases of pa}^ to its employes in. 
the years when prices were abnormally high, but as a result of 
the adjustments' which have taken place the wages now paid in 
that industry are in line with to-day’s price levels and cost 
of living. We found certain other important industries 
in a state of depression, notably the steel and cotton mill 
industries. The steel industry is suffering, not so much 
from high wages, as from the stress of foreign competi- 
tion, stimulated in some countries, e.g. Belgium, by 
depreciating exchanges. With regard to steel and other 
industries, it appears to us that relief, if relief is really required, 
cannot 23roperly be obtained by manipulation of the currency. 
The cotton mill industry of the Bombay Presidency has 
furnished us with detailed figures illustrating its difficulties. The 
chairman of the Bombay Millowners’ Association told us that the 
present index figure of wages of mill-hands is 231 (as comjpared 
with 100 in 1914), and that attempts to reduce wages have been 
frustrated by strikes. This, too, in spite of the fact that the 
Bombay index numbers of wffiolesale j^rices, retail food iDrices, 
and cost of living are only 150, 150, and 153 respectively. 
These figures indicate that either the pre-war rate of wage was 
too low or the present rate is excessive. The reduction of the 
exchange rate to L. 4d., which the chairman of the Association 
and many other witnesses advocated, would at best provide a 
temjmraiy alleviation only for so serious a maladjustment. 
The ultimate effect would merely be, by inflating the currency 
to the extent of 12-1 per cent., to produce a concealed reduction 
in wages of an equivalent percentage. Even if this would 
secure the desired equilibrium, which seems highly improbable 
we do not regard it as sound policy to use the currency as a 
ever to reduce real wages. Any adjustment of wages thus 
brought about would be arbitrary in extent as well as temporarv 
111 character. Inflation is a dangerous expedient, which haa 
often been advocated, and sometimes deliberately applied in 
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other countries for similar purposes, but it has always been 
found to carry nothing' but evils in its train. The prosperity 
of an industry depends on the soundness of its internal economy' 
and its adaptability to changing conditions; and any basic 
unsoundness in its economic conditions cannot be rectified by a 
mere change in the ratio of excliange. 

Effect on contracts. 

194. In addition to prices and wages it is relevant to consider 
how outstanding contracts will be affected by the rate at which 
it is proposed to stabilise exchange. It has been represented to 
us that land revenue and other long term contracts were settled 
when exchange was at I5. 4di. It is true that many of the current 
land revenue settlements were made during that period because 
generally speaking the normal term of these settlements is 30 
years; but in view of the great rise in prices since 1914 the real 
incidence of land revenue, measured in terms of commodities, 
has been very materially lightened, and we cannot regard a 
I5. 6d. rate as constituting a hardship in this respect, 

195. With regard to other long term contracts, it must be 
remembered that the Indian exchange has been in a more or less 
unstable condition for the last 8 or 9 years. If regard is 
had to the gold exchange value of the rupee (computed, 
during the period of sterling depreciation, by a combination 
of the rupee-sterling and dollar-sterling exchanges) it will 
be seen that the rate broke awa}’’ from Ls. 4d. gold in an 
upward direction in 1917 and continued to rise until February 
1920, when it touched 25. gold. It then fell away very rapidly 
to 11-ld. gold in August 1921, and from that time rose 
until, in June 1925, it reached l5. 6d. gold. It has since 
remained at about that figure. During the whole of this period 
of 8-0- years the rate has been at or about I5. 4(1. for short 
periods onl}'. and has certainly never remained long enough at 
that figure for conditions to have been able to be readj'usted on 
the basis of the old rate. It cannot be contended that con- 
tracts and arrangements concluded prior to 1918, and still 
existent, bulk more largely in the economic life of the country 
than those concluded during the subsequent 8iV years, during 
which period the exchange has been in a state of flux. 

196. After the prolonged disturbances wdiich have taken place, 
it is impossible to do absolute justice to the long-term debtor 
and creditor by fixing on any particular rate of exchange. In 
any case these long-term debts form only a. small part of the 
total contracts outstanding. The great bulk of the contractual 
obligations incuiTed under modern conditions consists of short- 
term contracts, and so far as these short-term contracts are 
concerned, it is reasonable to suppose that they originated, for 
the most part, when conditions were based on the I5. Gel. rate, 
or in any event after exchange- had broken away from l-s. id. 
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We conclude therefore that from the point of view of contracts, 
as well as from that of j)rices and wages, the least disturbance 
will be caused, and the least injury will be done to all the interests 
concerned, by adhering to the de -facto rate. 

Arguments for reversion to I 5 . 4d. 

197. The only other rate which has been seriously advocated 
by many of our witnesses is Is. 4d. This has been described to 
us as the “ natural ” rate for the rapee, but we have not been 
able to ascertain exactly what is meant by that term. Fluctua- 
tions in exchange are produced by the mutual interaction of 
internal and external prices, and as the level of internal prices is 
determined mainly by the volume of internal currency, the only 
rate which can properly be regarded as natural is the figure at 
which these prices are in adjustment with the existing volume of 
currency and are also in equilibrium with external prices. From 
this point of view Is. 6d. appears to be clearly the “ natui'al ” 
rate under present conditions. The term, however, appears to be 
loosely used to denote the rate which would result if no attempt 
were made either by statutory enactment or executive action to 
anchor the rupee at a particular point. If such a policy were 
adopted, there can be no doubt that in a country like India 
where there are wide seasonal fluctuations of trade there would 
be similarly extensive fluctuations in the rate of exchange 
amidst which it would be impossible to distinguish any 
particular rate as “ natural.” 

398. In this connection we have received criticisms of the 
action of G-overnment in intervening in April 1926 to prevent a 
fall of exchange below la. 6fd., though no exception has been 
taken to the earlier action of the Government, in October 1925 
in intervening to prevent a rise in exchange above la. a 

matter of fact if either of these tendencies was a natural one 
(i.e., the genuine reflection of trade conditions) it was the earlier 
tendency to rise above the la. 6d. upper gold point. That is 
evidenced by the fact that the rate was only kept down by large 
purchases of sterling and the accompanying expansion of the 
currencj', whereas on the later occasion it has been authoritatively 
stated that the falling tendency was due not to any genuine trade 
factors but largely to speculation on the possibility of a lower 
rate than I 5 . 6d. being recommended in our report. This 
statement is to some extent confirmed by the fact that the mere 
offer of reverse remittance at the Is. 6d. lower gold point, 
coupled with a contraction of the currency by an amount nearly 
equivalent to that which was let out at the beginning of the 
busy season, was sufficient to check the fall, and no reverse 
councils' were actually applied for. 

199. One of the arguments frequently urged against the re- 
tention of the la. 6d. rate may be analysed as follow^s. Granted 
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that the de facto rate has been in operation for a considerable 
time and that prices and other conditions may have become 
adjusted to it, nevertheless it is m-ged that the rate came into 
being through G-overnment manipulation of the currency, and 
it is suggested that a rate so established can be disturbed with 
less harmful results than would follow from the disturbance of 
.a rate which has been produced by the interplay of 
purely commercial forces. This argument has only to be 
thus clearly stated to be seen to be fallacious. If it were 
true that the Government of India, as currency authority, 
were in error in pursuing a policy which resulted in 
the holding of the rupee at l5. 6d., it would be justifiable to 
criticise such eiTor, but it would still remain true that, in choosing 
a, rate for the final stabilisation of the rupee, it is the facts of 
the present that must be faced. When prices and other con- 
'ditions are in adjustment with those in the world at large on 
the basis of an existent exchange rate, the question of the 
means b}" which that rate came into existence has no bearing 
von the extent or violence of the economic disturbances wliich 
-would result from an alteration in the rate. 

'"200. It has been suggested in favour of the Is. id. rate that 
it would reduce the total demand for gold in connection with 
the introduction of a gold standard; and, further, that we have 
to envisage the possibility of a failure of the monsoon requiring 
the utilisation of the gold and sterling reserves of Government 
to support exchange, and that the rate of 1^. id. would be easier 
to maintain than 1*'. Gd. The first contention overlooks the fact 
that a reduction in the gold value of the monctaiy unit by 12-J per 
cent, involves of necessity an increase of the circulation by a 
similar percentage. The amount of gold in re.^^erve required to 
support the circulation would therefore be the same in either case. 
As regards the second suggestion, provided that the gold and 
gold securities reserves are sufficient to prevent their exhaustion 
before the necessary contraction of the rupee circulation has 
been brought about, we see no ground for thinking that, with 
the establishment of a central currency and banking authority, 
with full power to make its credit policy effective, it will be 
more difficult to maintain exchange at Is. Gd. than at Is. id. 
’The proviso is satisfied by the constitution of reserves recom- 
-mended elsewhere. 

201. When once exchange has been stabilised and prices and 
other conditions are fully adjusted to the rate chosen, it is of 
course true that the testing time for the mechanism that main- 
tains the exchange will come if and when there is a succession 
of bad monsoons. But that testing time will come equally 
whether the rate of stabilisation be l5. Gd. or l5. id. or any 
.other rate; and the ability to meet it will depend, not on the 
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We at which exchange is fixed, but, as indicated aboje on 
the maintenance, and proper utilisation, o£ adequate gol 


reserves. 


202 It has been suggested that competition .from foreign 
countries with depreciated or depreciating cmTcncies, such as 
France and Belgium, could be met by lowering the Indian 
exchange to Is. 4cL When once these cun-encies have been 
stabilised, the adoption by India of a ratio of Is. 4f/-. lathei 
than Is. 6d. would not leave her in any better position to meet 
such competition. During the transition period, when the 
foreign cuiTencies are unstable, the remedy, if any, ™^st 
rather be sought elsewhere than in the manipulation of her 
currency policy. If it should happen that any of the othei 
countries concerned avoid stabilisation, and allow their curren* 
cies to depreciate continuously, it will scarcely be suggested that 
India should enter on a course of competitive inflation in order 
to keep pace with them. 


203. The rate of Is. 4d. has also been su2)ported on the ground 
that the recent abnormal absorption of gold bj^ India has been 
due to the cheapness of gold brought about by the rise in 
exchange, and that there will be a wholesome check to this 
absorption if the rupee price of gold is raised by lowering the gold 
value of the monetary unit. It was stated in evidence before 
us, by a leading bullion broker, that whatever the rate of 
exchange, India must buy, has bought, and will continue to 
bu}’’ gold; and that she can never be saturated with gold, and 
will only stop buying it when her production falls off through 
famine or other causes. It is true that gold has in recent 
times been relatively cheap comjiared with other commodities, 
but it is evident that, since a change in the gold value of the 
rupee must involve a corresponding change in the rupee prices 
of commodities, the mere lowering of the ratio of the rupee 
cannot result in more than a temporary alteration in the rela- 
tive cheapness of gold and general commodities. The sugges- 
tion that India’s appetite for gold can be cured by a lowering 
of the exchange is indeed based on an imperfect apprehension 
of her economic circumstances. The only sure way to 
eradicate this wasteful habit is to stabilise the currency, 
establish confidence in its stability, educate people in the habit 
of investment, and extend banking facilities. 


204. Another argument advanced in suj^port of a reversion to 
the pre-war rate is that there is likely to be a fall of world gold 
pnces in the near future, and that the fixation of exchange at 
Is. 6d. will accentuate the fall in India, and make it specially 
embarras.5ing, as was the rapid fall w^hich took place in 1920, 
when the ilWated attempt to stabilise Indian exchange at 2s 
was made. The economic conditions of to-day are very different 
from those prevailing m 1920. The fall in prices that occurred 
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iu that year \\as quite abnormal botli in rapidity and in extent, 
It was an aftermath of a world-wide upheaval, a reaction from 
the enormous expansion of credit that took phice during the war. 
It would be imprudent to base a currency policy on the supposi- 
tion that such conditions are likely to recur, because a second 
upheaval of the kind would overwhelm almost all cuiTency 
systems in a common ruin. If we aim at stability we must assume 
that the period of catastrophic disturbance is over and that future 
movements of prices will jiroceed on more normal lines. If the 
world’s gold production in the future should fail to keep pace 
with the demand, a period of failing prices would probably set 
in, but, judging from past experience, the price movement due 
to such a cause would be slow and gradual, and should not 
prove a menace to the stability of the rupee. India might no 
doubt suffer, with the rest of the world, from a long period of 
trade depression, but that is a risk which .she cannot escape 
if she adopts, and adheres to, a gold standard. Moreover, it is 
a risk to which she will be equally subject wliethcr she stabilises 
her exchange at I5. 6d. or at ].?. 4d. 

2O0. Broadly speaking, the arguments which have been 
brought forward to prove that a reversion t-o I5. 4d. would be 
beneficial, merely show that, during a period of adjustment of 
conditions to that rate, certain sections of the community {o.g., 
debtors, exporters, and employer.s of labour) would be benefited 
at the expense of certain other sections {c.g. creditors, importers, 
and wage-earners); they do not show that there would be any 
•substantial permanent benefit even to any section at the expense 
of another, still less to the country as a whole. 

Economic effects of a reversion to I5. id. 

206. On the other hand, the change would produce a 
profound disturbance in economic conditions throughout 
1 ndia. Even if our view that prices and wages have 
I een substantially adjusted to the Is. 6d. rate is challenged, 
it cannot be seriously contended that they are in any 

py adjusted to a rate of Is. id. As we have already 
pointed out, it is more than 8 years since that rate was 
in stable operation, and, in view of the wide fluctuations that 
took place between 1917 and 1925, it seems clear that the only 
rate to which there can be any degree of adjustment is Is. 6d. 
In so far as this adjustment has taken place — and we have given 
our reasons for believing that it is practicall}’ complete — a reduc- 
tion of the rate of exchange to Is. 4f/. would produce a general 
rise of prices of 12| per cent. , a change which would be severely 
felt by consumers generally and especially by the poorer paid 
members of the literate- classes. The adoption of a Is. id. rate 
would result in an arbitrary reduction of the real wages of labour ; 
and for the infliertion of such a hardship we can see no justifica- 
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tion in equity or in expediency, in the interests of the classes 
directly affected, or of the community as a whole. 

The effect of the change on foreign trade would be immediate 
and for a time convulsive. No one acquainted with the practical 
workino- of the exchange market can suppose that, once a policy 
of reversion to a lower rate had been announced, there would 
result merely a gradual and steady decline to that rate. Theie 
is always a considerable amount of latent demand foi remittance 
to England, and, it the decision to adopt a lower rate_ were 
announced, remitters would at once endeavour to obtain the 
best for rupees which they could get until the rate 

announced were reached. The tide would then turn the other 
way and there would be a very large demand for rupees at the 
new rate. This would have to be met by an offer to buy exchange 
without limit at the gold import point, thereby making additions 
to currency. This might possibly lead to a series of violent 
fluctuations before exchange settled down at the new lower rate. 
Whether such fluctuations took place or not, the sudden fall in 
exchange might easily create a boom which would be followed 
later by a slump. 


Effect on public finances. 

207. Some evidence has been put before us as to the effect 
which would be produced on the -Government finances by a 
reversion -to !<?. id. We do not regard this as a decisive factor; 
but we cannot ignore the fact that a reversion to Is. id. would 
inevitably lead to increases in both Central and Provincial 
taxation and would probably also result in a postponement of 
further remissions of the Provincial contributions to Central 
revenues, and a setback to the development of nation-building 
projects in the Provinces. 

208. As to the finances of the Government of India, the Budget 
is now based on an exchange rate of Is. 6d. to the rupee. If 
exchange were lowered to Is. id. it would no doubt be possible 
ultimately to make adjustments (including the grading-up of 
taxation in accordance with the decreased value of the rupee) 
which would enable the Government to meet its liabilities with- 
out any increase in the real burden of taxation. Never- 
theless, the immediate effect on the Budget would be 
considerable. The financial authorities in India have estimated 
that, on the basis of the 1925-26 Budget, the net sterling 
•expenditure of the Government of India would be at once in- 
creased by about three crores per annum. There would be a 
similar immediate increase in the railway expenditm’e. Althouoh 
railway finances have been separated from general finances, the 
effect of a lowering of the exchange rate would be to require 
either an increase in rates and fares or ^a revision of the 
terms of the Pailway Contribution ; so that the whole or part of 
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this further increase might well become a charge on the 
general budget. There would be some extra expenditime on stores 
purchased in India, and some readjustment might have- to bo 
made in salaries of Government servants who would be affected 
b}^ the increased cost of living. Some portion of the increased 
expenditure would no doubt be met from the increase in Customs 
revenue from such articles as are assessed on an ad valorem basis. 
This on a rough calculation, making some allowance for 
decrease in the volume of imjiorts, would not exceed 2 crores. 
No estimate can be framed of any increased yield which might 
eventuall}^ be had from Taxes on Income. What is clear is 
that the immediate loss from the standpoint of public finance 
would be considerable and would require to be 'made up by 
increases in taxation, if the Budget were to be balanced, and 
by still further increases, if further reductions in the Pi'ovincial 
contributions or in existing forms of taxation were to be made. 

209. A significant circumstance is the recent successful issue 
by the Government of India of a long term loan of Rs. 25 crores 
at 4 per cent, at a price of Bs. 88 ])er cent. That it is possible 
for India to borrow at a rate which compares favourably witli 
the rate at which the most advanced countries can borrow at 
present is a matter of congratulation, and shows how high the 
financial credit of India stands. This improved position is 
based on the balancing of the Indian budget. A reversion tt) 
the 1 . 9 . 4d. ratio, by the' very adverse effect which it would 
have on the budgetary equilibrium, would necessarily impair 
the credit of India as regards borrowing. 

210. The effect on Provincial finances of lowering the rate to 
Is. 4(/. has been well described as follows by the Government of 
Madras : — 

“ Any ixilicy adopted as a result of the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission may vitally affect the Government of 
Madras as a Local Government. The alteration in the level of 
prices which resulted from the war subjected their finances to a 
strain from which they have not yet fully recovered. The 
necessity for a revision of salaries was becoming evident even 
before the outbreak of the war, and during its course cases in 
which relief was most urgently called for were met by a series 
of expedients which were purely temporary in character. On 
the conclusion of the war a comprehensive measure of revision 
had to be undertaken, and the burdens thus imposed on the 
revenues of the Presidency were so great as to neutralise any 
benefit it received from tlie financial settlement in connection 
with the Reforms. The full liabilities which this revision of 
salaries imposed have not even noAv been liquidated, and only 
the fact that the considerable measure of stability in prices which 
has prevailed of late has rendered any further general measure 
of revision unnecessary has enabled the Madras Government to 
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meet the annual increase in its establishment and pension 
Sm-ffes. If as a result of changes in currency policy, a fuitbei 
rise in prices were to render a revision of salaries again necessary , 
tlie revenues of the Local Government would become inadequate 
to the strain, and the levying of additional taxation for ^ 

the salaries of Government servants at the cost of the taxpayer, 
who would himself be affected by the rise m prices, would cause 
widespread discontent. This would be accompanied by a new 
period of readjustment of agricultural and indusinal wages, mth 
all the dangers and unsettlement which that involves. Xne 
Madras Government trust, therefore, that theoretical arguments 
will not be allowed to obscure a practical issue to which they 
attach great importance.” 


M iscella neous considerations . 

211. We have referred in an earlier part of our lleport to the 
difficulty of keeping the silver rupee in circulation if the price of 
silver were to rise above the melting point of the coin. With 
the rupee at L. 4d. the melting point would be reached if th‘e 
price rose to approximately 43f/. per standard ounce in London : 
with a Is. 6d. rate the melting point would be at about 48d. per 
ounce. From the evidence that we have received as to the 
present state and future prospects of the silver market, it seems 
improbable that either of these levels will be reached for many 
3’ears; but, as we have obsei'ved in paragraph 45, the futiu'e of the 
market is shrouded in obscurity, and in framing our proposals 
for reform of the currency system, we have deemed it prudent to 
envisage the possibility of a material rise in the price of silver 
at some future time. If such a rise should take place, it is 
obvious that a l5. 6d. rate of exchange will provide a wider 
margin of safety than Is. 4d., and though an insurance of this 
kind will not, in view of our recommendation as to the status 
of the note, be any longer a decisive consideration, it constitutes 
an advantage on the side of the Is. 6d. rate. 

212. There is one minor respect in which an advantage 
is claimed for the L. 4d. rate. At that rate of exchange 
the sovereign is equivalent to precisely 15 rupees, whereas 
at Ls\ 6d. the value of the sovereign in Indian currency 
is Us. 13 as. 5 ps. 4, a sum which would be very inconvenient 
if the sovereign were to circulate as money. This objection, 
however, will lose much of its force if the legal tender character 
of the so^ereign is removed, and it will hold good only in regard 
to accounting, where the Is. 6d. rate will involve a recurring 
decimal in the conversion of pounds into rupees. Even this 
objection is not as strong as it appears at fii-st sight, because a 
crore of rupees will be exactly thi-ee-quarters of a million pounds. 
\^■e have been told by Government witnesses that for their 
accounting purposes Is. 6d. is not at all inconvenient. The 
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same is true in respect of commercial transactions. On the 
whole, therefore, the balance of convenience from the point 
■.of view of accounts seems to be about equal. 

Gonclnsion. 

213. The combined weight of all the above arguments leaves 
no doubt in our minds as to the right course. It brings us 
to the conclusion, as already indicated, that the rupee should be 
stabilised in relation to gold at the existing rate of !.<?. Gd. The 
opportunity for reversion to the historic rate of I*'. 4d., if it ever 
•existed, is gone ; and the best interests of India as a 
whole now require that stability should be achieved without 
producing those disturbances which would be the inevitable 
.consequence of adopting any rate but that which is current. 

V .— MISGEL.I/ AN ECUS EECOMMEND’ATIONS . 

Means to promote banking development. 

214. Eeferencc has already been made to the importance of • 
develoiiing banking and investment facilities, and of finding 
means to encourage the people of India to divert their savings 
to profitable channels of investment. It does not fall within our 
terms of reference to suggest in detail all the measures which 
may be taken to this end. But, since the smooth working of a 
system of cuiTency cannot but be impeded by the existence of 
large stores of currency in hoards, it is proper for us to urge, and 
we do urge emphatically, that nothing should be left undone 
which will tend to facilitate and encourage banking progress in 
India. 

215. We are impressed by the great and growing activities of 
the Imperial Bank in the direction of the extension of up-country 
banking. We note vdth interest the recommendations on the 
subject of extension of banking facilities which have been made 
by the External Capital Committee. We should welcome any 
steps which can be taken in the direction of making an 
extensive and scientific survey of banking conditions in India. 
In any scheme of banking reform that may be planned, we 
trust that due emphasis will be laid on the provision and 
extension of cheap facilities to the public, including banks and 
bankers, for internal remittance. 

216. Of the other measures w'hich are understood to be under 
consideration, one which appears to us likely to be particularly 
fruitful is the abolition of the present stamp duty on 
eheques. This charge is undoubtedly an • obstacle in the 
way of the developnient of banking in the country. It 
probably tends to restrain many people from opening 
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current accounts and so making payment by cheque instead 
of cash. A similar duty was at one time in force in the United 
States of America. It was found to be an unsatisfactory restraint 
upon the use of cheques and upon economy in the use of currency , 
and was abandoned. The abolition of the duty in India would 
hold out some prospect of a ready and wide adoption in the 
bazaars of cheques as a means of payment. This would be an 
appreciable step forward in the development of banking, and 
might well prove an important factor in bringing about a pro- 
found and still more widespread change in the economic habits 
of the masses. 


Improvement of statistical material. 

217. We have alreadjr taken occasion to remark on the absence 
of reliable and scientifically constructed statistics of prices and 
wages, and to recommend that these should be improved. The 
possession and utilisation of a reliable and reasonably complete 
body of statistical data is an essential of a sound currency system, 
and this is especially the case in a country like India where 
conditions vary so greatly in different parts of the country. 
It would be regrettable if the Eeserve Bank should, at its 
inception, be handicapped by the absence of such an important 
aid to its activities as would 'be furnished by a full body of 
statistics. 

f * 


IT.— PEOCBEDINGS OP THE COMMISSION. 

■218. We fu'st assembled at Delhi on the 23rd November, 1925, 
and we took evidence there, at Bombay and at Calcutta. We 
held in India 60 meetings and orally examined 46 witnesses. 
Amongst these were the representatives of 9 Chambers of Com- 
merce. W"e concluded our sittings in India on the 8th January. 
1926, and reassembled in Hondon on the 1st March, where we 
heard evidence until the 12th May. W^e held in London over 50 
meetings and orally examined 17 witnesses. 

219. We wish to record our high appreciation of the ready 
assistance and helpful co-operation which we have received from 
all witnesses in India and in England, many of whom attended 
at considerable inconvenience to themselves. To the eminent 
foreign experts who have assisted us we express our particular 
thanks. We were fortunate in being able to hear, in London, 
distinguished authorities from the United States, wdio came over 
expressly to assist us, and we have received written ewdence 
from others'. To them our special thanks are due. 

220. The record of oral evidence, a number of wi'itten state- 
ments of evidence, and other relevant documents, are issued. 
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separately. The number of ^written statements of evidence 
received was over 135. Considerations of convenience and 
economy have precluded the inclusion in the published volumes 
of the whole of this material. 

m.— SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

221. — (i) The ordinary medium of circulation should remain 
the currency note and the silver ru])ee, and the stability of the 
currency in terms of gold should be secured by making the 
currency directly convertible into gold, but gold should not circu- 
late as mone3^ (Paragraph 64.) 

(ii) The necessity of unity of policy in the control of currency 
and credit for the achievement of monetary stabilit}’- involves 
the establishment of a Central Banking system. (Paragraphs 
83-85.) 

(hi) The Central Banking functions- should be entrusted to 
a new organisation, referred to as the Reserve Bank. 
(Paragraphs 89, 90.) 

(iv) Detailed recommendations are made as to the constitution 
(paragraphs 91-102) and functions and capacities of the Bank. 
(Paragraphs 139-164.) 

(v) The outlines of a proposed charter are recommended to 
give effect to the recommendations which concern the Reserve 
Bank. (Paragraphs 139-164.) 

(vi) Subject to the payment of limited dividends and the 
building up of suitable reserve funds, the balance of the profits 
of the Reserve Bank should be paid over to the Government. 
(Paragraphs 99, 100.) 

(vh) The Bank should be given the sole right of note issue for 
a period of (say) 25 years. Not later than five years from the 
date of the charter becoming operative. Government notes should 
cease to be legal tender excejil at Government Treasuries. 
(Paragraph 141.) 

(viii) The notes of the Bank should be full legal tender, and 
should be guaranteed by Government. The form and matenal 
of the note should be subject to the approval of the Governor- 
General in Council. A suggestion is made as to the form of the 
note. (Paragraphs 138, 149, 155.) 

(ix) An obligation should be imposed by statute on the Bank 
to buy and sell gold without limit at rates determined with 
reference to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quantities of 
not less than 400 fine ounces, no limitation being imposed as to 
the purpose for which the gold is required. (Paragraphs 59-61, 
150, 151.) 

(x) The conditions w^hich are to govern the sale of gold by the 
Bank should be so framed as to free it in normal circumstances 
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from the task of supplying gold for non-monetary piu’poses, 
The method by which this may be -secured is suggested. (Para- 
graphs 64, 150.) 

(xi) The legal tender quality of the sovereign and the half- 
sovereign should be removed. (Paragraphs 65, 66.) 

(xii) Government should offer “ on tap ” savings certificates 
redeemable in 3 or 5 years in legal tender monej' or gold at the 
option of the holder. (Paragraphs 67, 68.) 

(xiii) The paper currency should cease to be convertible by 
law into silver coin. It should, however, be the dut}* of the 
Bank to maintain the free interchangeability of the different 
forms of legal tender cm-reucy, and of the Government to suppty 
coin to the Bank on demand. (Paragraphs 69-71, 152.) 

(xiv) One-rupee notes should be re-introduced and should be 
full legal tender. (Paragraph 72.) 

(xv) Notes other than the one-rupee note should be legally 
convertible into legal tender money, i.e., into notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupees at the option of the currenc}- 
authority. (Paragraph 73.) 

(xvi) No change should be made in the legal tender character 
of the silver rupee. (Paragraph 74.) 

(xvii) The Paper Currenc}' and Gold Standard Eeserves 
should be amalgamated, and the proportions and composition of 
the combined Reserve should be fixed b}* statute (Paragraphs 
75-77.) 

(xviii) The proportional reserve system should be adopted. 
.Gold and gold securities should form not less than 40 per cent, 
of the Reserve, subject to a possible temporary reduction, with 
the consent of Government, on payment of a tax. The cuiTency 
authority should strive to work to a reserve ratio of 50 to 60 per 
cent. The gold holding should be raised to 20 per cent, of the 
Reserve as soon as possible and to 25 per cent, within 10 years. 
During this period no favourable opportunity of fortifying the 
gold holding in the Reserve should be allowed to escape. 
Of the gold holding at least one-half should be held in India. 
(Paragraphs 78, 79, 131, 132, 153.) 

(xix) The silver holding in the Reserve should be veiy sub- 
stantially reduced during a transitional' period of 10 years. 
(Paragraphs 80, 133-136, 145.) 

(xx) The balance of the Reseiwe should be held in self- 
liquidating trade bills and Government of India securities. The 
“ created ” securities should be replaced by marketable 
securities within ten years. (Paragraphs 81, 116, 136, 145.) 

(xxi) A figure of Rs. 50 crores has been fixed as the liability 
in respect of the contractibilitj? of the rupee circulation. Recom- 
mendations are made to secure that an amount equal to one-fifth 
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of the face value of any increase or decrease in the number of 
silver rupees in issue shall be added to or subtracted from this 
■liability, and the balance of profit or loss shall accrue to or be ' 
borne by the Government revenues. (Paragraphs 82, 120-123, 
146-148.) 

(xxii) The Issue Department of the PeseiTe Bank should be 
kept wholly distinct from its Banking Department. (Para- 
graphs 137, 143.) 

(xxiii) The Eeseiwe Bank should be entrusted with all the 
remittance o23erations of the Government, The Secretary of 
State should furnish in advance jieriodical information’ as to his 
requirements. The Bank 'should be left free, at its discretion, 
to employ such method or methods of remittance as it may find 
conducive to smooth working. (Pai'agraphs 103-109, 111, 140.*) 

(xxiv) During the transition period the Government should 
publish a weekly return of remittances made. A trial should be 
made of the .system of purchase by public tender in India. (Para- 
graph 110.) 

(xxv) The cash balances of the Government (including anj^ 
balances of the Government of India and of the Secretary of 
State outside India), as well as the banldng reserves in India 
of all banks operating in India, should be centralised in the 
hands of the Deserve Bank. Section 23 of the Government of 
India Act should be amended accordingly, (Paragraphs 111, 
112, 140, 161, 162.) 

(xxvi) The transfer of Eeaerve assets should take place not 
later than 1st January, 1929, and the Bank’s obligation to 
buy and sell gold should come into operation not later than 
1st January, 1931. (Paragraph 165.) 

(xxvii) During the transition period the c'm’rency authority 
(i.e., the Government until the transfer of Deserve assets and 
the Bank thereafter) should be under an obligation to buy gold 
and to sell gold or gold exchange at its option at the gold points 
of the exchange. This obligation should be embodied in statutory 
form, of which the outline is suggested. (Paragraph 166.) 

(xxviii) Stabilisation of the rupee should be effected forth- 
with at a rate corresjionding to an exchange rate of l5. 6J. 
(Paragraphs 168-213.) 

(xxix) The stamp duty on bills of exchange and cheques 
should be abolished. Bill forms, in the English language and 
the vernacular in parallel, should be on sale at post offices. (Para- 
graphs 116, 216.) 

(xxx) Measm’es should be taken to promote the development 
of banking in India. (Paragraph 214.) 

(xxxi) Every effort should be made to remedy the deficiencies 
in the existing body of statistical data. (Paragraph 217.) 
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222. Upon our joint Secretaries, Mr. G. H. Baxter, of the 
India Office, and Mr. A. Ayangar, of the Indian Einance Depart- 
ment, has fallen the burden of organising our prolonged enquiry 
in India and in London. Their task has been performed with 
signal industry and ability, and their labours deserve our cordial 
appreciation. 

We much regret that we were deprived by ill health at an 
early period of our deliberations of the valuable services as 
Secretary of Mr. A. V. V. Aiyar, C.I.E., of the Indian Finance 
Department. 


223. The signatories of this Eeport other than Sir Pursho- 
tamdas Thakurdas desii’e to add the following obseiwations with 
reference to matters dealt with by him in his note of dissent. 

224. We do not accept the historical retrospect in the note of 
dissent, but we have deliberately refrained in our reti'ospect 
from a detailed survey of the merits or demerits of the manage- 
ment of the currency in India since the silver standard was 
abandoned, partly because most of the gi’ound had already been 
Traversed by our predecessors, but mainly because we do not 
consider that any useful purpose would be served by attempting 
fo apportion praise or blame for what is past. Any such attempt 
would probably result in injustice because currency theory and 
practice have undergone a steady process of evolution during 
the last quarter of a century, and it would be unfair in the light 
of later experience to condemn steps or decisions which were 
taken before that experience was acquired. We have delved 
in the past merely to the extent necessary to prepare the ground 
for future growth. We will only add, with reference to the 
conclusion in paragraph 46 of the note of dissent, that we do 
not regard the Government or people of India as committed to 
the principles recommended by the Fowler Committee to any 
greater extent than they stand committed to the principles 
recommended by other committees which have been accepted 
and acted on. We were instructed in our terms of reference 
to consider whether aiiy modifications in the Indian exchange 
and cun-ency system are desirable in the interests of India, and 
we have held ourselves free to make any recommendations which 
appeared to ns to be desirable in those interests, whether they 
accord or do not accord with principles previously accepted. 

225. In paragraph 53 of the note it is said that “I am not 
aw^are that any other countries, with a gold standard, and a central 
bank as the currency authority, have found it necessary to 
demonetise their gold coin ”. We must point out that in countries 
with a gold bullion standard such as that which we recommend 
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gold coin is demonetised in fact. In Great Britain, for instance, 
although there is gold coin of legal tender there is no means by 
which it can be obtained as of riglit. TJie only gold which can be 
obtained as of right is gold in bars, which are not currency. Thus 
gold coin cannot pass into circulation. Tliis is an essential feature 
of the gold bullion standard to secure the automatic expansion and 
contraction of currency. 

226. It is suggested in that part of the dissenting note which 
deals with a Central Bank for India, that no serious curtailment of 
the Imperial Bank’s commercial banking activities need be feared 
if it were entrusted with the functions of a Central Bank. It is 
the unanimous opinion of the Commission that if the sole right of 
note issue were to be entrusted to the Imperial Bank its charter 
would have to be amended to conform precisely to the conditions 
which wc recommend, A perusal of these and in particular of 
the business the Bank may and may not do (see Schedule II) 
sufficient!}" demonstrates that the limitations put upon its busine.^!^^ 
would pi'event it from transacting tihe every day commercial bank- 
ing business of the country or from entering into comjietition with 
the commercial banks in anv general sense. We cannot therefore 
associate ourselves nlth the view that no serious curtailment of the 
Imperial Bank’s commercial banking activities need be apjire- 
hended if it were limited to the business which can properly be 
transacted by a Central Bank. Such a limitation of its functions 
would, as we have said, deprive India of an indispensable com- 
ponent of its banking oi’ganisation and would leave a gap which 
could not be filled for many years by the growth of other 
indigenous institutions. Neither do we concur in the view that 
the establishment of an entirely new Central Bank will either lead 
to competition between it and the Imperial Bank or leave the 
Central Bank Mlthout sufficient scope for the employment of its 
funds. The charter which we recommend will obviate the first 
objection, while the experience of newly established Central Banks 
in other countries does not support the second objection. 

227. As to that part of the note of dissent in which a reversion 
to a l5. 4 .( 1 . rate of exchange is advocated, there is no argument 
therein advanced which did not receive our most careful con.sidera- 
tion before we arrived at our conclusions. The case appears to us 
to be fully dealt with in the relevant section of the Eeport. As to 
that portion of our colleague’s argument which is based upon 
figures and statistics it will be understood that the accuracy and 
the completeness of the figures have not the authority of the Com- 
mission. We do not agi’ee either with the discrimination w"hicli 
has been exercised in their choice, or with the inferences and 
deductions which have been based thereon. 
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The whole note contains many statements and inferences with 
which we have not thought it necessary or even relevant to deal, 
but which we in no way accept. 

E. HILTON YOUNG (Chamnan). 

E. N. MOOKEEJEE. 

NOECOT WAEEEN. 

E. A. MANT. 

M. B. DADABHOY. 

HENEY STEAICOSCH. 

ALEX. E. MUEEAY. 
PUESHOTAMDAS THAEUEDAS.*' 

J. C. COYAJEE. 

W. E. PEESTON. 


G. H. BAXTEE 
A. AYANGAE 


Secretaries. 


Dated the 1st day of July, 1926. 


^ Subject to tbe Minute of Dissent att.icho'i hereto. 
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ANNEXE. 


Su-MMARY OF THE SOHE^IE FOB A GOLD CuBEEHCY EEFERBED TO IN 

Paragkaph 33 OF the Eepobt. 

The scheme, which was placed before the Commission in evidence by 
the officials of the Finance Department of the Govei-nment of India, and 
which is set out iji detail in Appendices 5 to 7 (Vol. II of Appendices), 
assumes the transfer of the management of the paper currency, and the 
conduct of the Go-vernment’s remittance, to the Imperial Bank of India. 
The estimates and inferences are those of the authors of the scheme, and 
not of the Commission. Eupees are converted at Is. 6d. 

The eventual position would be: — 

(a) Gold coin and hank notes to be unlimited legal tender, and 
silver rupees up to Es.50 only. 

(b) A statutory obligation on Government to give gold coin in 
exchange for gold bullion. 

(c) A statutory obligation on the Bank to buy gold. 

(d) Bank notes to be payable on demand in gold coin. 

(e) Constitution of the new Eeserve to be: — 

(i) Gold holding to be not less than 30 per cent., subject to 
reduction on payment of a tax. 

(ii) Gold securities or sterling trade bills to be not less than 
20 per cent. 

(iii) Eemaining investments to be Government of India 
securities (not more than 90 crores) and internal trade bills. 

(/) The Bank to undertake to keep the Secretary of State supplied 
with fund.': to meet the sterling charges of Government. 

The ruiJee cannot be limited as legal tender until an opportunity 
has been given for holders of rupees to convert them into gold. The 
magnitude of this liability is indeterminate, but it is assumed that 
Rs.llO crores might be presented for conversion by the public. It 
would not be practicable to provide for the immediate conversion . of 
such an amount; the following stages are accordingly suggested: — 

(i) A statutory obligation on Government to sell gold bullion 
(in 400 oz. bars) at par, and to buy gold bullion at par less 
seignorage. 

(ii) As soon as sufficient gold is available, a gold coin should 
be put into circulation, and offered as freely as resources permit, 
but without any definite obligation. (During these earlier stages 
it might be necessary to increase the supply of gold by external 
borrowing.) 

(iii) After, say, five years, the liability to give gold coin in 
exchange for notes or rupees, and also for gold bullion on pay- . 
ment of seignorage, should be imposed. 

(iv) After a further (say) five years the silver rupee should be 
made legal tender for sums uj) to a small fixed amount only (say, 
Rs.60). 

During the transition period, it is assumed that the total of gold and 
gold securities in uhe Reserve may be allowed to fall as low as 30 per cent. 

The Government would have for disposal some 200 crores of silver 
rupees (110 crores presented for conversion, phis about 90 already in the 
Reserve). This quantity represents about 687 million fine ozs. of silver, 
i.e., nearly three times the world’s annual production. It would be 
necessary to spread the sales over a fairly long period. It is assumed, in 
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estimating the cost of the sclieme, that they might be spread. evenly over 
a period of ten years. The average price obtained may be expected to be 

not less than 24(f. per standard ounce. _ . , om , \ 

The amount of gold required (on the basis of a note issue of cioies) 
for introducing the scheme in all its stages would be: Ils.27-2 crores 
additional for the Reserve, plus Rs.llO crores for the conversion ot 
rupees j total, Rs.137'2 crores, or £103 ny.llions. 

It may be assumed that about £15 millions of gold would^ be required 
at the time of initiation of stage (i), a further £35 millions within a yeai, 
and the remaining £53 millions over a period of 10 years. 

The cost of the scheme is estimated by its authors at about Rs.l-] 
crores per annum during the first five years and thereafter from two-thirds 
of a crore to 1-12 crore. 


SCHEDULE I. 
(P.UIAGR.APH 64 OF RePORT). 


Note on the Method of Computing the Buying and Seeding R.\.tes 

FOR Gold. 


1. The circumstances in wliich gold flows out of and into a Central 
Bank, for purely monetary reasons, 'in a country which has adopted the 
gold bullion standard are as follows: — 

Gold will be withdrawn from the Central Bank only when the rate 
of exchange between the dqniestic currency and the currency of 
another gold standard country lias reached a i^oint at which it becomes 
profitable to individuals to ship it to the other country, sell it there 
to the currency authority at its statutory price and employ the 
proceeds for obtaining their domestic currency. On the other hand, 
gold will be sold to the Central Bank only when the rate of exchange 
between the domestic currency and the foreign currency has reached 
a point at which it becomes profitable to individuals to convert it 
into the foreign currency, to buy with it, from the foreign currency 
authority, gold at the statutory price, ship the gold to their own 
country, and there present it to the Central Bank for reconversion 
into the domestic currency. These conditions will be reached when 
the domestic currency varies from its par value by an amount equal 
to the cost of shipping it to or from the foreign gold centre. 

2. This may conveniently be expressed as follows, using illustratively 
the particular case of rupees and sterling : — * 

Let X denote the number of ruiieest required to buy in Bomba 3 ' a 
telegraiihic transfer on London for the sterling equivalent of one 
tola of fine gold. 

Let p denote, in rupees per tola of fine gold, the gold par value 
laid down for the rupee. 

Let n denote in rupees the cost (including packing, freight, 
insurance, and loss of interest in transit) of shipping one tola of fine 
gold from London to Bombay. 

*For the purpose of this generalised statement, the small difference 
between the Bank of England’s buying and selling prices for gold may 
be ignored. 

ti.e., the rate of exchange, here exiiressed in a somewhat unfamiliar 
manner in order to relate all the expressions to a given weight of fine 
gold. 
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Then gold will be withdrawji from the Central Bank, and shipped 
abroad, when 

X is greater than (p + n); 

and gold will be imported, and sold to the Central Bank, when 
X is less than (p — 7i)- 

When X lies betwen (p 4- n) and (p — 7i), i-C., when the rate of 
excliange lies between tlie “ gold points,” it is not profitable for 
individnals, for purely monciary purposes, to withdraw gold from 
the Bank or to import and sell it to the Bank. 

3. It cannot bo assumed that, in the case of India, gold more- 
ments can be confined to those for purely monetary purposes; unless, 
therefore, the Central Bank is relieved of the necessity of supplying gold 
within the two gold points of the exchajige, it would bo exposed to a 
constant drain upon its gold reserves for purposes other than those for 
which they are held. The gold and gold .security reserves of a Central 
Note-Issuing Bank .serve the purpose of rectifying a temporary dis- 
equilibrium in the balance of foi’cign payments. They are held to enable 
external obligations to be discharged pending an adjustment being 
aehieA'ed (by an approi)riato credit policy) of the value of the currency 
to its parity with gold. The reserves exist to a.ssuro the maintenance 
at jjarity with gold of the purchasing ])ower of the monetary tinit, i.e., 
to meet purelj’ monetaiy needs. It is evident that, if they can bo drawii 
upon in the ordinary course to satisfy non-monotary purpose.s to anything 
but a minor extent, the Bank’s primary task, viz., to maintain tig 
external value of the currency, will be jeopardised. To avoid having 
its gold reserves depleted in these circumstances, and to replenish 
them when a drain occurs, the Bank has at its command but one weapon, 
that is credit control. It would have to follow a more or less per- 
manent policy of so restricting the monetary circulation by a contraction 
of credit as to cause the rupee to appreciate beyond tho upper gold point 
of the exchange. That is the only way in which gold can be attracted 
from abroad to make good tho loss of roservc.s due to an internal drain. 
It is obr-ious that such a state of things would have highly injurious 
reactions on tho internal economy of India, and should consequently be 
avoided. 

4. London is undoubtedly the most convenient gold centre for India. 
Not only is the currency of Great Britain freely convertible into gold 
at statutory prices and exportable in that form, but there is also an 
extensive bullion market. London is India’s clearing house for her 
foreign commercial and financial transactions, and tho available means 
of communication are such as to assure the movement of gold to and 
from India to be less subject to uncertainties than would be the case if 
any other of the great gold centres were chosen. 

In what follows it has therefore been assumed that London will be 
treated as the gold centre in relation to which the api^ropriate buying 
and selling rates for India will bo calculated, 

5. It is required so to frame tho Bank’s obligation to sell gold as to 
make it unprofitable for gold to be bought from it except in circum- 
stances in which it would be profitable to do so for purely monetary 
purposes. 

6. Reverting to the symbols employed in paragraph 2 above, the rupee 
equivalent of the price of gold in the gold centre (London) is a: rtipees per 
tola. So that, when x — p + n (i.e. the exchange is just within the gold 
points), the price of gold in London = (p -f 7!) rupees per tola. The 
cost of shipping being 71 rupees per tola, the cost of laying down in 
Bombay gold from London will then be (p + 2n) rupees per tola. It 
follows, that the lowest rate at which the Central Bank can safely sell 
gold, when exchange is within the gold points, is (p -f 27i) rupees per 
tola, for delivery in Bombay, or (p + n) rupees per tola, for deliverv in 
London. 
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7 Vahte of n— The following table gives the various elements that 
enter into the value of n, taking London as the foreign centre. (For 
purposes of comparison the corresponding figures for two other centres 



From London cx 
Bank of England, 
or to London (Bank 
of England). 

From South 
Africa ex 
Durban. 

From New 
York ex Mint. 

Freight 

Insurance 

P.acking, etc 

Mint charges 

Bank charges 

Per cent, 
s. d. 

15 0 

2 3 

0 3 

Per cent. 

s. d. 

12 6 

1 3 

0 3 

Per Cent, 
s. d. 

10 0 

3 2-5 

1 2-6 

0 6 

Total tensporb charges 

17 6 

14 0 

14 n 

9 7 

Interest at 5 per cent, for period _ 
of transit, 21 days between 
London or Durban and 
Bombay and 35 days between 
Xew York and Bombay. 

5 9 

5 9 


Tiie COST} or ■cransport/j etc., ub u 

gold at the foreign centre, and taking London as the foreign centre, is 
thus 23s. 3d. per cent. = 1’1625 per cent. 

8. Buying rate for gold . — 

180 grains of fine gold. 

1 oz. of fine gold. 

• • 

84s. ll'45d. (price per fine oz. corresponding 
to Bank of England’s selling price of 
77s. 10'6d. per standard oz.). 

1 rupee (par of exchange). 

180 X 84s. ]l-45d. 


■if if - — rf-- ^ 

1 tola of fine gold = 
480 grains of fine gold = 
1 oz. of fine gold = 

Is. 6d = 


.'. 1 tola of fine gold — — rsn ; — ws — 

“ 480 X Is. (id, 

= Es. 21 3as. lOps. (approx).-=Es. 21’2.89.583. 

9. Selling rates for gold . — When the telegraphic transfer rate on 

London is at or above the upper gold point (see table below), the selling 

rate, for delivery Bombay, is the same as the buying rate, viz. : 

Es.21 3as. lOps. per tola of fine gold. 

When the telegraphic transfer rate on London is below the upper gold 

point, the selling rate, 

(a) for deliimi-y London, is: — 

Es.21 3as. lOps. + cost of transport, etc. 

= Es.21 3as. lOps, + 1'1625 per cent, of Es.21 3as. lOps. 

= Eg. 21 7as. Ops. (approx). = Es.21-484375. 

(b) for delivery Bombay, is : — 

Es.21 3as. lOps. + twice cost of transport, etc. 

= Es.21 3as. lOps. + 2’32o per cent, of Es.21 3as. lOps. 

= Es.21 lias. Ops. (approx). 


10. The Gold Points 
Eeserve Bank selling 
price (London) 


Bank of England ( 
buying price.* ) 
Eeserve Bank buying ’) 
price (Bombay). ( 
Cost in Bombay of gold ( 
cx Bank of England.f 3 


( ) 21-484375x480 


4-240909x180 


21-239583x480 ( 
14-297221 X 180 ( 



13-50929 rupees to £1 
= 17-76555d. per rupee 
(say, 17^|d). 

13-18035 rupees to £1 
=18 -20893d. per rupee 
(say 18 Ha.). 


■77 M ownce corresponding to Bank of England buying price of 

/7s. 9d. per standard ounce. j o c 

77 !" fine ounce corresponding to Bank of England selling price of 

dnSg IraS ‘o <=over transport charges and 

67688 ^ 
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SCHEDULE II. 

(pAR..\Gii.‘\rHS 102 and 163 of Ueport). 


Business of the Reserve Bank. 


JBusiness v'hich the Sank should he authorised to carry on and to 

transact. 

The several kinds of business which the Bank should he authorised' to 
carry on and to transact are specified below : — 

(1) It may make and issue bank notes. 

(2) It may accept money on deposit on current account from and collect- 
money for the Government of India, Provincial Governments, banks and 
bankers. 

(3) — (a) It may buy, sell, or rediscount bills of exchange, promissory 
notes, or other commercial paper, arising out of hona fide commercial 
or trade transactions, bearing tivo or more good signatures, one of 
which must be that of a bank or banker, and having a maturity not 
exceeding 90 days, payable in India. 

(&) It may buy, sell, or rediscount, to an amount not exceeding 
20 per cent, of the bank’s total discounts, bills of exchange, pro- 
missory notes, or other commercial paper, bearing two or more good 
signatures one of which must be that of a bank or hanker, drawn or 
issued in respect of current transactions for agricultural purposes, 
and having a maturity not exceeding six months. 

(c) It may buy, sell, or rediscount bills of exchange and i>romissory 
notes, with a maturity not exceeding 90 days, heaving the' endorse- 
ment of a bank, issued or drawn for the purpose of carrying or 
trading in Government of India securities. 

(d) It may buy and sell securities of the Government of India, or 
of a Provincial Government or a local authority in India, having not 
more than six months to run, provided that the amount of such 
securities held does not, in the aggregate, exceed at any time an 
amount equal to 25 per cent, of the liabilities of the banking depart- 
ment in respect of deposits. 

(4) It may make loans or advances for fixed periods not exceeding 
90 daj's against the security of : — 

(a) Stoclis, funds and securities (other than immoveable property) 
in which a trustee is authorised to invest trust money by any Act 
of Parliament or by any Act of the Governor-General in Council. 

(h) Gold coin and bullion or the documents relating to the ship- 
ment or storage thereof. 

(c) Such notes, drafts, bills of exchange and bankers’ acceptances 
as are eligible for purchase or rediscount by the bank (but advances 
against securities specified in (3) (b) shall not exceed 20 per cent, 
of the total advances made by the bank). 

(d) Such foreign drafte and acceptances as are eligible for purchase 
by the bank and are re¥erred to in clause (6). 

(5) It may make -advances to the Government of India for Ways 
and Means purposes, iirovided that the whole of the advances is 
repaid not later than at the end of the quarter following the close of 
the fiscal year in respect of ivliich the advances were made. 

(6) It may buy from and sell to banks, bankers, and parties approved 
by the Central Board of the bank, in amounts of not less than the 
equivalent of Rs. 1 lakh, transfers by telegram or letter, sight drafts, 
trade acceptances, bankers’ acceptances, and bills of exchange (including 
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treasury bills), drawn in or on not exceeding 90 

to the gold or go^V'''^'?fLt''”oreign countries credit balances with 
davs, and it may keep m sucn roreig 

invest, a an., -t /.“ft? .^rd 

and reserve, i seomities. h»vins net ^pSVthat the 

%TlTTO°?nte^dKLrand enperannnation fends in secmWes 
of the Government of India of any matunty. 

It may buy and sell all securities which are 
for® La S of the note issue, as deSned in the clause denimg tv.th the 
conditions governing the issue of notes by the bank. . , ^ , , 

(9) It may issue demand drafts and make, issue and circulate bank post 
bills made payable on its own branches. 

10) It may accept the custody and management of moneys, securities 
and other articles of value. 

(11) It may sell and realise all property, whether moveable or immove- 
able, which may in any way come into the possession of the bank in 
satisfaction, or part satisfaction, of any of its claims. 


(12) It may act as agent for the Government of India and Provincial 
Governments in the transaction of the following kinds of business, viz : 

(a) The buying and selling of precious metals. 

(b) The buying, selling, transferring and taking charge of any 
bills of exchange securities or any shares in any public company. 

(c) The receiving of the proceeds, whether principal interest or 
dividends, of any securities or shares. 

(d) The remittance of such proceeds, at the risk of the principal, 
by public or private bills of exchange payable either in India or 
elsewhere. 


(13) It may buy and sell gold whether coined or uncoined. 

(14) It may open accounts in foreign countries, and act as agent or 
correspondent of any hank carrying on business in or outside India. 

(15) Generally , it may do all such matters and things as mav be 
incidental or subsidiary to the transacting of the various kinds of busi- 
ness hereinbefore specified. 


Business lohicli the Banh should not he authorised to caii'y on or to 

transact. 

The kinds of business wliich the Bank should not be authorised to 
carry on or to transact are the following; — 

»re dispose.! of at the earliest possible moment ^ 

ii “■ 

{p) It shall not advance money on mortB-irm r.f n i 
notarial or other bond or cession tberpof ^ ^ property, or on 

n en«pt so far as is necessa..ri^^rsrn2s%‘;r4:' 

W It shall not make unsecured loans or advances 

m K tal/n! "TcIeTt 

interest on credit balances.”’””^^' deposit for a fixed term, or allow 
57GS8 
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SCHEDULE III. 
(Pahageaph 145 of Kepoht) 


Note showing the efi'ect of the Commission’s proposals on the 

CONSTITUTION AND WORKING OP THE RESERVES. 


(For 'purposes oi this Note, gold and sterling have been converted 
at Is. 6d. per Rupee.) 

1. The following is (in aggregate) the constitution of the present Paper 
Currency and Gold Standard Reserves as on the 30th April, 1926 : — 

R~s. crores. 


Liabilities. 

Note issue 
Rupee redemption 


Rs. crores. 

185 

« 


Assets. 

Silver 

Rupee secui'ities 
Sterling securities 
Gold 


85 

57 

81 

30 


253 


2. Under th$ scheme outlined in the Report the following changes are 
contemplated : — 

(1) Liabilities. — Initial liabilities will include Rs. 50 crorest in respect 
of the rupee circulation (inclusive of the rupees retained in Reserve). 
Future liabilities will be increased by the full amount of further 
note issues. (Paragraph 146 of Report). 


(2) Assets. — (a) Gold and gold securities will be 40 per cent, of 
liabilities (minimum) from outset. 

(b) Gold will eventually be 25 per cent, of liabilities (minimum), to 
be attained by the following stages : not less than 20 per cent, after 
5 years, and not less than 25 per cent, after 10 years; with a minimum 
(overriding) of 30 crores. 

(c) Rupee securities will be not more than 25 per cent, of liabilities, 
with a maximum (overriding) of 50 crores. 

(d) Rupee coin will not be held in excess of the maxima set out 
below — 

To end of 3rd j-ear 70 crores 

or 10 per cent, of 
” liabilities which- 
ever is greater. 

(Paragraph 145 of Report). 


From end of 3rd to end of 6th 
year 50 

From end of 6th to end of 10th 
year 35 

From end of 10th year 25 


3. The follovdng transitory provisions have been recommended : — 

(a) In order to carry out provisions (c) and (d) above, and to 
enable the new Bank to show in the opening accounts of its Issue 
Department a reserve ratio of gold and gold securities to liabilities 
of not less than 60 per cent, (i.e., to show a good margin above the 


* The amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, whose functions include 
this liability, is Rs. 53} crores. 

t This figure may be subsequently increased or decreased, according as 
there is a net absorption of rupees or a net return from circulation. 
0Sc< paragraph 3 (c) of this Schedule.) 
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minimum requirement), the Government of Indin should I’^place 7* 
crores of their created rupee securities by gold securities. If the 
Government should find it difficult to do so immediately they may be 
alloi\-ed to replace such rupee securities by 7* crores of Government 
of India sterling Treasury Bills (created ad hoc), these to be re- 
placed within 2 years by gold securities of the kinds laid down else- 
where as eligible to he held in the Reserve. (Paragraph 14-5 of Report). 


(6) The surplus of 18’* crores in assets at the outset should be 
retained by Government in the form of silver, including the whole 
of the silver bullion, the balance being in silver coin. The Govern- 
ment should not re-issue (except to the Bank on demand) this coin 
or any rupee coin delivered by the Bank subsequently as redundant, 
vide (c) below. (Paragraph 145 and 148 of Report). 

(c) The Bank should have the right to deliver to the Government 
redundant rupee coin in Reserve, i.e., any rupees coming into the 
Reserve in excess of the maxima stated in paragraph 2 (d) above. 
The Government would pay for everj"^ Rs. 5 thus received in coin 
Rs. 4 in notes, gold or gold securities, the Bank writing off the 
difference, of Re, 1, hy a reduction of the figure of rupee redemption 
liability. (Paragraph 147 of Report). 

The reverse procedure would be followed when rupees were delivered 
by the Government to the Banlr on demand. 


4. As a result of these proposals the constitution of the Reserve would 
at the outset^* be as follows ; — 


LialiliUes, 

Note issue 

Rupee redemption 


185 

Assets, 

Silver coin 

67 


50 

Rupee securities 

50 



Gold securities 

88 1 

118= 


Gold 

30 1 

50% 

235 


235 



Gold and sterling securities would thus be 50 per cent, of total liabili- 
ties ; and the Bank would be enabled, without overstepping the minimum 
statutory reserve ratio, to issue further notes against bills to the maximum 
or CO crores. 


the Smnos1tioTrn/?l! paragraph 4, are based upoi 

i-no composition of the Reserves as in paraeranli 1 abnvA 

require modification if tlie composition is different at the time of trfnsfei-. 
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SCHEDULE IV. 

(Pahagraph 157 OS’ Report). 

Suggested Form eor Presextatiok of the Reserve Baisk’s Accounts. 


Reserve Bank of India. 

An Account pursuant to the R-eserve Bank of India Charter Act, 192 , 
for the week ending on the day of 

Issue Department. 


Liabilities. 


Assets. 


Bank Notes 



Rupee coin 

Rs. 

held in the 



Government of India 


Banking 



rupee securities 

Rs. 

Department 

Rs. 


Domestic Bills of Ex- 


Bank Notes in 



change 

Rs. 

circulation 

Rs. 


Gold securities ... 

Rs. 

Total Bank 



Gold specie or bullion ... 

Rs. 

Notes 





issued ... 


Rs. 



Government of 





India Notes 





in circula- 





tion 


Rs. 



Rupee re- 





demption ... 


Rs. 


- 


Ratio of gold and gold securities to liabilities, 
Dated the da}" of , 19 


per cent. 


Chief Cashier. 

Banking Department. 


Liabilities. Rs. 

Capital paid 

up 

Reserve 
Deposits — 

(a) Government 

(b) Bankers 

(c) Others 
Bills payable 
Other liabilities 


Dated the day of 


Assets. Rs. 

Notes 

Silver rupee coin 
Subsidiary coin 
Bills discounted — 

(a) Domestic 

(b) Foreign ... 

(c) Government of 
India Treasurv 
Bills 

Balances held abroad ... 

Loans and advances to 
the Government 
Other loans and 
Advances 
Investments 
Other Assets 


, 19 . 


Chief Cashier. 
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SCHEDULE T. 
(PARkGUiU’H 166 or Repokt), 


Suggested Outline Fobai or the Statutoby Pbovisions to be in Foi?ge 
DU iuNG THE Period of Transition 


1. The Government of India shall I'eceive from any person making a 
demand at the Office of the Controller of the Currency, or the DepuLj’ 
Controller of the Currency, Bombaj', or at any other office of the Govern- 
ment vhich may be notified for the purpose in the Gazette of India, gold 
in the form of bars containing approximatclj’ 400 fine ozs., in exchange 
for legal tender money, at the rate of lls.21 as. 3 ps. 10 per tola of fine 
^old, subject to conditions to be notified in the Gazette of India. 

2, The Government of India shall sell to aiij- person in India who makes 
a demand in that hehalf at the Office of the Controller of the Currency, 
Calcutta, or the Deputy Controller of the Currency, Bombay, or at any 
other office of the Government which may be notified for the purpose in 
the Gazette of India, and pays the purchase price in any legal tender 
money, gold for delivery at Bombay at the rate of Rs,21 as. 3 ps. 10 iper 
tola of fine gold or at the option of the Government an equivalent amount 
of gold exchange (as defined below) payable in a country or countries 
outside India maintaining a free gold market and approved by the 
Governor General in Council subject to the condition that no single 
demand for gold or gold exchange shall represent a less value in gold than 
approximately 400 fine ozs. 

The “ equivalent amount of gold exchange ” j-efei’red to shall he a sum 
in foreign currency calculated by the Government of India to represent 
the standard price of one tola of fine gold in the country outside India 
concerned less an amount representing tlie normal charges of a remittance 
of gold bullion from India to the country concerned. For this purpose the 
Government shall notify in the Gazette of India the country or countries 
upon any one of wliich, at the choice of the purcliaser, gold exchange 
will be issued, and the rates of gold exchange. 


Noic . — The provision as drafted above is intended to relate to the period 
during which tlie Government of India remains the currency authority. 
From the date when the control of the currency is transfeVred to the 
Reserve Bank to the date when the Bank assumes the final obligation to 
buy and sell gold, a statutory provision ijiiposing similar obligc°tions on 
the Bank should be put into force, with the requisite modifications. There 
should then he a proviso that the notifications as to the conditions of 
purchase of gold, as lo the rates of gold e.xchange, and as to the country 
or countries upon wliicli gold exchange will bo issued, should be subject 
to the previous approval of the Governor General in Cotoicil. 


V 4 


57GSS 
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ITOTE BY SIR HORCOT WARREN. 


Whilst joining in the recommendations of this Beport, and advocating 
;hem without reservation, I wish to avoid any possibility of misconcep- 
tion by expressly stating that I do so in my personal capacity as a 
member of the Commission, and not in any representative capacity on 
behalf of the Imperial Bank of India. As a member of the Commission, 
my duty, which is wholly towards the public, is separate and distinct 
from my duty towards the Institution of which I am a Managing 
Governor. It will therefore be understood that by making these recom- 
mendations in so far as they may affect the Imperial Bank of India, I 
have neither the desire nor the capacity to commit that Bank. 


NOBCOT WABBEN. 
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MINUTE OF DISSENT 
BY SIR PURSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS. 


1 have signed the Report subject to the following Minute of Dissent. 

I. HISTORICAL RETROSPECT. 

1. My colleagues state in paragraph 11 of the Report that the 
stability of the gold value of the rupee is “ based, upon nothing more 
substantial than a- policy of the Government, and at present that policy 
can be found defined in no notification or undertaking by the Government. 
It lias to be implied from the acts of the Goi’^ernment in relation to the 
eurrencj’, and those acts are subject to no statutory' regulation or control.” 

2. With this "I entirely agree. But it is necessary to enquire whether 
the currency system and practice as developed, constitute a material 
departure from the main principles of the policy laid down ^7 'yeqrs 
ago, accepted by’ Government, and still binding on them, and if so, 
whether such departure was made either with the consent of i-epresenta- 
tives of the people, or with the approval of the Government of India, 
who were best able to judge of India’s requirements. 

3. The present currency’ sy’stem in India, as referred to us, starts with 
thd closing of the Indian mints to free coinage of silver in 1893, and the 
recommendations of the Fowler Committee to link the rupee to gold, 
making the former a token coin for internal circulation. There have been 
one Royal Commission and one Committee since the Fowler Committee 
reported, and both give a history of the currency system of India since 
1898. Whilst anxious, therefore, not to duplicate the historical facts 
by repeating them here, I feel it incumbent upon me, for a full elucida- 
tion of the problem before us, to summarise the history of the Indian 
currency system since 1898, by quoting the revelant despatches between 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State for India, with 
reference to each important aspect of the working of the Fowler recom- 
mendations, and the official policy’ supposed to have been based, thereon. 

4. Till 1893, India had a silver standard with free coinage of silver, 
and the rupee was a full value silver coin. Owing to the discarding of 
silver as a standard of value in leading countries in the West after the 
Franco-German War, wild fluctuations took place in the rates of 
exchange between India and gold standard countries. In resimnse to a 
widespread general feeling amongst the organised sections of the com- 
mercial community in India, the Government of India proposed to the 
Secretary of State the stopping of the fi’cc coinage of silver with a view 
.to the introduction of a gold standard. The Herschell Committee, to 
whom the proposal was referred for investigation and report, approved 
of the Government of India’s proposals, with certain modifications. The 
recommendations of that Committee were accepted* by Her Majesty’s 
Government; and in 1893 the Fou’ler Committee was appointed to con- 
sider and report on “ the proposals of the Government of India for making 
effective the policy adopted by’ Her Majesty’s Government in 1893 and 
initiated in June of that year by the closing of the Indian Mints to what 


*■ AWe. — See Notifications of 26th J une, 1893, whereby arrangements were 
made for : — 

(1) The receipt of gold at the rate of 7*53344 grains of fine gold per 

rupee. 

(2) The acceptance of sovereigns at Rs. 15. 

' (3) The issue of currency notes in exchange for sovereigns or gold bullion. 
(See pp. 66, 67, East India — Alint for Gold Coinage, 1913, No. 495.) 
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is known as the free coinage of silver. That policy^ had for its declared 
object the establishment of a gold standard in India. 

The Fowler Recommendations. 

5. The Fowler Committee “ looking foi'ward ... to the effectue 
establishment in India of a gold standard and currency based on the 
principles of the free inflow and outflow of gold,”t recommended that: 

(1) The Indian Mints should continue closed to the unrestricted 
coinage of silver and should be opened to the unrestricted coinage 
of gold. 

(2) The sovereign should be made legal tender and a current coin. 

(3) The ratio between the rupee and the pound sterling should 
be Es.lo to the pound, i.e., the exchange value of the rupee should 
be Is. 4d. 

(4) No legal obligation to give gold for rupees for merely internal 
purposes should he accepted; but 

(o) The profit on the coinage of rupees should be held in gold as 
a special reserve and made freely available for foreign remittances 
whenever exchange fell below gold specie point. 

(6) The Government should continue to give rupees for gold, but 
fresh rupees should not be coined until the proportion of gold in the 
curi'encj’ was found to exceed the requirements of the public. 

These recommendations were accepted “ without qualification ” by the 
Secretary of State, who on the 25th of July, 1899, “ requested the Govern- 
ment of India to make reparation for the coinage of gold.”| 

(i) Gold Cubbexcy. 

First Stage: 1899 to 1902. 

6. On the 31st of July 1899 the Viceroy telegraphed to the Secretary 
of State that the Government of India were preparing for the coinage of 
gold. The subsequent history of this essential project of a gold mint is 
recorded by the Government of India in their Despatch No. 110, of tJie 
16th of May 1912 : — 

“ (5) The Government of India put forward definite proposals for 
establishing in the Bombay Mint a branch of the Royal Mint for the 
coinage of sovereigns. A proclamation to efliect this object wa^ drafted, 
and received the approval of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. 
Meanwhile, difficulties had arisen regarding a number of administrative 
details connected with the establishment of the proposed branch mint. 
These difficulties occasioned much correspondence between the Secretary 
of State, the Treasury, and the Government of India, and the latter 
expressed their willingness throughout to carry out the requirements 
of the authorities of the Royal Mint. In May 1901 the Mint authorities 
expressed themselves as satisfied, but the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, for the reasons given in their letters. No. 8239, dated the 22nd 
of May 1901 and No. 10,489, dated the 9th of July 1901, copies of which 
v/ere forwarded with Lord George Hamilton’s Despatch, No. 130, dated 
the 26th of July 1901, invited the Secretary of State to reconsider the 
whole question. They admitted that the original decision to coin 
sovereigns in India was a wise one, as indicative of the determination of 
the Government of India to adhere to a gold standard and of their 
intention to take practical measures to establish it. They pointed out, 
however, that subsequent experience had shown that the gold standard 


" Fowler Committee Report, Par. 1. 
t Fowler Committee Report, Par. 64. 

t Pars. 6 and 7, p. 8, East India— Mint for Gold Coinage, 1913, No. 495 
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■was already firmly established in the public confidence, that sovereigns 
were being readily attracted to India whenever required, and that there 
was no reason for believing that the position of the gold standard in 
India would be strengthened, or public confidence in the intentions of the 
Government of India confirmed, by the mere provision of machinery for 
the manufacture of gold coins in the country. They further pointed out 
the practical difficulties in the way of the establishment of a branch of 
the Royal Mint an India, an arrangement which they described as 
anomalous, and likely in practice 'to give rise to inconvenience and 
possible friction. 

” (6) Upon receipt of the views of the Lords Commissioners, the Govern- 
ment of India decided, for the time being, not to persevere with the 
proposals. In their despatch of the 25th of December 1902 they refrained 
from expressing any agreement or disagreement with the reasons advanced 
by the Treasury. But they had ascertained that the chief Indian hlining 
Companies had made arrangements for the regular sale of their gold out- 
side the countrj'^, and that they -were unlikely to alter those arrange- 
ment at an early date. In the absence of an assurance that, a steady 
supply of Indian gold would be available for minting, Lord Curzon’s 
Government preferred to drop the scheme, at the same time expi-essing 
their willingness to revive it should conditions change. 

“ (7) No public explanation was given in India of this sudden recession 
from what had liitherto been regarded as an essential feature of the 
currency policj' inaugurated in 1893 and definitely established on the 
recommendations of the Currency Committee of 1898 . . . .” 

7. It is necessary to note here that this decision followed the failure of 
the Government’s attempt to issue sovereigns in 1900 owing to famine 
conditions,* when, because of the low purchasing power then prevailing 
throughout India, the sovereign was an unsuitable form of currency. 

Second Stage: 1909-1910. 

8. In 1909, the Government of India in their despatch No. 236 of the 
30th of September 1909 applied to the Secretary of State for a holding of 
about £9 million liquid gold in the Paper Currency Reserve, in order to 
make a gold currency possible. They stated in Paragraph 8 of that 
despatch that the popularity of the sovereign was rapidly increasing till 
checked by the crisis of 1907-8, and that sovereigns ivere actually changing 
“ hands at a premium oven in the chief commercial centres of the country, 
while for ordinary purposes they are practically unobtainable.” They 
also urged in the same despatch : “ We are of opinion that you should 
stay further drawings other than those required for ways and means 
purposes, for if further trade demand for money be genuine, the result 
must then be that gold will come out to us in India.” (Paragraph 10.) 

9. The Secretary of State by his despatch No. 25 of the 18th February, 
1910, Paragraph 4. rejected these suggestions of the Government of India 
on -the ground that they “ might cause the periodical recurrence of 
stringency in the London money market.” He also refused, by Paragraph 
6 of his despatch, to allow the Government of India "to publish the 
correspondence with him on the subject. 

Third Stage; 1912-1913. 

10. In 1912, the Government of India again urged the opening of a 
branch of the Royal Mint in India by their despatch No. 110 of the 16th 
of May 1912. This despatch gives a full history of the gold mint question 
from 1899 'to 1912, and meets the various arguments -that are advanced 
against a gold currency in India. The Secretary of State forthwith got 


Chamberlain Commission Report, Par. 25, p. 10. 
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ill touch with the Treasury on the 27th of June 1912, and the latter by 
their reply of the 8th of August 1912, intimated that the Lords Com- 
missioners of His Majesty’s Treasury “ are prepared to co-operate in 
giving effect to the proposal ” but regret that they are “ quite -unable to 
agree to anj' scheme involving divided control.” The Secretary of State, 
by his despatch No. 139 of the 18th of October 1912 communicated the 
Treasury’s reply to the Government of India, pointing out in Paragraph 3 
the two alternatives offered by them. In Paragraph o of his despatch he 
intimated to the Government of India that if both the alternatives 
“ are dismissed, it will remain to consider whether it is desirable 
to produce at one of the Indian Mints a separate Indian gold coin 
of the denomination of, say, Es.lO; this course Avould be inexpensive and 
would ayoid the interference of the British authorities in your general 
coinage operations.” He added that he would be prepared ” to sanction 
the issue of such a coin.” 

11. On the 20th of Januarj' 1913, the Government of India in a telegram 
baid ; “ As you anticipated, we do not faA'our cither of the alternatiA-es 
offered by the Treasury. We therefore accept your offer to sanction the 
issue of a separate India gold coin of the denomination of Bs.lO. IVe shall 
submit our proposals as to details of the coinage in duecourse.” Thereafter 
it appears from Sir Lionel Abrahams’ evidence before the Oliamberlain 
Commission (Q. 1143) that discussion took place as to the dates on which 
” it would be desirable to make an announcement.” On the 24th January, 
however, the Secretary of State suggested that, “before any final decision 
Avas taken, the usual procedure for eliciting public opinion in India should 
be folloAA-ed.” It need only be recalled here that in their despatch of the 
16th of May 1912 tlie GoA'ernment of India had slated that “ it Avas not 
until last year, Avhen a resolution Avas moA'ccl in the Imperial LegislatiA'o 
Council by Sir Yithaldas Thackersey, that the GoA'ernment of India Avere 
formally iiiAdtcd to revive the proposals aa-IucIi had so nearly reached 
fruition a decade preA-iously, and to embark on the coinage of gold. The 
discussion thus started has been vigorously’ taken up by the Pro^s and by 
commercial interests both in India and England, and the Avholo subject has 
been thoroughly A^entilated in a manner Avhich makes any special I’eference 
to mercantile bodies in this country Ainnecessary.” The Secretary of State 
iiAformed the GoA’ernment of India on the 14th of February that tho Royal 
Commission, by that time proposed, “ AvoAild inquire inter alia into the 
Indian currency administration.” On the 10th of April the Government of 
India AA'rote that “ the only possible coAirse uoav ” Avas to leaA’c the question 
of the gold coinage for the Commission to decide. 

Fourth Stage: ’W^artime Coinage. 

12. During the War, the Bombay Mint AA’as made a branch of tho Royal 
Mint for the coinage of .soA-ereigns for a short period. Later on, AA’hen some 
technical difficulties arose in this connection, the Bombay IMint coined gold 
mohurs of the AA’eight and fineness of the sovereign. Tho Babington-Smith 
Committee, 'in Paragraphs 66 and 67 of their Report, recommended “ that 
the branch of the Royal Mint AA’hich AA'as opened in Bombay during the 
Avar for the coinage of soA’ereigns and half-soA’ereigns and has sinco been 
temporarily closed, should be reoffenecl, and that arrangements similar to 
those in force in the United Kingdom should be made for the receiiAt of 
gold bullion from the ijublic for coinage. Tho Government of India should 
annoTince its readiness to receiA’e gold bullion from tho public, whether 
refined or not, and to issue gold coin in exchange at the r.ate of one 
soA’ereign for 113-0016 grains of fine gold, subject to a small coinage 
charge.” 

Fifth Stage: Post-war Guarantee. 

13. On the 24th of January 1922, Sir Malcolm Hailey’, then Finance 
^lember, spoke as follows in the LegislatiA'e Assembly, on a resolution 
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moved by the late Sir Vitlialdas D. Thackersey on the subject of Currency 
and Exchange: — 

“ Noav, Sir, let me turn to the second j)art of the Resolution. It f»roposes 
that the suggested Committee should consider the question of opening the 
Indian Mints to the free coinage of gold. Now, I must really assume that 
my Honourable friend, S’ir Vithaldas Thackersey, expert as he is in these 
questions, has really included this in his Resolutions to satisfy the feelings 
of some of his friends, rather than because he himself supposes that this 
question does actuallj' need the further investigation of an expert Com- 
mittee. He is well aware. Sir, that it Avas a cardinal feature in the policy 
of the Babington-Smith Committee that the Indian Mints should be opened 
to the free coinage of gold. Indeed, one of the intentions of the Com- 
mittee in fixing the rupee on a gold basis Avas to permit of the free use of 
gold currenc 5 ’ in India, and the opening of the hlints to the free co’inago 
of gold is an aid to such a process, though of course it is not in itself an 
essential condition of it. We, Sir, are prepared out here to coin gold as 
soon as the need for gold curiency arises. Sir Vithaldas Thackersey 
suggested that the Roj'al Mint might on technical grounds refuse to alloAV 
us to do so. He need haAm no fear on that score. I can gii'e him a 
guarantee that, as soon as the demand for gold currency arises, the Mint 
Avill be ready for it.”"' 

1-1. This, in short, is the hi'^torj’ of Avhat the Treasury called in their 
letter dated the 9th of July 1901 to the. India Office, “ the frank 
abandonment of one of the details of the policy recommended by the 
Indian Currency (Foirler) Committee, which experience has shoiA-n to 
be unnecessary.” In their preceding letter of the 22nd of May, to the 
India Office, they had already expressed the opinion that “ The gold 
falandavd is uoav firmly established, and the public requires no proof of 
the intention of the Indian GoA'ernment not to go back on their policy, 
Avhicii is beyond controversy.” 

fii) Gold St.vxd.vrd Rusera'e. 

15. Another important recommendation, material to the Foivler Com- 
mittee's scheme adopted by the Government of India, Avas that “'any 
pi’ofit on the coinage of rupees should not be credited to the revenue 
or held as a portion of the ordinary balance of the Government of India, 
but should be kept in gold as a special reserve, entirely apart from the 
Paper Currency ReserA'o and the ordinary Treasury balances.”" 

The First Departnre. 

IG. In September 1900, the GoA*ernment of India proposed to inaugurate 
this special vesGvvc of gold. But the profits on coinage for the pre- 
ceding year, amounting to £1 million, AAere temporarily unavailable, 
having been used to meet pressing famine demands. The then Viceroy, 
Lord Curzon, and the Finance Member, Sir Edivard LaAV, disagreed 
on the policy to be adopted Avith regal’d to the gold holding in the 
Paper Currency Reseri’e. A lengthy despatch. No. 302 of the 6th Sep- 
tember 1900, Avas addi'essed to the Secretarj’ of State, Avith, in all, 
four hlinute."- upon it, one from the Viceroy and three from the Finance 
Jlember. As one of his reasons for differing from the Finance hlember, 
the Viceroy AA’rotc : “ I have a natural suspicion of anything that may 
tend, in the piesent early stage of our currency policy, to cause alarm, 
hfost things that the Gorornment of India do in the region of finance 


See Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. II, No, 21, 24th January, 1922, 
pp. 1842-1S69. 

t Par. 60, FoAvler Committee Report. 
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are misrepresented; many are misunderstood. We are constantly 
accused of having no confidence in our policy and of not pursuing it with 
consistency. I think that rve should he very careful about taking any 
steps that may seem to give ground for these charges.”* 

17. The Finance Member in Paragraph 26 of his first Minute said : 
“I do not lose sight of the fact that, however readily saleable our gold 
investments, they are not quite the same thing as actual gold, but 
holding such a sum as 1 contemplate in the actual metal, there would, 
under all conceivable circumstances, be plentj' of time to effect gradual 
sales of the securities for the replenishment of the stock of gold, sliould 
the necessity arise.” 

18. In his final Minute, dated the 23rd of August 1900, the Finance 
Member recorded the fact that “ the general question of the advisability 
of legislation affecting our exchange policy was discussed in Council, and 
the view was, I tliink, unanimously accepted that such legislation should, 
if possible, be avoided.” 

19. The Secretary of State, replying by his despatch No. 232 of the 
13th of December 1900, said in Pai-agraph 3, tliat he was full 3 ' convinced 
of the advantages of maintaining a special gold reserve, and that, “ in 
order to mark the primai’j’ object of its formation, .... the title 
to be assigned to it should be the Gold Standard Reserve.” In para- 
graph 4 of his despatch he parenthcticallj' observed that the word “ gold ” 
used in Paragraph 60 oi the Fowler Committee Report appeared to be 
interpreted by Sir Edward Law as including “ securities saleable for 
gold,” and in Paragraph 5 he gave his decision: ‘‘This propo.sal is in 
harmony vith the GOth paragraph of the Report of the Indian Currency 
Committee, and I fully concur in the principle which it enunciates.” 

20. Paragraphs 6 and 7 of the despatch laj’ the foundation of the 
departure from the Fowler Committee Report and need to be quoted in 

, full here. 

“ (C) In order to ensure the due application of the gain made through 
the coinage, it is advisable that j’our Government should once in three 
months make up an account of the receipts and charges, and .should 
forthwith remit the net profit to be held by the Secretary of State in 
this countrj-. 

‘‘ (7) It does not appear necessary to specif^’ preciselj* in what gold 
securities the reserve shall be invested, whether in Consols or India 
Stock, or in ary other manner. This will be at the discretion of the 
Secretarj' of State in Council from time to time, and the result will be 
periodicallj' rcirorted to the Government of India, and published in its 
Gazette.” 

21. Thus, while the question in dispute referred to the Secretary of 
State actually correerned the Paper Currencj" Reserve, he gave a decision 
regarding the Gold Standard Reserve, and the interpretation put on 
the word ‘‘ gold ” in Paragraph GO of the Fowler Committee’s Report 
was 13 3 'ears later a subject of close examination of the India Office 
representative before the Chamberlain Commission. 

22. On the 7th of December 1906, the Secretary of State telegraphed 
to the Viceroy, with reference to the latter’s information about extreme 
stringenc.Y and the possibility of serious iranic in India, that “ for various 
reasons I wish to avoid addition of gold to Currencj^ Reserve in London. 
This would, for example, entail diminution of reserve of Bank of England 
and, bj' its effect on discount rates in London, would probablj’ interfere 
Avith arrangements for renewing debentures of Guaranteed Railwar’S 
maturing in December.” 


* Par. 4, Viceroy’s Minute. 
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Diversion for Sailway Purposes. 

23. In July 1907, the Secretary of State decided that £1 million out of 
the ijrofits on coinage might safely be diverted from the Reserve 
to be utilised on railway capital expenditure, as recommended by a 
Departmental Committee o^^ Indian railways. The Government of India, 
in their desijatch No. 296 of the 8th of August 1907, Paragraph 3, 
observed as follows ; — 

" From the report of your announcement in Parliament, we understand 
that on the advice of the Committee which was recently appointed to 
consider tlie question of railwaj' finance, you have decided on a different 
course. We do not therefore propose to trouble you with the reasons which 
led us to the conclusions outlined above. We accept 3 uur decision, 
although some of us entertain doubts as to its expedienej-^, and although 
we should all have preferred if it had been possible to give the commercial 
communitj- in India an opportunity of stating their opinion regarding the 
diversion of coinage before final orders were issued.” 

Employment in temporary Loans. 

24. In 1908, the Secretary of State bj' his telegram of the 2nd of April, 
intimated to the Government of India that the balance of the Gold 
Standard Reserve would be “ lent on security on short temporary loans.” 

The Governmieni of India’s protests. 

25. In April 1909, the Government of India renewed their appeal to the 
Seci'otary of State that the whole of the profits on coinage should be 
devoted to the Gold Standard Reserve and should be held in liquid gold. 
In their despatch No. 89 of the 1st of April 1909 they emphatically 
pointed out that any failure to fulfil the ” definite pledge of our active 
support of the Gold Standard, .... either through the exhaustion of the 
raserve or for other cause, would shake the public confidence in our 
Currenc.y policy to a degree which it would bo difficult to estimate.” 
(Paragraph 2.) 

26. In Paragraph 3, thej' said that the “ Gold Standard Reserve . . . 
is the recognised fulcrum of our whole currencj" system ; and its strength 
is of vital importance both to Government and to the merchants, capitalists 
and investors who are associated with us in the development of India.” 

27. In Paragrai3h 4, they expressed doubt whether the ” Gold Standai’d 
Reserve has ever yet approached the position which it ought to occupy.” 
They further drew attention to the fact that, between Isovember 1907 and 
January 1909, they lost £15 million of gold, and pointed out that ‘‘ this 
is the result of a little more than a single year of adverse conditions and 
of a famine which was more restricted in its area than is frequently the 
case with similar calamities.” With these preliminai-y observations, they 
submitted their fij’st definite proposal for the Secretary of State’s 
cojisideration. 

28. With regard to the Secretary of State’s decision to divert £1 million 
from the Gold Standard Resei’ve to railway capital expenditure, in Para- 
gi'aph 5 thej" said ; — 

“.We deprecated the decision at the time, but accepted it and have 
defended it against an outburst of public criticism in India. You subse- 
quently determined that half the profits on the coinage of rupees should 
be consistently di%'erted in the same manner, and this course has accord- 
ijigl.V been followed so long as any profits accrued. We would now ask jmu, 
however, to reconsider j'our decision, and to allow the future profits on 
coinage to pass into the Gold Standard Reserve without deduction, until 
the Reserve stands at a much higher figure than it has yet attained. We 
do not yield to your Lordship in our de.sire to press forward railway deve- 
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lopinent in India ; but we are convinced that the stability of our currency 
is a far more vital factor in the welfare of the country than the pace at 
which our railway facilities are extended. It is highly significant that this 
view is so widely sliared by the mercantile community, in spite of the 
stiong pei’sonal interest which attaches large sections of them to an 
active railway policy. We have already forwarded to you the expression of 
opinion by the Bombaj' Chamber of Commerce on the subject; and we 
now submit, for your information, copies of similar protests which we 
received from the Chambers at Calcutta, Madras, and Karachi. The 
position has again been dealt with, in a similar strain and with much 
conviction, by the Chairman of the Bombay Chamber, whose remarks 
on the subject at the Chamber’s annual meeting on the 3rd instant have 
met with the general approval of the business public in India. We find 
ourselves in entire accord with these views, and we would earnestly press 
upon your Lordship the impolicy of retarding the growth of the Reserve 
when circumstances again fiermit us to renew the coinage of rupees.” 

29. In Paragraph 6 they submitted another aspect of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, in the following words: — 

“ Anotlier aspect of the Gold Standard Reserve which attracts much 
criticism in India is the form in which it is held. When the Reserve 
was first established, it was the desire of Lord Curzon’s Government that ' 
it should be kept in liquid gold in India. Your predecessor decided to tlie 
contrary, and it was invested in gold securities, which have lost appreciably 
in value. Wo are not prepared to revive the proposal that tlie gold should 
be lield in India, though it is our duty to refer to the very strong feeling 
in favour of such a course which pi'evails in this country.” 

30. In Paragraph 7 they pressed for holding a substantial part of the 
Reserve in liquid gold, and the wliole of tliis and tlie following Paragraph 
can usefulty be quoted here ; 

“ But, while we do not press for any change in the location of the 
Gold Standard Reserve, we attach very great importance to our second 
proposal, that a substantial part of tlie Reserve should be held in a 
liquid form. This seems to us to be necessitated both by exijediency and 
on broader grounds of policy. We do not lay stress on the loss that has 
occurred in selling the Reserve securities during 1908; those losses have 
been more than covered by the accrued interest. What we fear is a 
combination of events ivhich would demand the employment of the Reserve 
at a time when large sales of British Government securities in London 
would be contrary to Imperial interests. Such a combination is by no 
means inconceivable; and even in less serious situations the free employ- 
ment of the Reserve might be gravely hampered by the form in which 
it is now held. The point is one on which informed public opinion in 
India is singularly unanimous. We are frequently asked why we strain 
after interest on the Reserve which is the basis of our currency system, 
and consequently one of the chief pillars of the credit of India; and it 
it pointed out that other countries are careful to retain the ultimate 
foundation of their credit in bullion. We tliink these views deserve 
every consideration, and we are satisfied that it would have an excellent 
effect if your Lordship decides to refrain from further investment of the 
Resei've gold. That such a course is right on general grounds we consider 
to be beyond question. Our strength in combating a low exchange 
depends, broadly speaking, on our ability to reduce the supply of rupees 
and to augment the supply of gold. If we can do both simultaneously, 
our intervention is the sooner effective. At present, we can only reduce 
the supply of rupees; for our gold has already been put on the market; 
and all that is meant by realising it is the transfer of certain securities 
from Government to another holder. Moreover, we conceive that the 
position of the Government of India in the markets of the world would 
be much stronger as the possessor of a large store of liquid gold than as 
the possessor of a corresponding capital in Consols or similar securities. 
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III the former case, the Indian Government might in emergency be 
powerful to help the market; in the latter there would always be the 
liotential danger of their wishing to realise at an inconvenient season. 
We would therefore urge on your Lordship the propriety of building up 
a substantial share of the Reserve in liquid gold, to be held under as 
nearly as possible the same conditions as the currency gold in London. 

“ 'We have iiitentionallj’ avoided any general review of our currency 
policj\ Our object for the moment is to place before you the views which 
are held in India regarding the Gold Standard Reserve, and the con- 
A’^ictions that have been forced upon us by the experience of the last year. 
The tivo modifications in procedure ivhich ive recommend are in entire 
harmony with the declared policy of supporting the Gold Standard, and 
they will go far to secure public confidence in our intentions.” 

The Sccreta'iy of State’s Reply. 

31. The Secretary of State in his despatch of the 2nd of .luly 1909 
admitted the importance of the subject of the Government of India’s 
despatch of the 1st of April. But he refused to accede to the Govern- 
ment of India’s request. “ in view of the pecuniary disadA'antage of 
holding a part of the Gold Standard. Reserve in gold,” and he accepted 
“ the responsibility ” for realising gold securities instead of gold “ on 
occasion arising.” 

32. In Paragraph 10 of his despatch, he said as folloAvs ; — 

” The consideration dealt with in the preceding paragrai)h is the most 
important of those mentioned by you in faA'our of your proposal, but 
thei’e are certain others Avhich should be noticed. 

“ One is that it is the desire of Lord Ourzon’s Government that the 
Reserve ‘ should be held in liquid gold in India ’ and that Lord George 
Hamilton oA’^erruled their recommendation to this effect, and decided to 
hold the Reserve in securities. 1 find, on referring to the correspondence 
Avbich took place when the Reserve Avas established, that Lord George 
Hamilton understood the Government of India to desire that the ReserA'e 
should be held either in gold or in securities saleable for gold, or partly 
in one form and partly in the other. Whether his understanding of their 
AA'ishes Avas correct or not, it is clear that it would not noAV be reasonable 
to attach more importance to suggestions regarding the manageAnent of 
the ReserA'e Avhich AA'ere made before its establishment than to the results 
of the experience, extending OAmr more than eight years, AA’hich has since 
been gained. 

A second argument, to AA'hich you refer Avith approval, is that ‘ other 
countries are careful to retain the ultimate foundation of their credit 
in bullion.’ I understajid that these AV'ords are meant to coiiA'ej' that 
GoAmrnments Avhich issue notes encashable in gold or sih’er on demand 
are in the habit of holding gold or silver in order to proAude for the 
encashment. This remark is accurate, except so far as it needs to be 
qualified by a reference to the large fiduciary issues of most GoA’^ernments; 
but it has little, if any, bearing on the question of the most suitable form 
for the Gold Standard Reserve. That ReserAm Avill presumably be used 
in future, so far as it is used at all, for defraying the Home Charges 
Avhen Council bills cannot be sold at or aboA'e the gold iJoint, or for 
meeting London bills drawn by the GoA'crnment of India. For either 
purpose easily realisable securities or bank balances are as useful as gold, 
and there is therefore no advantage in holding the latter. 

” A third argument used by you is that it is desirable that the GoA'ern- 
ment of India, when combating a low exchange, shall be in a position not 
only to contract the circulation of rupees in India, AA'hich is done under 
the existing system, but also to expand the circulation of gold elseAvhere 
simultaneously (the object of the expamsion of the circulation of gold 
being presumably to stimulate trade throughout the AA'orld and thus to 
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(iii) Free Iis'flow and Outflow of Gold. 

37. In Paragraph 54 the Fowler Committee said that they lookeo 
forward “ to the effective establishment in India of a gold standard and 
currency based on the principles of the free inflow and outflow of gold.” 

38. In Paragraph 8 of his despatch. No. 140 of the 25th of July, 1899, 
the Secretary' of State communicated to the Government of India as 
follows ; — 

“ I am also in accord with the Committee as to the general princii)les 
by which your Government should be guided in the management of ymur 
gold reserve in the absence of a legal obligation to give gold in exchange 
for ruiiees, namely, that you should make it freely available for foreign 
remittances whenever exchange falls below specie point, under sucJi 
conditions as the circumstances of the time may render desirable.” 

39. On the 20th of November, 1907, when the American crisis led to a 
sudden demand for remittance of gold to London, the Viceroy' applied to 
tlie Secretary of State for authority to refuse gold for export to the 
Exchange Banks, since such gold could at that time only be drawn from 
the currency gold in London. By his telegram of the same date the 
Secretary of State gave the Government of India authority to inform the 
Exchange Banks of their inability to accede to their application. This 
authority was not exercised; but, on the first demand for gold for foreign 
remittances, the “ free outflow of gold,” recommended by the Fowler 
Committee, was severely' restricted. 

(iv) Coinage of Rupees. 

40. Regarding the coinage of rupees, the Fowler Committee had 
recommended that “ Government should continue to give rupees for gold, 
but fresh rupees should not be coined until the proportion of gold in the 
currency' is found to exceed the requirements of the public.” (Para- 
grapah 60.) The unfortunate coincidence of a severe famine with the 
commencement of the introduction of the Fowler Committee’s recom- 
mendation necessitated coinage of rupees until the time when the after- 
effects of the famine had passed. But when, in 1909, the Government 
of*India reported that sovereigns were in demand and at a premium,’^ 
the refusal of the Secretary of State to permit a substantial holding of 
gold in India, in order to make a gold currency possible, marked a 
deliberate departure from the Government’s policy as laid down in 1899. 
Lord Farrer and Lord Welby, in their supplementary minute to the 
Herschell Committee Report, Paragraph 15, emphasise the importance of 
this part of their recommendation (subsequently accepted also by the 
Fowler Committee) in a remarkable manner: — 

” Under these circumstances, we could not join in the recommendation 
contained in the Report, v'ithout at the same time recommending that 
the Government of India should, in view of the ultimate adoption of the 
whole of their plan, be prepared to secure the convertibility of their token 
silver currency, and should, with that object, accumulate a sufficient 
reserve of gold.” 

(v) PosmoN IN 1913. 

41. When, therefore, the Chamberlain Commission was appointed by 
Royal .Warrant dated the 17th of April, 1913, the position was as 
follows. The Government of India were committed by Statute to a gold 
standard, and by the acceptance of the Fowler Committee’s recom- 
mendations (Paragraph 54), to a gold currency, based on the principles 
of the free inflow and outflow of gold. The main departures from the 


Vide Par. 8 above. 
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imjjortant principles of tlie scliomc were mncio under orders of tho 
Secretary of State, against tlie repeatedly expressed, and, indeed, 
tenaciously followed-up protests of tho Government of India, who had tho 
backing of the commercial community in India in that period. So appre- 
hensive were the Government of India a!ul the Secretary of State of the 
efl'ect of these departure.s from their accepted vxirrency ])olicy, that not 
less than three times did they enjoin secrecy with regard to their deci- 
sions and to breaches of tho olfieially accepted policy. 

The following arc instances: — 

(1) The decision of 1000 to invest the Gold Stn7idard lleservo in 
securities. {Vide Paragraph 18 above.) 

(2) The corresi)ondenco of lOOS-0 regarding tho gold i-osorvcs, the 
gold currency and the limitation of snio.s of Council Drafts. (hide 
Paragraph 9 above.) 

(3) Tho decision of 1902 to abandon a gold mint. {Vide Para- 
graph 6, “ (7) ” above.) 

(vi) (SuiiscQUii.NT Exoiniuns. 

42. At this stage tho Chamiterlain Commission w:i.s appointed. T!i(‘ 
terms of rofci’ence to that Commission inchnle, ‘‘ tin* Jiiu;isure,s t.aken by 
tho Indian Government and tho Secretary of State for India in C-onncil 
to maintain the exchange value of the ru])ee in pursuance of or .snpjde- 
montarv to tho recommendations of tiie hidinn Currency Commitiei* of 
1S9S.” 

43. Tho Commission .siihmittcd their Peport inwards the end oi 
February, 1914; but, owing to the onti>roak of war less than six moniii.s 
later, it could not ho considejx'd either hy tho I/cgislalnre or hy the piihlie 
of India. 

44. On the .'5Qth of Mav, 1919, the Sccrelai'v of State oidored a furtiier 
enquiry and ,api)ointod tlie Dahiiiglon-Srnith C’ommiitce, wlin w»‘re 
directed in their terms of roforonce to make recommeudatioii'- “ ensuring 
a stable gold e.xcliange stand.nrd,” This ehang*' from a gold siandard to 
a gold excliange stniidard was in alisolute eoutravention of iltt' eurreitey 
policy ofTicially adopted in 1899, hinding on tlie Governniont and the 
country, and still existing a.s the recoguisoel immotary system of India. 
It is unnecessary to notice here the recommendations of that Cornniitteu, 

The Po.<ifio» To-ditij. 

45. Tho position therefore to-day, as 1 view it. is that tlse Government 
and people of India stand eommitted to the principles reeommomied by 
the Fowler Committee and adopted hy the Secretary of ,‘41a!c and the 
Government of India. 

(vii) Tni; imsur.T or DrcAuruitrs ri'.o.w xnn Arcrrrrn roi.icv or 1<99. 

46. Tho reason why I consider it noce'-snry to givo a fuller narrative of 
Indian Currency history between 1899 and 1913 than my colleagues have 
done ill the Pcjiort is, that the correspoiulenco hotween tho Government 
of India and the Secretary of State for India eonclusively idiow.s that 
the developments in the currency policy of India since 1809 were not 
justified by tho wislics of tho Govcriimeut of India or hy tho reipiiro- 
ments of tho people as cxjiressod hy that Government. These could all 
have been met hy action in accordance witii the policy approved hy the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India. I think it my duty to 
state tlie facts hearing on this aspect as they appear in tiie official corro- 
sixindence, and I believo that such a prosentation of the Instor.i 
of the Indian currency s.vstom is material to tho recommendations made 
in the Peporb, and necessary for a duo appreciation of the reasons of 
my dissent. 
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47. Many of the recommendations accepted by the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India in 1899 ■were departed from by Executive 
action. It may be asked whether these departures were detrimental to 
the interests of India. Apart from monetary profit or loss, the develop- 
ment of a currency system different from tlie one indicated Ijy the 
Government’s acceptance of a policy is undesirable in itself. "When such 
a development is effected without the knowledge of the people most 
concerned, it becomes a real danger. I do not wish to criticise this 
aspect further, but ■vyill now meirtion the material loss which India has 
suffered by these deirartures: — 

(a) It has involved the circulation of a very large number of token 

coins in India which could not be converted into international monej', 
and, indeed, have to be a source of embarrassment to the 

Government in periods of weak exchange. This led to the 
unparalleled difficulties of the Government of India in 1918, and 
necessitated the purchase of large quantities of silver at abnormallj’ 
high prices involving a correspondingly heavj- loss on the Indian 
Exchequer. 

(b) It has locked up the gold reserves in a form which admittedly 
involves difficulties in realising them. 

(c) It has been the cause of grave misunderstandings between the 
Government of India and the public in India, misunderstandings for 
which the Government cannot iiossibly be blamed, and which can onlj’’ 
be regarded an natural, and inevitable under the circumstances, on 
the part of the people of India. The policj' of secrecy' adopted 
lias aroused serious distrust in their minds of the sj^stem as a whole. 
This distrust having continued over a period of a quarter of a 
century cannot be removed without whole-hearted measures. It is 
true that the policy adopted has earned for India a certain amount 
of interest on her I'eserveo. It is stated* that, up to the 31st March, 
1925, the net profit on investments has been £17,962,466 in interest 
and discount, after allowing for losses due to depreciation in value. 
The loss on sales of Reverse Bills in India exceeds Rs. 22 crores.t 
Besides this, one has also to take into account the effect produced on 
the public mind by the Inability of the Government to realise at 
critical junctures the securities in which the reserves have been 
locked xip. 


The Secretary of State's object. 

48. The late Sir Lionel Abrahams, who was examined at some length by 
the Chamberlain Commission, gave his reasons for every step that was 
taken. It is not necessaiy for me to go into the details of this explana- 
tion. The one outstanding impression that it leaves on my mind is that 
the -Secretarj' of State was bent on earning for India all the revenue 
that he could by way of interest on the Reserves without deliberately 
breaking any existing statute. Indeed, there ivas, and is still, no statute 
to break. He continued to make investments in securities, instead of 
keeijing the reserve funds of India in gold. The object that, the Secretary 
of State had in view — ^the maximum financial advantage to India — ^\vas 
unobjectionable per se; but it was energeticallj' pursued, against the 
representations of the Government of India, with complete disregard for 
the stabilitj' of the Indian currency system and the confidence which 
would liave resulted from a siibstantial holding of liquid gold which was 
definitely prescribed and accepted. Sir Lionel Abrahams himself admitted 
in reply to Question No. 833 that “ at certain times the markets in 
Loudon for the sale of ' securities are extremelj^ difficult.” 


* See p. 20 East India : Accounts and Estimates, Cmd. 2498. 
f See p. 155 Council of State Debates, Yol. EH., No. 14. 
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The Attitude of the Banh of BugUind. ‘ 

49. Another witness before the Chamberlain Commission. Mr. Clayton 
Colo' till then Governor of the Bank of England, protested against the 
disturbance caused by the loaning of the Indian (Gnrrency) Reserves in 
London. He said in reply to Question 3348: “ I think it is objectionable 
to have large sums of money raised in London which are, so to speak, 
not in any sense required for English trade. The loans in the market 
of the Indian Government are very large. I had the figures taken out 
the other day at the bank, and I find that the amount they are lending 
now through their broker is approximately 11 millions. That is monev 
which, in the London money mai'ket, you can hardly describe as good 
money, because it is liable to be withdrawn for reasons which have nothing 
to do with what I call the London market. The India Office lend the 
money at the best rate they can get, quite independent of 
what I call the considerations affecting the London market iiroper ; there- 
fore, that money may be lent, and is at times lent, in a way which is 
disadvantageous certainly to the Bank of England, which has to look 
after the gold reserves of this country.'"’ Such was the attitude of the 
Bank of Ejigland towards money lent in the London market to earn 
interest for the Reserves of India, a matter which naturally aroused 
suspicion in India. 


TL— A GOLD STANDARD FOR INDIA. 

50. The Fowler Committee recommended, and the Government adopted, 
a gold standard, based on gold reserves and a gold currency, as the 
currency system of India. I do not think that it is possible to improve 
upon the ideal of a gold standard based on gold reserves; and my 
colleagues agree in this. But it is now contended that since 1899, when 
the Fowler Committee reported, modern monetary practice has made a 
considerable advance, and that metallic gold need not form so large a 
part of the currency reserves under a real gold standard to-day as was 
believed to be necessai-y 27 years ago. We have, however, alwaj's to keep 
in mind the special cii-cumstances of India. She has to-day sterling and 
rupee securities equal to about four and a half times the value of her 
gold coin and bullion in reserve. It is neither feasible nor desirable that 
tlje sterling securities should be realised and converted into gold forth- 
with, or in any manner other than the safest and most gradual to the 
markets of the world. The proportion of gold to securities in the 
currency reserves, set out in Paragraph 145 of the Report, demonstrates 
the necessity of the free inflow of gold into India being permitted in the 
normal course. 


The importance of the free inflow of gold. 

51. It has, however, been claimed that for the speedy reconstruction of 
the currency systems of other important countries disturbed by the War 
the greatest possible economy should be exercised in drawing on the 
world’s stock of gold. The co-operation of these other countries in this 
connection, either with each other, or with India, is, however, neither 
assured, nor within sight, so far as I am aAvare; each is pursuing its 
individualistic national policy. If at an.v stage an international agree- 
ment should be framed for the economical distribution of the world’s gold 
supplies, I am confident that India would be prepared to exercise self- 
denial in her gold requirements in proportion to that of other countries 
whose currency reserves were parallel to her own. But it is of paramount 
importance that any regulation of the inflow of gold should never be 
attempted by executive action, or by the currency authority. The main 
principles of the gold standard should be embodied in statutes, and 
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varied, if necessaiy, only by amendment to such statutes, i.e., with the 
fullest publicity and the concurrence of the Legislature. India is fully 
alive to the commercial importance of sound monetary systems in all the 
principal countries, and given the safeguards I have indicated, will 
always bo ready to play her part in the proper co-ordination of the 
monetary policy of the world. On the other hand if any discretionary 
power vested in the currency authoiuty' is used to interfere with the free 
inflow of gold, vrithout legislative sanction, certainly for the next few 
years at least, the old suspicions regarding the currency policy will be 
revived, and the miasma of distrust, which we are anxious to dissipate, 
will be raised anew. 

52. Non-interference with the free inflow of gold into India, except 
with due ptiblicity and the concurrence of the Legislature, is, therefore, 
to mj’ mind of paramount importance. I regard this as the foundation 
of the Indian currency system we are recommending and as the most 
vital factor in ensuring tlie fullest confidence of tlie people in the policy 
adopted. Confidence is one of tlie two essential desiderata in any reform 
of the currency system; and this view has the support of Sir Basil 
Blackett, the Finance ilember. Subject to the condition outlined above 
being unequivocably guaranteed, I am in agreement with the gold bullion 
standard as recommended by m 5 ' colleagues. 

iJcmonctisation of fhr Sovereign. 

53. My colleagues regard the demonetisation of the sovereign and the 
half sovereign as a necessary part of that standard. The sovereign and 
the half sovereign are the only gold coins legally current in India since 
1893. I regret that I am unable to appreciate the necessity of this 
recommendation. I am not aware that any other countries, with a gold 
standard, and a central bank as the currency authority, have found it 
necessary to demonetise their gold coin. Indeed, several witnesses in 
London "have expressed doubts whether either England or America would 
be prepared even to consider the adoption of such a course. But as nine 
of my colleagues are convinced of the necessity of demonetising the 
sovereign and the half sovereign as essential to the establishment of a 
gold bullion standard, I am prepared to view with diffidence by inability 
to see eye to eye with them, and do not press my objection beyond record- 
ing my own opinion. 

My colleagues hope that when the gold reserves of India are adequate, 
the people of India may not want a gold mint. I share their hope. But 
if when that stage is reached other important countries have not 
demonetised their gold coin, then we must, human nature being what it 
is, be prepared to find the India Legislature asking for a gold mint, 
though, in all probability, gold coin will be as little used in India then as 
it now is in the West, 

A PROPOSED SCHEME FOE A GOLD CUERENCY. 

55. I think it necessary to record the very laudable departure made 
by Sir Basil Blackett in the history of the Government of India, by 
appearing before us personally at the very start of our deliberations to 
give us the benefit of his expert knowledge and experience of the require- 
ments of India, and his own views as to the most suitable currency system 
for the country. He also allowed two important officers of the Finance 
Department of the Government of India to appear before us in their 


* As recommended in Pars. 104 and 166 of our Report. Vide Despatch 
No. 51, dated 24th April 1914, from Secretary of State to Government of 
India, Enclosure : “ Note referred to in 4n ” — Appendix 97. 
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personal capacity, ami the difference in views expressed by him and by 
Messrs. McWatters and Denning only serves to show that the latter 
were expressing views without being trammelled by office or tradition. 

Grounds for Hejection, 

56. While I subscribe to the conclusion arrived at by my colleagues in 
regard to Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme, I cannot but disagree with some of 
the I'easons adduced in support of that conclusion. In the first place, I 
do not believe that the introduction of a gold currency can jeopardise 
the note circulation, except perhaps at the outset, when popular curiosity 
may create a certain amount of demand for gold currency. Such 
curiosity, however, would only be small in extent and temporary in 
duration. Instead of the replacement of notes by gold currency, as 
apprehended, the ready convertibility of notes into gold will, if anything, 
increase the confidence of the people in paper currency, and to that 
extent promote its circulation further. In the second place, I cannot 
agree with the observation that “ the mere act of putting gold into 
circulation would not develop the banking and investment habit ” 
in India. I agree with Sir Basil Blackett when he said that “ the intro- 
duction of gold into circulation, although it is a wasteful and expensive 
system, is necessary in Indian conditions to inspire confidence in the 
people, and provide the stimulus which is badly needed for investment 
and the banking habit in India.” 

57. The two essential desiderata in any reform of the currency system 
of Indiai are, according to Sir Basil Blackett, and as also accepted by 
my colleagues, “ that the Indian people should have full confidence in 
their currency, and that the s 3 "stem should be reasonably intelligible to 
them.” I have no hesitation in accepting Sir Basil Blackett’s recom- 
mendation that the quickest and best method of ensuring this confidence 
is by making the inteimal currency absolutely convertible into gold coin 
at the will of the holder, as a necessary step “ in the direction of the 
still more ideal form of currency, viz., an international Exchange 
Standard by which I mean a paper currency inconvertible internally, but 
freely convertible on a gold basis for external purposes.” 

58. It remains only to emphasise that Sir Basil Blackett has based his 
calculations of the cost of his scheme for a gold standard and a gold 
currency on assumptions which throughout have deliberately been made 
to err on the side of safety. The actual cost would, according to him. 
be considerably less than his estimate of Rs.lg crores per annum for the 
first five 3 ’ears and from Bs.61-J lacs to Es. 112 lacs per jmar thereafter. 
The apprehension that the cost to India will be inci-eased by an indefinite 
and an incalculable amount due to the replacement of notes by gold is, 
as mentioned above, groundless and need not seriously be considered. 

59. -The Fowler Committee had considered a suggestion made to it to 
borrow for the purpose of introducing a gold currency. But they rejected 
the suggestion. There may be people to-day anxious to disregard the 
increased cost involved in the introduction of a gold currency by this 
method, particularlj^ in view of the departures made from the Fowler 
Committee’s recommendations, in pi-eference to a gradual process of. 
acquisition of gold. The only replj' to such impatient enthusiasts would 
be the advisability of India- doing nothing to retard the reconstruction of 
devastated Europe, if it can be avoided by a slower and more natural 
process of accumulating gold for her requirements. 

GO. All the same, even though I also cannot accept Sir Basil Blackett’s 
scheme, I should like to record my sense of appreciation of the service 
that he has rendered to India in clarifying once for all, wdth the weight 
of his knoivledge and experience, the fundamental requirements of her 
currency system. 
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in.— A CENTRAL BANK FOR INDIA. 

61. The main question to be determined in regard to the authority to 
which shall he entrusted the working of the Indian currency system is 
whether, as recommended by my colleagues, a new Bank should be 
started, to exercise the functions of a Central Bank, or whetlier the 
Imperial Bank of India, wdiich now performs some of the functions of a 
central bank, shall be developed into the Central Bank of India. The 
first scheme would involve the existence of two banks working side by 
side, each supported, wholly or in part, by the user of the Government 
balances. Whilst fully appreciating the reasons which have induced my 
colleagues to propose the creation of a, new central bank, and recognising 
that this is perhaps the ideal system, in the special conditions of India I 
am of opinion that the ends in view, for as far ahead as we can see will be 
better served by developing the Imperial Bank of India into a full- 
fledged central bank. It is contended that if the Imperial Bank of India 
is developed into a central bank, some of its commercial activities will be 
curtailed. I apprehend no serious curtailment. On the other hand, I 
consider that such curtailment of the commercial business of the Imperial 
Bank which might follow its conversion into & central bank would conduce 
to, the groAvtli of new banking institutions, started by private enterprise 
in India. The bulk of the business laid down for the proposed new 
Central Bank can all be transacted by the Imperial Bank of India as the 
Central Bank. In some cases, it would only necessitate a change in the 
method or form of its business. 

SuitahilHy of the Imperial Bank of India. 

62. It is said that if the Imperial Bank is developed into a Central 
Bank “ the country would lose the benefit of the elaborate and wide- 
spread organisation which has been set up through the length and 
breadth of India to make available to the community the increased 
commercial banking facilities w’hich are so urgently needed and to assist 
in fostering among the people as a Avhole the habit of banking and 
investment.” I do not think that this necessarily follows; it is only 
necessary to mention the model of the Bank of France, which success- 
fully discharges both the functions of a Central Bank and those of “ the 
initiator of banking facilities ” through more than six hundred branches. 
It is admitted that in India none but a State-aided bank has either 
found it possible SJ^stematicaIlJ^ to develop branches, or is likely to be 
able to do so in future. The importance of spreading banking facilities 
throughout the length and breadth ‘ of the land needs no emphasis. 
Eveiy pi'evious currency inquiry has laid stress upon it; but from the 
time of Mr. Hambro’s minute in the Fowler Report of 1899 till to-day 
the prpgress has been lamentably slow. The bank in India with the 
largest number of branches is the Imperial Bank; the number of these 
is only a hundred and sixty-four, yet witnesses of authority have stated 
that India needs thousands, 'of branch banks. It is imperative that the 
Government of India should for years to come regard the rapid extension 
of banking facilities as an essential and urgent part of its financial 
policj’’. This can be accomplished only through the strongest banking 
institution in the country. No rival therefore should be allowed to 
impair the prestige and authority of the Imperial Bank of India, and 
no division of the Government funds between it and another institution 
should be permitted to restrict its capacity to open new, and even 
temporarily unprofitable, branches which are essential to the mobilisa- 
tion of the resources of the country. 

63. Moreover, I do not see at present, or for several years to come, 
any scope for two banks working side by side, one fully, and the other 
IDartially, with Government supj)ort. My colleagues- recommend that 
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the new Central Bank sljould only re-discoiint drafts. Tlie present 
9 urrency and popularity of drafts in India is iiniited, tliougli they are 
not by any means a new feature in its banking system. In fact, they 
have been used for generations; but, during the last 50 years or more 
the tendency has been to work on credits on the lines of the Scotch 
banks. The system recommended by my colleagues maj' perhaps be 
evolved in course of time; but for the present there will be compara- 
tively few bills available to the Central Bank, and certainly fewer still, 
if any. with the signatures of banks. For, at the moment, the most 
active banks in India are the Exchange Banks which would go to the 
Central Bank to re-discount external bills — they do not discount internal 
bills, or hundis, to any appreciable extent — only when the Central Bank 
rate for re-discounting is lower than the discoiint rate in London. 
Judging by past expej-ience, I do not foresee such a contingency; and 
1 fear that the Central Bank may find very little business available 
to it, unless it competes with the Imperial Bank. My apprehension, 
therefore, is that either the Central Bank and the Imperial Bank will 
have to compete with each other, or the Central Bank will not find 
sufficient scope foi business to emxiloy its funds. Either result would, 
to my mind, be undesirable. My question, therefore, is ; Why multiply, 
if it can be avoided, institutions, supported b 3 ' Government balances? 

61. On these grounds, therefore, I recommend the evolution of the 
Central Bank from the existing Imperial Bank of India, instead of by 
starting a new bank in addition thereto, as recommended by mj^ 
colleagues. This would necessitate restriction of the earnings of the 
Imperial Bank of India. Such a restriction would necessarily be confined 
to the present rate of dividend, as the minimum, because the Imperial 
Bank has been earning it for several j-ears. Over and above that 
minimum the increased dividend should be limited to 2 per cent., on 
the lines recommended in the scheme outlined by my colleagues. Unless 
the shareholders of the Imperial Bank agree to such restriction of their 
dividends, there will, of course, be no alternative left but to start a 
new Central Bank. 

IV. STABILISATION OF THE RUPEE. 

65. My colleagues recommend that “ the rupee be stabilised in relation 
to gold at a rate corresponding to an exchange rate of Is. Gd. for the 
rupee.” The main grounds on w'hicli this proposal is made is that one 
shilling and sixpence is the de fncfo ratio, and that prices, wages, con- 
tracts and public finances, in other words, conditions generallj', have 
either substantiall.y adjusted themselves to it, or “ the least injurj' will 
be done to all interests by adhering to that rate.” I am unable to 
accept any of these premises, nor the conclusion it is sought to draw 
from them. 


(i) The De Facto Ratio. 

66. The legal standard of money iiajunents in India recommended by the 
Herschell Committee in 1893 was one shilling and fourpence to the rupee. 
That standard was accepted by the Fowler Committee 'in 1899, and officially 
adopted bj^ the Government of India. It remained the effective standard 
until the 28th of August 191-7, when, in consequence of the abnormal rise 
in the price of silver caused by the War, the Government of India r.vised 
the rates for the sale of Council Drafts to correspond roughly to the price 
at which silver for coinage could be bought. The Babington-Sraith Com- 
mittee recommended, in their report dated the 22nd of December 1919, 
that an entirely new ratio of 2s. gold to the rupee should be established. 
The Government of India, despite earnest entreaties in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, passed the legislation necessarj' to establish the rupee at 2s. 
gold in September 1920, when the actual rate was Is. Jfg-d. gold, and gold 
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prices were slowly, but unmistakably, falling. This rate, wbicli was placed 
on the Statute Book, was neither the de facto rate, nor was it warranted 
by world conditions. The operations undertaken to establish and maintain 
this unnatural rate were : — 

(o) Sales of Reserve Councils, £551 millions. 

(b) Deflation in India to the extent of Rs.35 crores. 

The Government of India dared not prosecute the experiment after these 
operations. The attempt to stabilise the rupee at 2s. gold was adandoned,* 
and the value of the rupee was allowed to adapt it-self to market conditions 
without any further attempt artificially to control it. India reacted to 
the violent fluctuations in prices in other parts of the world, and the 
rupee varied from to Is. Sid. gold, from August 1921, to Seiitember 

1924. 

The Opportunity of 1924. 

67. When, in Septembei- 1924, the rate was approximately Is. id. gold 
(it ranged during the month between Is. Sid. and Is. 6d. sterling), sugges- 
tions were made officially to the Government, in the Legislative Assembly, 
to restore this ratio to the Statute Book, in place of the fictitious ratio 
of 2s. gold. The Government of India declined to favour these proposals. 
Their telegram of the 11th of October 1924 (when exchange was about 
Is. 4id. gold) to the Secretary of State shows that their policy then was to 
look for, in their own words, “ a permanently higher rate than Is. 4d. 
gold,” Subsequently, when in April 1925 the pound sterling reached gold 
parity, the Government of India were able to talk* of this new ratio as 
Is. 6d. gold, instead of Is. 6d. sterling. The unavoidable conclusion is that 
the Government of India could have stabilised the rupee at Is. 4d. gold 
in Septem'ber 1924, thus restoring the long-estabHsed legal standard of 
money payments, if it had chosen to do so. 


How the rate of Is. fid. teas reached. 

68, It has further to be considered how the rate of Is. fid. sterling was 
attained. The pre-war average expansion of currency in India was over 
R6.20 crores per annum. During the last four years the net expansion or 
contraction has been as follows: — 


Year. 


1921- 2... 

1922- 3... 

1923- 4... 

1924- 5... 


In Crores of Ihipces. 


Rupees and 
Notes. 

— 1 
- 6 
+m 
+ 1 


Sovereigns. 


+ 3 
+ 9 
+ 7 
-flS 


Nett. 


= 4 - 2 
— -t 3 
= -f 22^ 
= 4-16 


4- 43i crores 


The average expansion rvas therefore 11*12 crores a year. No wonder 
that the Imperial Bank of India rate went as high as 8 per cent, towards 
the end of 1923, and remained there for the first half of 1924, money in the 
chief trading centres of India being not available even at that rate dur- 
ing the period ! Indeed, in the Viceroy’s telegram to the Secretary of 
State, dated the 8th of October 1924, it is admitted “ that the stringency 
in the market is the direct outcome of Government action in contracting 


^ Vide Appendix 98. Telegrams from Viceroy to Secretary of State dated 
8th October 1924 and 11th October 1924. 
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curreiicj', or rather in placing strict limits on iiossibilities of expansion 
Wo should have difficulty in refusing to provide more 
generously for additions to currency even if U'e wished to do so and there 
is serious risk of a. financial crisis if we keep the screw on too tight.”^ 

69. In fact, the efforhs of the Government in preventing the normal 
expansion of currency had readied such a stage by October 1924 ithat the 
Secretary of State expressed himself as follows in his telegramf to the 
Viceroy, dated the 10th of October 1924 : — 

“ It seems to me, however, that the vital consideration is not so much 
the actual level of exchange at the moment as the avoidance of such 
abnormal stringency as might threaten the financial and economic 
position.” 

Thus ratio of Is. 6d. sterling was attained by official administration of 
the currency. 

70. Whilst the currency was being administered in this manner, the 
natural corrective to rise in Exchange — ^the tender of gold at the Currency 
Offices — was made impossible for practical purposes by the retention of 
tbe fictitious ratio of 2s. on the statute book. The gold imported into 
India as genuine cover for her favourable balance of trade could not 
function as currency]; and was a mere commodity. Under such condi- 
tions. and bj' such actions, it was within the power of the Government 
of India to establish almost any rate, and to maintain it for a time. 

71. It might be contended that the ratio of Is. Gri. has been establiished 
since October 1924, and that therefore it .should be accepted as the de 
facio rate. Let us, however, be quite clear about this. Sterling was not 
on parity with gold in recent years till June 1925. From October 1924 
onwards the rupee was not Is. Gd, gold, but Is. Gd. sterling. The rupee 
did not reach Is. Gd. gold till Juno 192.j, when sterling reached gold 
parity, and this rate lias, therefore, now prevailed onlj’ for a year.§ 

72. Account must also be taken of the manner in which the rupee has 
been maintained at Is. Gd., even in the very favourable conditions of the 
day. when India has experienced four good Jiarvests in succession. From 
March 1926. there was a visible lull in exports, believed to lie temporary 
and the rupee immediately sagged. Possibly this tendency was later 
aggravated by speculation but the subsequent history of the Exchange 
does not indicate that such speculation, if there was any, was a serious, 
or more than a temporary factor. The rupee was maintained at 
Is. Gd. only by the deflation of the currency by Its. 8 crores, during Ajiril 
last, and b.v an offer by Government through the Imperial Bank of India 
to sell Jleversc Councils at 1.':. 5]d. It has been argued that as Govern- 
ment used its resources to prevent tho rupee from rising above Is. 6d. .sterl- 
ing since October 1924, convereely, it was justified in taking administra- 
tive action to prevent it from falling hcloxc Is. Gd.lf I cannot accept this 
contention. Unlike other countries with their currency. Government 
deliberately rejected the opportunity of stabilising the Eupee at its pre- 
war ratio, when reached. Insisting as they did on retaining the legal 
fictitious ratio of 2s. Government prevented gold from being tendered 
at the currency offices in settlement of India’s balance of trade. They 
thus exposed the Indian exchange to the risk of a rise to any height {see 
telegram from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State, of the 11th of 

See Appendix 98. Telegram from Viceroy, bih UctoOer l'J24. 
t See Appendix 98. Telegram from Viceroy, 10th October 1924. 

X See Appendix 98. Telegram from Secretary of State, 15th October 1924. 

§ The rates ruling in September and October 1924, were as under 
September ; Is. b-^^d. sterling = Is. 3|d. gold. 

October : Is. 5§-5d. sterling = Is. 4]d. gold. 

^ Vide Appendix 98. Telegram from Secretary of State to Viceroy, 19th 
November, 1924. 
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October 1924), and it is a mercy that they -did not select a higher rate 
than Is. 6d. at which to intervene. That does not, therefore, afford any 
jiistificjition for administrative action to prevent the rupee from finding 
its natural level downwards. Indeedj if it is contended that the course 
of the rupee both ways can justifiahly be regulated by manipulation, 
there Avas no necessity to refer to this Commission the question of the 
ratio Avhich has been made a jait accomxili by administrative action, as 
foreshadowed by the Secretarj’ of State himself* in his telegram to the 
Viceroy of the 24th of September 1925. And, under the circumstances, 
this Executive action must be regarded as calculated to prejudice both 
our enquiry and our findings. 

The Hatio and the Legislature: a Pledge. 

73. It is true that there is no Statute governing the selling of Reverse 
Councils; but it will be recalled that after the fimitless and iDi’odigious 
sales of 1920, Sir Malcolm Hailey, then Finance Member, gave an under- 
taking to the Legislative Assembly, on the 24th of January 1922, in the 
f ollowing terms : — 

“ But there may nevertheless still be some who fear that we may be 
intending to use these reserves artifically to raise exchange. Now the 
method bj' Avhich Ave could utilise these reserves Avould, of course, be only 
that of re-opening the sale of RcA’-erse Councils : and I can gh^e the 
Assembly this much guarantee, at all events, that we should not re-open 
the sale of ReA’^erse Councils in order to maintain exchange or to raise 
exchange in the manner suggested, without first coming to this 
■Assembly. ”t 

I consider- that the recent ExecutiA-e action in making an offer 
for the sale- of sterling, as it is put, is nothing but an offer 
by GoA'ernment to sell Reverse Councils, Avithout using these words. 
The Assembly Avas in session till the end of the third week in March last, 
and exchange had shown signs of weakness even then. The Government 
of India in their telegram| of the 1 9th of March, to the Secretary of 
State, refen-ed to Avhat they called the recent “ pronounced weakening 
of exchange ” which “ makes it desirable that ‘we should be prepared for 
possibilit.v that exchange may decline to lower gold point as determined 
on basis of 18d. gold impee.” The Government could well have approached 
the Assembly for their concurrence in offering to sell Reverse Councils, 
or to sell sterling, as it is put, on a contingency arising. In relation to 
the Assembly, therefore, this action on the part of the Executive Avas 
nothing short of a breach of faith. 

74. It is important at this point to mention that the Legislature in 
India has shoAvn a su.stained interest in the question of a suitable ratio 
for India in place of tho ineffectiA-e 2s. ratio. The late Sir Yithaldas D. 
Thackersey moAmd a resolution in the Assembly on the 24th of January 
1922, and a full report of the debate raised on it is gh'en in the Assembly 
Debates, Vol. II, No. 21. Sir Malcolm Hailey assured the 
moA'er of the resolution that “ our poAA'er of rapid deflation 
is by no means considerable,” and repeated that “ AA'hen the 
Secretary of State sells Council Bills he ceases to have any poAA’er 
to raise exchange.” Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, replying, expressed 
his fear that “ when the opportunity occurred,” the Secretary 
of State would use his poAver to manipulate exchange. Even Avith the 
guaran-tee that Reverse Councils AA'ould not be sold until the Assembly 
had been consulted, he urged that exchange could artificially be raised 

Vide Appendix 98. Telegram from Secretary of State to Viceroy, 24th Sep- 
tember 1925. 

fVide Assembly Debates, Vol. II, No. 21, 24th January 1922. 

j Vide Appendix 98. Telegram from Secretary of State to Viceroy, 24th 
September 1925. 
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if the Secretary of State refused to sell Council Bills when trade demand 
arose. Sir Malcolm Hailey reiterated that in the circumstances the 
Secretary of State’s power to influence exchange was very small. 

75. In March 1921, in a debate in the Council of State, the Financial 
Secretary to the Government stated : “ If there is going to be any funda- 
mental change, any new rate to be settled or any attempt at a permanent 
solution, neither the Government of India nor the Secretary of State will 
do this off his own bat.” 

76. Events have justified the apprehensions of Sir Vithaldas Thacliersej’. 
Deflation has not yet taken place by the methods which ho feared, i.e., 
by sales of Eeverse Councils or the withdrawal of the Secretary of State 
from the market. But deflation, and a consequent raising of exchange, 
has been accomplished by preventing the expansion of the currency to 
the extent normally required by India, as evidenced by the pre-war annual 
average of expansion. In fact, the Government of India themselves 
pleaded with the Secretary of State in Paragraph 3 of their telegram* 
to him of the 4th of November 1924, when thej' pressed for authority 
to jirevent the exchange rising above Is. 64., in the following ivords: — 

” We doubt whether sufficient weight has been given by you to 
the great improvement in internal economic conditions which has 
taken place in India, and to the check which in the last few years 
has been placed on the expansion of currency. In the last two years 
the raw materials of India have been in great demand, with the 
result that there has been a substantial trade balance in her favour.” 

In a word, India has been starved of her natural currency requirements 
and this operation, being equivalent to deflation, has been effective in 
raising the rate of exchange. 


Auihoritive Vietox on Artificial Measures. 

77. Tivo distinguished authorities in the financial word, the Right Hon. 
Montagu 0. Norman, Governor of the Bank of England, and Mr. 
Benjamin Strong, Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
have expressed their views on the question of the ratio as follows: — 

Q. 14,385. Sir F. Thahurdas : It does not matter, then, in your opinion, 
whethei* the present rate is stabilised by natural means or by something 
which is artificial? — Mr, Montagu Norman : If I Avas aivare of the 
existence of an unnatural position whiclr had resulted from the adoption 
of exceptional measures, that might change my view; but, as I under- 
stand it, though I have not studied the question, it has been generally 
speaking by natural caxises that the Indian exchange has come to bo 
Avhere it is, and to remain there oA'er a long period; and I see no reason 
to adAmcate that it shoAild be altered. 

Q. 15,4/3. Chairman : Are you able to consider the matter from the point 
of Adew of the statistical position of the re.serA'e? — Mr. Benjamin Strong-. 
I should say that the three main considerations avoaiM be fir.st, the 
domestic readjustments to a given price of the rupee; the extent to AA'hich 
any artificiality has entered into the management of the external price; 
and the size of the reserve. 

I Avonder if these tAvo eminent authorities would haA'e much doubt about 
the nature of the conditions under, and the measures by AA'hich the rate 
of Is. 6d. has been attainetl and maintained. 


* Vide Appendix 98. Telegram from Viceroy to Secretary of State of 4th 
November 1924. 
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78. On all those grounds I am strongly of opinion that any recommenda- 
tion to fix the rupee at Is. 6d., because it is the de facto rate, is not 
per sc, entitled to the slightest weight. The ratio of the future must he 
decided on weightier considerations. 


(ii) Adjustments to a Is. 6d. Eatto. 

79. The main point for examijiation is whether there are any economic 
adjustments to the current rate of Exchange still incomplete, and which, 
after stabilisation of the rupee at Is. 6d. will involve a disturbance of 
existing conditions. Such an examination should be in the following 
directions : — 

(1) 'l^Uiether the adjustments are complete, and if incomplete, in 
what directions. 

(2) In the latter case, the period required for complete adjustment. 

80. No evidence has been forthcoming, even from experts, as to the 
time necessary in India for the essential adjustments to take place. Mr. 
Keynes, in a brochure issued when Great Britain returned to the Gold 
Standard, in April 1925, indicates that in a country like the United 
Kingdom, a period of about two years is necessary for adjustments to 
take place to a 10 per cent, variation in Exchange. If this is so in a 
country the bulk of the trade of which consists of exports and imports, 
compared with which, the internal trade is small, in the case of India, 
where the proportions are revereed,* the period must undoubtedly be 
longer. 

81. The important directions in which adjustments have to be sought 
should include at least the following — 

(I) Prices. 

(II) Wages. 


(I) Prices: ’ffcncral Considerations. 

82. It is a historical fact that prices rise during wars, and gradually 

fall after peace. The Babington-Sniith Committee was led into believing 
that prices would remain more or less on the high level at which they 
stood at the end of 1920 ; and that was an important ground on which 
they recommended a ratio of 2s. gold to the rupee. Since then, prices 
have fallen. The consensus of opinion, both in the United Kingdom and 
in America, appears to be that the present level of prices will at besr 
only be maintained. Where a doubt about stability in the future was 
expressed, it was in the direction of a fall. No one has ventured to 
predict that gold prices will rise; the monetary reconstruction ol 
European countries and their economic recovery, and the present 

isolation of Eussia, are such important factors, that this is not 

apprehended. . ^ 

83. For the purpose of this examination the prices that have to be 
taken into consideration are (1) prices of articles exported from India ; 
(2) prices of articles produced and consumed locally ; (3) prices of 
imported articles. 

Articles of export. 

Regarding (1) articles of export, the bulk of these have to be sold in 

competitive world markets, and their prices, governed by world prices-. 


Vide Appendix 26 — Dr. Balkrishna’s written statement, “ Domestic trade 
versus foreign trade.” 
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automatically adjust- themselves, practically from day to day, to the 
prevailing rate of exchange. Even in the case of articles like jute, in 
vhich India enjoys a monopoly, there is an upper limit of price beyond 
vhich the effective use of substitutes is resorted to. If, therefore, the 
rupee is appreciated to a point at which, during the period of non- 
adjustment, the Indian cultivator cannot reduce the prices of exportable 
ai-ticles to the world level, he will miss the world market when there maj 
be a demand for his produce. He must either sell his produce at once at 
a loss, or be forced to hold on for a better price, which, however, would 
expose him to the risk of having to sell his produce later at a time when 
the world’s demand has been met from other sources, and consequentlj-. 
to accept a still more un remunerative price. He musi sell his produce 
sooner or later, for his holding power is low.*'" While, therefore, price 
adjustment in the case of articles of export must be complete at any 
moment, and at any rate prevailing, the Indian cultivator is exposed to 
this serious risk pending adjustments in other directions. 


Produce consumed locally. 

S4. Regarding (2) Indian produce locally consumed, this is not nearly 
as sensitive to exchange fluctuations. The higher or- lower purchasing 
power of tlie rupee in terms of gold should ultimately be reflected in the 
prices of these articles, but the adjustment is neither automatic, nor 
speedy. Eor instance, if the price of wheat in the world market falls, 
wheat sells at a lower price for local consumption in India.. The great 
millets, Jowari and Bajri, consumed hy the poorer classes in India, 
always sell at a price level below that of wheat. Should wheat fall so 
as appreciably to narrow tlie normal margin of difference, either the 
millets are sold more cheaply, or consumers may take to wheat. No one 
can say at what point this substitution takes place, and it is diiflcult to 
estimate the time or the extent of the narrowing of the margin between 
these slaples. But it is beyond doubt that everything else, such as 
seasonal conditions, being normal, the reaction of prices of Bajri and 
Jowari to a fall in the price of wheat would take a considerable time 


Articles of Import. 

85. Regarding (3), articles of import, it is true that a higher exchange 
would make these articles available to the consumer in India at a lower 
rupee price. To that extent, the consumer benefits ; but here the question 
arises as to the proportion of imjjorts which are consumed by the masses 
of India. This has been given at various percentages of the total imports 
of India, the liighest being 40 per cent, and the lowest 7 per cent. In 
the absence of official information, one can only name these two extreme 
estimates. 

86. The conclusion to be drawn from these premises is that while 
adjustment in the price of articles of export to the rate of exchange is 
complete at any time, until the other adjustments are complete^ the 
p] oducer is exposed to serious risk of loss. Eor articles entering into 
the internal trade, the proportions of which are many times larger than 
the external trade, ]io reliable data are available of the adjustments that 
have taken place till now to the iire-war rate of exchange. These are 
only assertions without proof. Regarding imported articles, the benefit 
from a higher exchange is immediate; but the proportion of such benefit 
accruing to the masses is verj^ small, estimates ranging between 7 per 
cent, and 40 per cent, of the importe. 


Compare Fowler Committee Report p. 25 middle 
Dissert by Mr. -Robert Campbell and Sir John Muir. 
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The Course of Indian V rices. 

87. In the light of these general considerationsj it is instructive to 
examine the recommendation that the rupee should be stabilised in 
relation to gold at a rate corresponding to an exchange rate of Is. 6d. 
for the rupee. The chief reason advanced by my colleagues in support of 
this recommendation (Paragraiih 176 of the Report) is their conviction 
that at the present rate of about Is. Qd. “ prices in India have already 
attained a substantial measure of adjustment with those in the Avorld at 
large, and as a corollary that any change in the rate would mean a 
difficult iJeriod of readjustment, involving widespread economic distur- 
bance, which it is most desirable in the interests of the people to avoid, 
and which would in the end be followed by no countervailing advantage.” 
While recognising that “ index figures are not an infallible guide, and that 
there are many directions in which tliey might lead one astray,” thej' 
consider that sucli figures are “ more reliable in indicating the trend of 
prices in each single country than in comparing the relative levels of 
prices in tiro or more countries.” 


'The Arguments of my OoUeagues. 

88. Treating the statistics “ in the most generalised way ” they observe 
that during the eighteen months from December 1922 to June 1924, when 
the rupee was worth about Is. 3d. gold, the rupee price level ranged round 
a meau of about 176 j that in tlie succeeding year, when the rupee was 
rising to Is. Gd. gold, the rupee price level fell below 160, since when, 
while the rupee has remained round about Is. Gd. gold, the rupee price 
level has ranged round a mean of about 158, with recent tendency to fall 
in sympathy with world prices. Tliey then proceed by means of a graphic 
representation (Figure 1) to show that prices in India in terms of gold 
have, since tlie middle of 1922, generally moved parallel to movements in 
world prices in terras of gold. This is, of course, as it should be; for 
after all, there is such a tiling as a world price level moasuz'ed in terms 
of gold, to which prices in any countiy, measured also in terms of gold, 
must in general trend correspond, if not in actual level. If Indian 
prices in terms of gold have moved apiiroximately parallel to world prices 
in terms of gold, English priies in terms of gold have done the same. I 
shall therefore confine mysell to movements in India rupee prices. 


Sir Basil BlackeWs Argument. 

89. Sir Basil Blackett, in the evidence that he gate before us on the 
24th of November, 1925, also contended that ” substantial equilibrium of 
prices had been attained ” to a rate of Is. Gd. because “ British, American 
and Indian iirices have come together at a figure about 160.” (Q 27.) He 
added, however; “ But J am not quite sure what value is really to be 
attached to any of these index numbers, and izarticularly to the Indian 
one. It is hard to bo sure that it is completely valid. At the same time 
it does suggest that prices have now come together , . . You will see that 
there is a considerable fall in Indian prices under certain heads when you 
got into details.” (Q. 27.) 

90. The argument was that because the index numbers of wholesale 
prices, in India (in rupees), in the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America (in gold) were at the moment all at about the same level, 
Indian rupee prices had “ generally speaking ” adjusted themselves to 
Is. Gd. If there is any value to be attached to index numbers — and Sir 
Basil Blackett is “ not quite sure ” what value can be attached to them 
— they load to a very different conclusion. 
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The Course of Frices from June, 1925. 

91 Early in June, 1925," tlie rupee touched Is. 6d. gold. The Calcutta 
index number for that month u'as 157. For February this year the 
number was 153, and for March 155. In between, it was 160 for July, 
1.57 for August, 158 for Sentember, 160 for October, 164 for November and 
163 for December and January, in other words, after the rupee touched 
Is 6c!. gold in June, 1925, for six months there was a progressive rise. 
(And even in March, 1926, the level was only two points lower than in 
June, 1925.) On the other hand, sterling reached its pre-war parity 
also in June, 1925. The index number of sterling prices for that month 
was 168. Since then it steadily fell to 149 in February, 1926. In other 
words, since sterling reached gold parity there was up to February, 1926, 
a fail of nine points in the British index number, compared with a rise of 
one point in the Calcutta number as between June, 1925 (when the rupee 
also touched Is. 6d. gold), and February, 1926. 

92. Taking Bombay prices, from July, 1925 (on the first of July the 
rate was Is. 6-rVd.), to February, 1926: 

(1) Bombay wholesale prices fell from 158 to 152,' i.e., 6 points; 

(2) U.S.A. gold prices fell from 160 to 155, i.e., 5 points; 

(3) United Kingdom prices fell: — 

(a) Board of Tradci — ^157 to 149, i.e., 8 points. 

(b) Economist ^ — 165 to 154, i.e., 11 points. 

(c) — 158 to 150, i.e., 8 points. 

It would appear, therefore, that the fall in Bombay prices was due to 
the fall in gold prices themselves, and not to any adjustment of Indian 
prices to Is. Qd. 

93. The course of Calcutta prices in this period may perhaps be due 
to the predominance of jute and tea in the Calcutta index number, and 
to the marked fluctuations in jute during that period. Omitting these 
two commodities from the Calcutta number, the fall between July, 1925, 
and February, 1926, was 5'3 points, a figure which corresponds very closely 
to the fall in Bombay prices, and in gold prices themselves, and reinforces 
the conclusion that such a fall is no part of an adjustment of prices to 
the higher exchange rate of Is. fid. In other words, it cannot be 
contended that there has been any adjustment in Indian princes since 
the Itupee touched Is. 6d. gold in June, 1925. 

The Course of Prices from Beccmher, 1922, to June, 1925. 

94. I shall now examine the contention in Paragraph 187 of the Report 
that the fall in rupee prices in the first half of 1925 represents ” the 
Tendency of those prices to adjust themselves to the rise in exchanee.” 


(a) We had before us a statement from which I have taken the figures 
used by me in this note. The figures relied on by my colleagues are also 
based on the same statement. These are taken from the following sources 

Dollar-Sterling Exchange rates from the London and Cambridge 
Economic Service Bulletin. 

Rupee-Sterling Exchange rates fz’om the average of the Daily 
Bombay quotations from the limes. 

Rupee-Dollar Exchange rates from the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
United Kingdom wholesale prices from the Board of Trade Index 
Number. (1913=100). 

United States of America wholesale prices from the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics. (1913=100). 

Calcutta Index Number wholesale prices from the Indian Trade 
Journal. (31st July, 1914=100). 

Bombay Index Number wholesale prices from the Labour Gazette. 
(July, 1914=100). 
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Starting from December, 1922, the point from •wliicli my colleagues begin 
their examination of the course of Indian prices, the gold parity of the 
Dupee rose from 95 in that month to 113 in June. 1925, the -world gold 
25rices -were about the same level at the beginning and at the end of 
tJie ireriod — to be exact, 156 and 157 respectively. On the rise of the 
gold i^arity of the Eupee during this period fi-om 95 to 113. i.e., 19 per 
cent., adjustment of Indian prices to world prices, would in order to be 
complete have meant a corresponding fall of 19 per cent, in the Indian 
•price level, i.e., a fall of 33'5 points in the Calcutta Index number which 
was 176 in December, 1922. The actual fall, however, was from 176 to 167, 
or only 19 points. This proves that the adjustment till June, 1925, was 
only partial. An examination of the Bombay Index figures lead to 
exactly the same conclusion. I have already explained, that the fall 


(h) I give below an abstract from this Statement for the months referred to 
in the Report and by me. 

IxDivx Exchvnge and PaiCES, 


Exchange. 


Month. 

, Dollar — Steiiiug 
j Exchange. 

Rupee — Sterling ' 
Exchange. 

Rupee — Dollar 
Exchange. 


o/o Gold 
Purity. 

Sterling. 

Gold. 

%Gold 

Parity. 

s 

o/o Gold 
Panty. 

July, 1922 

December, 1922 

June, 1924 

July, 1924 

August, 1924 

June, 1925 

February, 192() 

4-45 

4-C2 

4-.r2 

4-.‘17 

4-50 

4-8'! 

4 -SO 

91- 5 
95-0 
88-8 
89-8 

92- 5 
99-9 
99-9 

I 

(7, 

1 2* 

1 2§J 

1 2ii 

1 3^ 

1 4 

1 6i\. 


28-89 

30-65 

30- 49 

31- 25 
82-26 
36-48 

89 

94 

91 

96 

99 

112 





■m 

U.S.A. 

191.3 = 
100. 

U.K. 

1913 = 100. 

Calcutta, 

31st July, 1911 
= 100. 

Bombay, 
July, 1914 = 100. 


GoM. 





Rupee 

Gold- 

July, 1922 

155 

IGO 

IIG 

181 

li;3 

190 

171 

December, 1922 

1 50 

15G 

118 

176 

1C5 

175 

164 

June, 1924 

145 

1C3 

145 

17G 

1G5 

185 



July, 1924 

117 1 

1G3 

146 

179 

172 

184 

— 

August, 1924 

150 

165 

153 

180 

180 

184 

— 

June. 1925 

157 ! 

158 

158 

1.57 

177 

160 


February, 1920 

155 j 

1 

149 

149 

158 

180 

152 

— 


(c) I have, however, not reduced the British and American figures to the 
Jul}", 1914, base of the Indian Index numbers. For I am only concerned with 
the levels of the latter. Besides, as my colleagues have pointed out in para. 178 
of the Report, “ Index figures are more reliable in indicating the general trend 
of prices in each particular country than in comparing the relative levels of 
prices in two or more countries ” ; and, further, in jiara. 184 that the levels 
“ maj' be influenced by factors (e.g, the base year chosen for the compilation of 
Index numbers) which are largely irrelevant for the present purpose, whereas 
the general trend of movement would remain the same whatever basis was 
cliosen for the figures.” 
t 1913=100. 
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ill rupee prices since June, 1925, was only a reflection of a corresponding 
ivorld fall. 

The Course oj prices from Jvhj 1922 to Fehruary 1926. 

95 I should, however, like to take tlie wliole range of price move- 
ments from July, 1922, to February, 1926. The world price level ivas 
exactly the same, viz., 155 at the beginning and end of this period. The 
gold parity of the Rupee was 90 in July, 1922, and 114 in Febiuarj, 
1926, i.e., an increase of 27 per cent. The Calcutta Index Number was 
181 in July, 1922, and 15S in February, 1926, i.e., a fall oi 23 poinis. But 
on a 27 per cent, increase in the gold parity of the Rupee, a fall of 49 
points was called for, to bring about complete adjustment of Indian 
to world prices. The actual fall, however, was 23 points. In other words, 
a fall of 26 points, or more than half the adjustment, was still to come in 
February, 1926, it being clear that recently “ both rupee and world 
prices have been falling practically in unison,’' as stated in P.iragraph 
187 of the Report. Taking the average of the Calcutta and Bombaj’ 
Index Numbers, instead of the Calcutta number alone, the July, 1922, 
average was 185. and that of February, 1926, 155. There has thus been 
a fall of onlj' 30 iioints, against 50 (27 per cent, of 185) to be expected 
for full adjustment. 

The Course of Sterling Prices. 

96. It cannot, of course, be assumed that because the balance of 
adjustment has not yet taken place, India can permanently e.scape it. 
The experience of the United Kingdom shows that more or less com- 
plete adjustment must follow movements in exchange sooner or later. 
’Taking the same period as I have in the preceding paragraph, the gold 
parity of Sterling stood at 91*5 in Jul.v; 1922, and almost at 100 (99-9) 
in February, 1926, i.e., a rise of 8-4. There has thus been an increase 
in the parity of the pound Sterling of 9-2 per cent. Sterling prices in 
July, 1922, stood at 160, and in February, 1926, at 149. I need not 
repeat that the world gold price level stood at 155 in July, 1922, and at 
the same figure in February, 1926. There has therefore been a fall of 11 
points in Sterling prices, as against 14-7 (9-2 per cent, of 160) pointe 
that we should have to look for. And sterling prices hax'e been falling 
further since February, 1926. 

Conclusion as to llupce Prices. 

97. "When it is remembered that commodit.v prices follow a movement 
in exchange, and that there is always a lag in Indian internal pxuces 
and a delayed adjustment to external factors, it must be admitted that 
the greater part of the general adjustment to Is. 6d. by a fall, is still 
to come. 


If Gold Prices Fall? 

98. If the rupee is to be now stabilised at l.s. Gd. that fall will be 
aggravated if gold prices Ihemseh-es fall from the present level. The 
evidence of the distinguished witnesses from America indicates that 
America is anxious to maintain the present level of gold prices; that a 
rise is certainly not to be looked for; if anything, a fall is not improb- 
able. My colleagues themeelves in Paragraph 36 of the Report refer to 
the apprehension of two distinguished experte (Professor Cassel and Mr. 
Joseph Kitchin) in this connection. If gold prices fall— and Indian 
prices must follow such a fall— India will be faced with a still bigger fall 
—the double effect of the operation of the present rate of \s. Gd. and also 
the world fall. I cannot but contemplate such a prospect with very 
serious misgivings, for it will hit the Indian producer to an extent beyond 
his capacity to bear. In a word, it will hit, and hit very hard, four- 
hftlis of the population of the country that exists on agriculture. ' 
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(II) Wx\GES. 

99. The main classes of -vvage-eai'iiers to be considered are: — 

(а) The agricultural labourer. 

(б) The industrial laboui’er. 

(c) The middle-class and clerical workers. 

Agricultural Wages. . 


100. (o) The latest figures available with regard to agricultural labour 
are in a Statement*' submitted te us bj' Mr. (Jennings, of the Labour 
Bureau in Bombay. He saj's that in the various Divisions of the Bombay 
Presidency the increase in the wages of labour in urban and rural areas 
between 1913 and 1925 has been as follows: — 


Field labourer, urban areas 
Field labourer, rural areas 
Ordinary labourer, urban areas 
Ordinary labourer, rural areas 
Skilled labourer, urban areas .. 

Skilled labourer, rural areas 
In the absence of any other data, these figures may be 
seating the general agricultural wage level in India, 


Per cent. 

121 
106 
104 
86 
116 
... 109 

taken as repi*e- 
there beins no 


e\’idence of a decline in wages from any other part of the countr5-. 


Industrial Wages, 

101. (5) Regarding the industrial labourer, the figures submitted to us 
are as follows : 

Wages in the Bombay cotton mills are to-day 232 against 100 in 
1914. In the Jute miUs and the mines of Bengal, the figures are 150 
against 100 in 1914. From no province in India did we receive even 
any suggestion that industrial wages had a tendency to iall, 

102. It is instructive to examine how increases in wages have varied 
with the rise in prices since 1914. The following figures show the varia- 
tions in the Jute Mills in Bengal. 


Date. 


May, 1918 ... 
April, 1919 ... 
September, 1919 
January, 1920 
October, 1920 

April, 1925 ... 


•Jute Mills in Bengal. 


Index Numbers of 
Wholesale Prices in 
Calcutta (Slst July, 
1914=100). 

173 

190 

200 

218 

20G 

1G9 


Wages (1913=100), 


110 

llOf 

120 

140 

150 

150 


Regarding the Cotton Mills in Bombay, we have, unfortunately, no figures 
showing the increases given after 1914 and before 1921, when the full 
increase of 131 per cent, was given. I am not sure that the beginning 
of the increase in the wage of the cotton mill operative was not made 
before 1921. As, however, no figures for 1919 and 1920 are available, 1 
am unable to give any definite comparison. 

103. The above shows that the industrial labourer either did not press 
effectively for full compensation for the higher cost of living, or the 
employer delayed recognising tlie hardship of his employee. This 

* Vide Appendix 49. 

t See Appendix 99. (Letter from Messrs. T. Duff & Co.). 
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ilhistrales t])© lag in wages, and the very slight connection, over a con- 
siderable period of time, between variations in the cost of living and in 
wages. X 

104. But once an increase is given, be it in the pei’manent wage of the^' 
operative, or in the shape of a bonus varying with the earnings of the 
industry, the opei'ative irill not reconcile himself to any reduction in it on 
any account. A very pertinent example of this is what happened in 
Bombay when the bonus given to the operative in the cotton mills, 
because of the exceptional prosperity of the industry in 1921, was 
withdrawn in 1923, when that prosperity had definitely disappeared. The 
bonus was not an increase in wage, but was a special payment based on 
the profits of the year concerned. The equity of the withdrawal of the 
bonus could not be understood by the operative and a prolonged strike 
ensued. Similarly, in 1925, when the cotton mills in Bombay found that 
the cost of living had declined and thej' could not afford, owing to the 
mills having to work at a loss, to pay the full increase in wages sanctioned 

in 1921, there was another strike w'hich lasted for 10 weeks, and came to 
an end only because the Government of India suspended the Cotton 
Excise Duty, thereby enabling employers to effect an approximately equal 
reduction in the. cost of production, while maintaining the increase in 
wages. But for this, the strike would have been more prolonged. 

105. These two examples show the inability of the Indian industrial 
wage earner to reconcile himself to an 5 ' decrease in tvage, even on the 
ground of the appreciation of the rupee in gold. What has happened in 
the case of the mill operative in Bombay has not been challenged as being 
likely to happen in the case of wage earners in any industry in any other 
part of India. It has been said that the cotton-mill owners in Bombay 
blundered in giving such a large increase as 131 per cent, over the pre- 
war level of wage, and hence Bombay’s anxiety to get the loweft’ ratio of 
exchange. At best, this is a most uncharitable view of the Bombay 
millowners' attitude on this question. It is not contended that the 
exchange shoidd be fixed at Is. 4d. to help them over what some regard 
■ as an extravagant increase given by them. The increases given in othe.” 
industries would be equally incapable of reduction without a bitter 
struggle Avith labour in those industries. 

106. The publication by the Department of Statistics of the GoA'ernment 
of India, styled “ PricesAand Wages in India,” gives changes of Avages in 
selected industries up to 1922. Unfortunately, the necessity for retrench- 
ment in 1923 led to the discontinuance of this publication, but none of the 
industries dealt AAuth in the last (37th) issue appears to have effected a 
reduction in Avages Aip to that year. The A'arious industries selected are 
as folloAA's : — 

Rice Mill, Rangoon. 

•Dite Mill, Bengal. 

Tea Gardens, Assam. 

Cotton Mill, Madras. 

Engineering Workshop, United Provinces; (Some fall in 1922, 
oAving to trade slrAmp). 

Cotton Mill, CaAvnpore; (Bonus subsequently stopped). 

Army Boot Factory, CaAvnpore. 

Woollen Mill in Northern India; (Wages of some Mistries reduced 
oAving to loAv production, and in other cases on engagement of new 
hands). 

Colliery, Bengal. 

Paper Mill. Bengal. 

We liaA^e had no figures regarding the present Avages in these industries, 
blit my private enquiries haA^e elicited the information that no redAiction 
has been made since 1922 in any of them. 

107. It has not been sAiggested by any official Avitness that the GoA^ern- 
ment either intend or Avould find it feasible to make any reduction in the 
Avages of their employees on the ground of the appreciation of the riipee 
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in relaitaon t-o gold. With regard to their employees on the State railways, 
the rise in the average wages of the largest classes of labour in the North 
Western Railway Locomotive Workshops at Lahore was as follows : — 



1914 = 100. 

1922. 

Daily. Monthly 

Fitters 

• • > • ■ • • 

... 218 

245 

Carpenters 

, . • . • • • 

... 181 

204 

Unskilled labourers .. 

« . • • • • « 

... 194 

220 


Clerical IFapes. 


108. (c) An ofScial statement issued by the Bombay Labour Office in 
February 1926 gives the result of an investigation held into the wages of 
clerical workers in the Oity of Bombay in 1924. The averages given for 
each group into which tlie clerical service was divided, for this purpose are 
as follows : — 


Railwas's and allied offices 
Semi-Government Offices 

Banks 

Commercial Offices (about) 


Percentage 
over 1914. 

78 
81 

79 
70 


It has not been submitted to us by any witness that the rise of the rupee 
from under Is. 4d. to Is. 6d. during the last year has brought about any 
reduction in the wages of these workers. 


Difjicxdty of Adjustment in Wages. 

109. This confirms the general conclusion that the wages of manual 
labourers and of the lower ranks of clerical workers do not undergo a re- 
duction in India, except when there is substantial unemployment or a 
redundant supply. The literate and comparatively educated classes seeking 
employment in clerical posts can reason, and perhaps reconcile themselves 
to changing conditions such as increase in the purchasing power of the 
rupee; but the class of labour which is illiterate, and therefore less capable 
of reasoning, is unable to reconcile itself to any reduction of wages, under 
any circumstances, without a bitter struggle. 

Strain on Industry. 

110. Industries generally in India are still suffering from the prevailing 
depression. An adjustment in wages to the Is. 'Gd. basis, if it has to be 
enforced, will therefore entail a long and bitter struggle between Labour 
and Capital, with consequent disturbance in the economic organisation of 
the country. The desirability of avoiding such a strain on industry in any 
country is obvioiis. The anxiety of the Government to avoid having to 
reduce wages in factories and departments under their own control should 
be sufficient to convince them of the risk to which industrial development 
will be exposed if the adjustment of wages to the higher ratio is to be 
enforced. 

IFapes and- Cost of Living. 

111. It was contended by Sir Basil Blackett in his evidence before us 
that he recommended the ratio of l5. Gd. in order to avoid having to face 
a demand for higher wages. If any reliance is ito be placed on the cost 
of living index numbers it is seen that there is a margin between the 
existing Indian cost of living index number of 155, in March, 1926, and 
the rise of wages over the pre-war level. If the cost of living in India is 
likely to increase on a reversion to the Is. 4d. ratio; at the most, it can- 
not exceed 121- per cent, even assuming that adjustments to Is. 6d. have 
fully taken place, and the wages earned by the three classes of labour re- 
ferred to above show a margin to cover this, excepting in the case of 
the labourer in the jute mills and mines in Bengal. On the other hand, 
if internal prices have not adjusted themselves completely to the Is. 6d. 
ratio, the rise in the cost of living, owing to the lower ratio of l.s. id. 
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being fixed, would not be as high as 12^, per cent. But there again, 
owing to the absence of convincing proof, one is unable to arrive at a 
definite percentage of the increase involved by the adoption of a Is. 4d. 
ratio. 

Wages and Provincial Finance. 

112. In paragraph 210 of their report, my colleagues quote from a 
letter submitted to us by the Madras Government', in which they depre- 
cate any change in the currency policy “ which would result in a 
further rise in prices, rendering a revision of salaries again necessary, 
which would in turn lead to the levying of additional taxation.” I pre- 
sume that the Government of Madras mean that these results would 
follow as if the ratio was fixed at a figure lower than Is. 6d. In the first 
place, I may point out that no other Provincial Government has put 
forward any apprehensions of this kind. Even the honourable klinis- 
ters of the Madras Government have not endorsed these appre- 
hensions, having restricted their concurrence to another aspect 
only of the refereiice made' to them (*). I liave dealt above ^vith the 
merits of these apprehensions. If the Indian Civil Service is included 
in the fears expressed, it has to be borne in mind that when the Royal 
Commission on the Superior Services, presided over by Lord Lee, sub- 
mitted their report, exchange was well below Is. 4d. gold, and the 
increases given on tlieir recommendations were certainly not based on a 
rate of exchange higlier than Is. 4d. gold 

Gonchtsion as to Wages. 

]]3. It must therefore bo admitted that no adjustment either in 
agricultural, industrial or clerical wages lias taken place, and none would 
hereafter, witliout a struggle. It is clear that there has been no reduction 
so far from the level of wages in 1921, when the rupee was below Is. 4d. 
gold. 

Wages in flic TJnitcd Kingdom. 

114. In sharp contrast to this state of things in India is 'the variation 
in the rates of wages of labour in the United Kingdom. The only wage 
index that I understand exists at present for the United Kingdom shows 
variations in the rates of wages as follows: — 





Wages 

(July, 1914 = 100). 

Ministry of Labour, 
Cost of Living Index 
(percentage of pre-'War) 

1919 — January 



206 

220 

June ... 



210 

207 

December 



226 

225 

1920 — January 



229 

230 

June ... 



261 

252 

December 



276 ' 

265 

1921 — January 



277 

251 

June ... 


• • • 

264 

219 

December 


• • * 

223 

192 

1922 — January 



217 

188 

June ... 


• • • 

197 

184 

December 


« « « 

178 

178 

1923 — Januar}' 



177 

177 

June ... 


• « « 

176 

169 

December 


f • • 

173 

177 

1924 — January 


■ • t 

173 

179 

June ... 


t • • 

178i 

170 

December 


■ • • 

179 

180 

1925 — January 


• • • 

180 

179 

June ... 


• • • 

181 

173 

December 

» « • 

• • « 

180 

175 

1926 — January to April (in- 

180 

173—167 

elusive). 





"^Vide Appendix 66 
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Ilates of wages of 11 classes of wage-earnerSj including those in 
sheltered and unslieltered industries are averaged in this index. (I am 
indebted to Profe.ssor A. L. Bowley. D.Sc., F.B.A., of the London Bchool 
of Economics for these figures.) 

Tlie adjustment of wages to various factors, including exchange, is thus 
move or les.s automatic in tlie United Kingdom, and for all practical 
purposes wages are brought into line with the cost of living. 

Foreign Competition. 

llo. Further, until adjustment is complete, a Is. Gd. ratio presents 
the foreign manufacturer with an effective though indirect bounty of 
124 - iper cent., which will place a heavy strain on Indian industries nascent 
and established, and protected industries will consequently need a further 
12J per cent, countervailing protection, or assistance by subsidies. 

(iii) ST.A.nii,iSATiox at Is. 4d. 

116. For these reasons I am unable to accept the proposal to legalise 
1.^. 6d. as the new standard of money payments in India, and recommend 
that the rupee should be stabilised at the rate which obtained for nearly 
20 years, viz.. Is. Ad. to the rupee. 

117. It might be asked, why I recommend stabilisation at Is. id. and at 
no other rate. I do so because I share the widely-held opinion that a 
country’s standard of value should never be changed unless circumstances 
arise, permanent in their effects, compelling a change; unless, in other 
words, it is found tliat the ratio is absolutelj' unmaintainable, or unattaiji- 
able after a fall. The period during which her “ permanent ratio ” was 
unmaintainable, was shared by India with almost every other country 
in the world, and was the sequence of a world convulsion which affected 
them all. The Bninngton-Smith Committee recommended a change in 
India’s legal ratio under abnormal conditions. Its recommendation was 
put into force when jio other country had undertaken the settlement of 
its monetary problems. Had the 2s. ratio not been put on the Statute 
under the conditions of 1920, and had the Is. id. ratio been left undis- 
ttirbed when the fall in world xrrices took place, I am convinced that the 
probability is that it would have been naturally reached once more. The 
fall under Is. id. would have been temporary, and the rate would have 
found its natural level again under the conditions of 1923 and 1924 at the 
latest, as. in fact, it actually did. With a ratio of Is. id. on the Statute, 
there would have been no possibility of the pre-war parity being exceeded, 
as gold would have flowed in at that point. I am anxious that the 
country should now at least be freed from the effects of the error of 
judgment of 1919-20, and of the artificial measures taken subsequently as 
its corollary. 

118. Advocating, as I do, stabilisation at Is. 4d., on this fundamental 
consideration, I need hardly sa 3 ’ that I cannot agree with those who 
I^rotest that, in doing so, I am advocating a depreciation of the Indian 
currency. In fact, I urge that the artificial appreciation of the Rupee, 
represented bj' the Is. fid. rate, justified neither by India’s circumstances 
nor by her requirements, should be eliminated and should in no waj* 
prejudice considerations determining her legal ratio. 

(1) Effect ox the Fixaxce of the Cexteal GovEExaiEXT. 

119. It is claimed that the loss involved to the Government of India 
Budget bj’ stabilisation at Is. id. as against Is. fid. will be as follows:—* 

(1) Revenue (in rupees) : 

(1 ) General Budget : 3T6 crores. 

(2) Railway Budget: I’Ol ci’ores. 

(2) Capital Expenditure : 

Railwaj's: 1 "68 crores. 

Postal and Telegraph : lacs. 

New Delhi : Rs. 63,000. 

I cannot but regard the remarks made by Dir. MeWatters in the first 
part of paragraph 4 of his Note under “ Stabilisation of Exchange,” as 
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exnn-geratcd. The Railway Budget is separated from the Oeaeral Budget 
for “purposes of taxation, and would not count, except to tlie extent or 
the division of surplus profits between the Railway Reserve Fund and the 
General Budget. The most serious item to be considered is the alleged 
gain from Is. Cd. of Rupees 3-16 crores in the General Budget. As against 
this there is to be put an increase of 2-62 crores in Customs on stalnlisation 
at L. 4it* After allowing for a margin of 62 lacs in respect of the two 
assumptions made in that statement, there would remain only rupees 1 16 
eixrres to fill the gap in the General Budget. 

120. This does not take into account the decrease under bounties to 
certain industries gi^'en on the rise of exchange to Is. Od., and an increase 
in receipts uirder Income Tax and Coi'poration Tax, owing to industries 
being spared the disturbance incidental to Is. 6d., bearing in mind in 
this connection that Joint Stock Companies in India pay very nearly 1-3 
per cent, out of their profits itnder Income Tax and Corporation Tax. 
Fuitherrnore, there has to be considered the general improvement in 
trade and agricultural prosperity, and tlie consequent increase in imports 
resulting in additional benefit to the Exchequer. It i.s suggested that 
there may be a lag in the receipt of increased revenue under Income 
'Tax and Customs Duties. It is not clear why this lag should be for more 
than a few weeks, becau.se the change in the ratio Avould automatically 
involve a corres])onding change in rupee calculations for purposes of 
Customs Duties and Tariff valuation. 

121. But the very fact that Sir Basil Blackett looks upon the increased 
revenue, accruing from a Is. GcL rate, as a tangible revenue, Avorth eA’eu 
naming for purposes of discussion of the ratio, shoAcs that ho is not con- 
vinced that adjustment to a Is. Gd. rate is complete. Giving evidence 
before us in Calcutta, he said that after a number of years it made no 
•difference to the GoA'ermnent AA'hat the rate of Exchange Avas. 
■(Question 10,451.) He did not indicate Avhat period he had in mind 
Avlien he said this, but one may presume that he meant the period of 
non-adjustment. As long, therefore, as the adjustment is incomplete, 
this unearned increment in the GoA-ernment of India Revenue Budget 
Avill be a, tangible and visible as.set, for it is clear that this gain from 
Exchange exists during the period of non-adju.stment only, and Avill vanish 
AA'hen adjustment is complete. In the former case, the plea that the 
■de facto rate, if changed to a loAA-er rate Avould cause seriou.s economic dis- 
turbance, does not stand. In the latter case, the gain to the Exchequer, 
besides being not a “ decisive factor,” is not a practical issue de.serving 
consideration. The Government has, therefore, to admit that this argu- 
ment for stabilisation at Is. Gd. has no value. Moreover, during the 
period of non-adjustment, Avhile there is a tangible gain to the Exchequer, 
some one pays for it. In the Avords of Mr. Robert Campbell and Sir John 
Muir, in their supplementary note in the F.owler Committee Report, 
“ This advantage is not obtained Avithout being paid for, and the question 
of AA-ho pays for it is not difficult to ansAA-er; it is the producer Avho has to 
accept so many feAver rupees for the produce he has to sell.” 

(2) Effect ox Coxtb.vcts. 

122. It has been urged that a change to Is. -Id. Avill prejudicially affect 
outstanding contracts of a short term character. On the other hand, it 
has been suggested that stabilisation at Is. 6ri. Avill similarly affect the 
bulk of other outstanding contracts, particularly, the indebtedness of the 
agricultixrist to the moneylender, AA'hich is the largest amoxmt inA'oh'ed in 
this consideration. The outstanding contracts can be divided as folloAvs ; — 

(1) Contracts of a commercial nature, such as contracts to buy 
and sell goods, ordinarily liable to liquidation Avithin a period of six 
to tAA’eh'e months. 

(2) Contracts to borroAV on behalf of commercial and industrial con- 
cerns, AAdiich haA'e a currenc.A' of 20 to -30 year.s, such as Debentures of 
Joint Stock companies. 

* See Appendix 96. Mr. MeWatter-d further Statement. 
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(3) Contracts entered into by the agriculturist of India, who is 
notorious for his continuous borrowing from father to son, borrowing 
which, unfortunately, is rarelj" repaid, and where both the lender and 
the borrower are happy if interest only is regularly paid either 
monthly or yearly as the arrangement may be. 

Commercial Contracts. 

123. Regarding (1), it is acknowledged that for all commercial transac- 
tions, exchange can be covered for a period of 12 months ahead. If 
tlierefore the importer in India elected at any time to keep his exchange 
open against some contracts to buj’ for delivery within the following 12 
months, one need hardlj’ consider his case. Such a person elected to 
speculate in exchange, and if he suffers, the fault cannot be anybody 
else’s but his own. Further, it has been widely known all over India 
since July 1924 that the existing statutory rate of 2s. to the rupee had 
to be changed for a more effective ratio, and no ordinarily careful person 
Avould have been justified in leaving his contracts open, or entering into 
contracts where he could not have covered his exchange. 

124. Speaking in the Assembly on the 1st of March 1921, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, then Finance IMinister, explaining that the Government were 
not responsible for the losses of those who had traded, counting on the 
25. ratio being maintained, said : — 

“ But I would ask the House to remember that I definitely told 
the Legislative Council last year that it was impossible to say whac 
variations might take place in the rupee-sterling exchange through- 
out the year. Ordinary commercial prudence should have led mer- 
chants to cover their exchange.” 

12.5. If the Government of India had justification for what Sir Malcolm, 
Hailey said in 1921 with reference to a rate which was put on the 
Statute Book, and to maintain which the Government spent such a 
colossal amount of India’s reserves, there is hardly anything to be said 
for a rate which is neither statutory, nor has the weight of official indica- 
tion* j for, indeed, if there was an impression that the Government 
wanted Is. 6d. it was known that the Indian public were against chang- 
ing the permanent ratio of India unless convincing proofs could be 
adduced. 

Industrial and Commercial Borrowings. 

126. The industrial and commercial corporations borrowing over a 
period of 20 or 30 years would not be prejudicially affected by having 
to meet their obligations at the gold value of the rupee at Is. Ad. if the}" 
entered into their obligations before 1917. It is only those who have 
Tiad to borrow since 1917 who would be affected by the ratio of Is. Ad. 
No figures are available as to the numbers or amounts thus involved, but 
in any case they cannot be very large. It must be admitted that those 
who borrowed when Exchange was unpegged and fluctuated between 
Is. Ad. and 2s. lO^d. and from there doAvn to Is. 3-^d. to the Is. 6d. of 
to-daj", would sustain some unfoi-eseen loss, or profit, according to their 
operations. But the Government resisted any claim from the commercial 
community affected by their inability to maintain the ratio at 25. ; and the 
losses of persons adversely affected by a revision to the ratio best suited 
to the country’s requirements would only be met by them with an expres- 
sion of sympath}" for the misfortunes of such people, and nothing more. 
These fluctuations perhaps were unavoidable up to a certain point during 
the aftermath of the War, and the best that can be done by us is to 
decide as to who would be most injuriously affected by the ratio recom- 
mended, and whether they can be saved from its effects. 


* Fide Sir Basil Blackett’s answers in the Assembly, 19th September 1924, 
Tol. lY : No. 56, page 3812. 
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The Agrieulfural l7idchte(Iness. 

127. Looked at from this point of viem, the indebtedness of the 
Indian agriciilturi.st and the masses demands serious consideration. Mr. 
M. L. Darling, I.C.S., of the Punjab, estimates that the indebtedness of 
this class, including even the prosperous canal agriculturist in the 
Punjab, is over 600 crores of rupees.* It is probably ^another 200 crores 
on the Indian States. As the rate of Exchange between 1900 and 1917 
was around about Is. 4d., it is only right to assume that most of this 
debt of 800 crores was contracted Avhen the rupee was Is. 4d. gold. Now 
to put on the statute book Is. 6d. gold would practically mean putting 
a burden of 12J per cent, on these borrowers, and this is a class whose 
contracts ought to come in for full consideration in any decision to 
stabilise the rupee. Under the heading of Contracts, therefore, the 
higher figure of Is. 6d. has little to recommend it, and very much against 
it. 


(3) Stability of a Is. 6d. ratio. 

128. Another important consideration is whether the Is.' 6d. ratio is as 
easy to- maintain as Is. 4d. Officials of the Government of India have all 
maintained that in their opinion Government have the resources to 
maintain exchange at Is. Gd. Mr. Kisch of the India Office, giving 
evidence, agreed in this, and several retired officials of the Government 
of India have supported this view. On the other hand, the Indian 
Section of the London Chamber of Commerce have pointed out that 
India has had during the last five years successively prosperous 
monsoons, and it must not be overlooked that India is liable to bad 
monsoons at intervals, and has had experience in the past of two and 
even three consecutive bad monsoons. Under such circumstances, the 
question of the possibility of maintaining the rupee at the higher ratio 
of l.s. Gd. lis a matter of serious consideration. But even granting that 
the Government of India have at the moment resources enough to support 
Exchange at Is. Gd., the question we have to decide is Avhether it is 
necessary to fix a ratio that would require larger resources to maintain, 
it the fixing of such a higher ratio can be avoided. None can say that 
the Government of India would not require larger reserves to maintain 
Exchange at Ls. Gd. than at Is. id . ; in fact, a little lull in the export 
trade from March, 1926, necessitated resort to deflation in India to the 
extent of rupees 8 crores to maintain Exchange, and following the first 
deflation of- 3 crores, an announcement that the Government would sell 
Peverse Councils at Is. 5^d. The very fact that a slight lull in the 
export trade necessitated this support, shows that Is. Gd. cannot be looked 
upon as so easy to maintain as Is. 4d. has proved to be between 1899 and 
1914. Even granting that in the first year of an unfavourable balance 
of trade, the Government can maintain Is. Gd. by selling Eeverse Councils, 
should such a risk not be minimised, by adopting the lower ratio of 
Is. 4d. which nece,ssitated administrative support by sale of Reverse 
Councils only during two periods of extraordinary occurrence, not in 
India, but abroad? 

129. The occasions when Reverse Councils had to be sold, between 1899 


and 1924, are as under ; — 
In 1907-1908-1909, total 

sales of Reverses ... 

£ 

... 8,058,000 

In 1909-1910 



156,000 

In 1914-15 

5 J 


... 8,707,000 

In 1915-16 



... 4,893,000 

In 1918-19 



... 5,315,000 

In 1919-20 and 1900-21 

total sales 

of Reserves ... 

... 55,532,000 


Page 17 “ The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and DehtP 
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It is clear that tlie 1907 to 1910 sales were clue to the American crisi'^, 
and the 1914 to 1921 to the effects and the sequence of the War, and 
mismanagement of Indian Currency on the Bahington-Smith Committee’'' 
majority recommendations. Therefore they were not Indian conditions 
wliich disturbed the statutory ratio of Is. 4(1., hut external forces over 
which India had no control, and which could not hare been foreseen or 
avoided. In the present case it is difficult, if not impossible, to n.sccrtain 
to what e.xtent the risk to which the freaks of nature in Indian climato- 
logy and an unfavourable balance of trade would expose tlie resources 
of the Government of India to the point of depletion. Why take any risk 
in this connection if it can be avoided? I consider that by fi.xing t!io 
ratio at Is. 4f7. this very substantial risk, which if not perceptible at tlie 
moment, is certainly 2iot fanciful, can and should be appreciably 
diminished. 


(4) IMelting Point of the Pupee. 

130. It has been contended that with a Is. 6(1. ratio the melting point 
of the rupee will be at a higher figure (48d.) than with Is. 4c7. (43(7.), 
and that this constitutes an advantage on the side of the Is. 6(7. rate. 
But we recommend the issue of one rupee notes, convertible only into legal 
tender money and gold, and not into silver rupees, as a precaution against 
a rise in silver prices. The evidence of the American witnesses in thi.s 
connection is illuminating, and indicates that inasmuch as silver is now 
mined mainly as a by-prcxluct of various ores, the anxiety of .silver hoklens 
should he rather to sell it at or near the present price of 30(7. than to 
expect a rise. But should circumstances cliange in the future, Professor 
Sprague put it well when he said that if silver rose to or over 48(7., 
there would be nothing to prevent it from going to 56(7. or 66c7, The 
melting point of the rupee as expressed in the price of bar silver therefore 
ceases to be a consideration in deciding between a ratio of Is, 6(7. or 
Is. 4(7, 


(5) OtntRExcY Reserves. 

131. A revaluation of the Reserves consequent upon the adoption of 
a ratio of Is. 4(7. would make the position of the Central Bank easier, 
since the ad hoc securities in the Paper Currency Reserve would be 
reduced to the extent of about R.s. 14 crores. It will be seen from Para- 
graph 136 that my colleagues have recommended that about Rs. 57 crores 
of created securities now in the Reserve should be converted during the 
course of the next ten years into marketable securities. The valuatioji 
of the.se securities at Is. 4(7. instead of Is. 6(7. would reduce by 14 crojes 
the amount of securities thus to be replaced and pro fanto relieve the 
Government of the neeessitj’ of borrowing in the open market. 

(6) Other Argtoients for Is. 6(7. Exajuned. 

.Adjustments and the course of foreign trade. 

132. It is claimed by my colleagues (para. 190) that if adjustments 
to the Is. 6(7. rate had not taken place, such non-adjustment would be 
reflected in the foreign trade of India, and either exports or imports 
would be subjected to a handicap. But, they say, “ the general trade 
of the country, taken as a whole, shows no signs of tlie imposition of 
such a handicap.” 

133. Aly colleagues admit that India has had four good years in sm^- 
cession. Bearing in mind tlie low holding power of the grower in India, 
it is no proof of the suitability of the existing rate of exchange that 
exports have continued, and have not shown a falling off since the higher 
rate has been in operation. The bulk of Indian exports consists of raw 
materials. If the crops are grown, they have to be sold before the next 
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harvest, and this must bo done whatever the rate, as long as there is any 
demand for them in tlie world markets. 

134. My colleagues from India will not overlook the constant complaint 
that has prevailed there since 1922-23, that trade generally has been 
slack, especially the import trade. In spite of four good years and lower 
prices for imports, the Indian consumer has kept out of the market for 

j^j'ticles beyond his imperative icfiuiiements, kiien in liunca- 
shire I understand that the feeling lias lately been gathering that non- 
adjustment to a higher Indian exchange brings in its train a reduction 
in the purchasing power of the Indian masses. 

135. My own conclusion is that no such inference as my colleagues 
draw from the course of India's foreign trade is warranted. If anything, 
the continued .slack demand for imports is to be regarded m? an indication 
of the lower purchasing power of the masses, due to non-adjustment to 
the Is. Gcf. rate. 

Absorption of gold. 

136. In Paragraph 203, my colleagues refer to the argument advanced 
by some witnesses that the higher rupee price of gold at Is. 4d. as com- 
pared with l.s. (id. would check the absorption of gold by India for social 
or alleged hoarding purposes. They point out that when adjustments 
to 1.9. Gd. are complete, the real cost of a iola of gold, sold at lls.gl.S.lO, 
will be as great as with Is. 4(7. at which its price would be about 
Rs.24.8.0. They therefore admit that till adju.'tmonts are complete tiie 
rupee cost of gold would bo lower relatively to other commoditio.s. and 
gold would therefore be more attractive to buyers in India, It is not, 
how'ever, a question of lowering the exchange rate to chock the^absorption 
of gold for the next few years, but of the desirability of not raising tiie 
exchange rate from the level which, on other and Vital considerarion«, 
has proved suitable to Indian conditions. 

Alleged effects of a reversioti to Is. 4d. 

137. In Paragraph 206, my colleagues apprehend a profound dis- 
turbance in economic conditions throughout India by restoring the pre- 
war ratio of Is. 4d. This is an apprehension which must be fully 
examined. The feared rise in prices of exportable raw materials cannot 
be looked upon as a direct hardship to any one in India. A rise in 
rupee prices of imported articles may be a source of anxiety to tho,‘=e 
who manufacture for import into India. But even these manufacturers 
now realise that a higher rupee price would be made up for by the better 
purchasing po-wer of India as a whole. The extent to which the Is. 4d. 
ratio will entail a rise in prices of articles grown and consumed in India 
is the vital consideration in this argument of my colleagues. They appre- 
hend a rise in the price of these articles to the full extent of 121 per 
cent, because they conclude that internal prices are “ substantially ’’ 
adjusted to the Is. Gd. rate. For reasons already stated, I do not accept 
this conclusion. 1 have shown that the index numbers used by them 
lead instead to the conclusion that adjustment to Is. Gd. is far from 
complete and that the major part of it is still to come. I therefore con- 
clude that such disturbance as may ensue from the fixation of the lower 
ratio will produce a very insignificant disturbance in economic con- 
ditions, injurious to but a few, if any at all. On the other hand, 
insistence on stabilisation at Is. Gd., will not only produce, but, will pro- 
long, the profound disturbance of economic conditions throughout India, 
w'hich is just beginning to be perceived, and the worst effects of whicli 
are still to come. 

138. Aly colleagues apprehend that the lower ratio would severely liit 
consumers generally and the poorer paid members of the literate classe.s. 
If 79 per cent, of the people of India subsist on agriculture, it is difficult 
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to understand tlie concentration of my colleagues on the interests of the 
other 21 per cent, wlio live on the prodtiction of this class. I am con- 
vinced tliat the adjustment to Is. 6d. can at best be regarded as having 
just started. The official figures referred to in Paragraph 108 above shoiv 
that the wages of the clerical classes are not on the border line of the 
present cost of living and tlie apprehension of my colleagues is, if I may 
say so, an exaggerated one. 

139. Regarding their plea in the interests of labour, I expected that 
after the experience of labour troubles in Europe lately, they would have 
hesitated to put this apprehension of theirs in the way they have done. 
It may he that with the fixation of the Is. 4d. rate some industries may 
have to raise their wages if they are compelled to give their labour an 
increase corresponding to the index number of the cost of living. 

140. But most of the industries in India, including agriculture, have 
been paying, since 1921, a wage which is proportionatelj' higher now than 
the increase in the cost of living. A reduction in wages in India is, as 
said previouslj’, not possible without serious conflict between the employer 
and the employee. Unless this conflict is to be forced on India, and 
agriculture made less attractive than it has been hitherto, the argument 
advanced b5' my colleagues cannot be accepted. 

141. To nij’ mind, iji the conditions prevalent in India, both equity and 
expediency dictate that the monelai’j- ratio most suitable to Indian con- 
ditions should be restored as the permanent ratio. Any partial 
consideration of the problem cannot but prejudice; but statesmanship 
requires fullest consideration of all aspects of the issues involved in this 
subject, and demands, in the words of the Finance Member of the 
Government of India, thaT the ratio be fixed “ at whatever figure may be 
most truly in the interests, not of this or that section, not of the producer 
or the consumer or the taxpayer, considered in isolation, but in the best 
interests of India as a whole.”* As far as labour is concerned, there 
should not be the least doubt that the correct view is to ensure 
continuity of employment and the least possible disturbance to the 
legitimate interests of those who emploj' it. 

142. In the latter part of their Paragraph 206, my colleagues refer 
Te the. inconvenience that would be caused to those who deal in the 
Exchange Market. This, to a certain extent, would be inevitable, if 
the arbitrary decision of the Executive is not endorsed on the several 
important grounds that I have already dealt with. 

143. Once the importance of the i.ssties involved is fully realised, it 
can safely be said that the responsibility for such disturbance as is now 
inevitable must lie with the Government of India who chose to go past 
the pre-war ratio, and made everj" effort to put India on to a ratio 
unsuitable to her as a permanent one. 

( 7 ) Saxctity of a Ratio once Estaiilisheu. 

144. Finally, there is the sanctity of the standard of money payments. 
The Fowler Committee’s recommendations in regard to the standard 
and the ratio are perfectly clear. That ratio was set down on the Statute 
Book even if their recommendations in regard to the standard or the 
Reserves were departed from in practice. Since 1893 the rupee has 
always been a token coin, representing by law till 1920 7-o3344 grains 
of gold. That the rupee has been, and is, a token coin, is admitted, 
both by the Chamberlain Commission and bj’ the present Finance Member, 
the standard unit till 1920 being 7-53344 grains of gold. All values have 
been measured in terms of that standaixl. An attempt was made in 


“ Par 46. Budget Speech of the Finance Member, Government of India, 
February 28, 1925. 
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W20 to change that standard to 11‘3G016 grains of gold, and although 
this was legalised, for all practical purposes it has never prevailed. 

145. A standard being what it is, to measure weights or lengths or 
values with, it stands to reason that, once laid down by law, it cannot 
be lightly changed. As anj' change in the standard of weight or length, 
would constitute an injustice, so would any change in the standard of 
value. The British sovereign, as the standard unit value of the country 
niu.st always contain 113 grains of gold. Any reduction or increase of 
this gold content would constitute an injustice on debtors and creditors. 

146. It is different with a token coin. Any debasement of the shilling, 
for instance, b 3 ' making it smaller or of a lessor silver content, would 
not affect anj^one; 20s. would represent the sovereign. The rupee is a 
token coin, and its intrinsic value does not matter, but it cannot pass 
for more or less than 7'53344 grains of gold without Constituting a 
currency fraud. The giver of a promissory note of 100 rupees bound 
himself to give 753 grains of gold. Any enactment lajdng down a higher 
gold value for the rupee would oblige him to give more ■ gold than he 
undertook to paj-, and than the holder- was entitled to receive. Herein 
lies the injustice of a change in the ratio.' 

CoXCLUSlO.V AS TO THE BaTIO. 

Claim of flic debtor class. 

147. A change to Is. 6d. hits the large bulk of the debtor class, to 
the benefit of the creditor class. 1 cannot conceive of any valid or 
moral reasons for a step calculated to give the latter an unearned 
increment at the expense of the former. In^ India, pcrhai)s more than 
anj’where else, the debtor class is the largest and the neediest, for whom 
the Government has always evinced concern and solicitude. What 
unavoidable reason, then, is there to hit this class? Throughout the 
course of our enquiries I have not heard of a single argument, whicli 
I can reasonably accept as sound, even pointing to' the inevitability, to 
say nothing of the justifiabilitj*, of imposing an additional burden on 
a class already overburdened. 

Suifahility of Is. Ad. 

148. A ratio moreover that stood for 20 j'ears even, during the 
American crisis, till 1917, and was onlj' disturbed as a result of the War, 
in common v.'ith the ratios of other coimtries in the world, cannot' lightly- 
be said to be a ratio that is unnatural to the Indian currency' sj'stem. 
No change is therefore called for simplj' because for the last ten months 
the Government of India have managed bj’ artificial measures to keei) 
the value of the rupee round about Is. Gc/., in accordance with a 
preconceived politw. In brief, exchange has never been allowed in recent 
j-ears to find its own natural level; it has been regulated bj’ the series of 
operations which I have areadj' dealt with. 

Danger of tamx>ering with the standard. 

149. There is another aspect of the matter that one cannot afford to 
ignore. Anj' tampering with the standard of value is bound to have 
serious political effects in India, and to cause distrust in its cxirrenc^’ 
sj'stem and the financial administration of the countrj*. A change in the 
standard is bound to shake the confidence of the people, who will feel that 
they have been wronged by it, that it has been lightl.v changed, and that 
it may lightly be changed again, for if a long established rate (I shall not 
call Is. Ad. the legal rate after the enactment of 1920) is deliberatel.v 
changed, what is there to prevent another change being made again at 
any time in the future? Can the pubKc rightly be led to believe that 
any contracts that they may make on the ratio now recommended by my 
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colleagues will not be subjected in future years to yet another change? 
Herein will arise the distrust of the people, not only in their oAvn 
currency and financial sj’stem, but in their Gorernment. Indeed, the 
political conseqiiences of a change in. the ratio cannot be contemplated 
without the most serious misgivings. Why invite such consequences and 
such mistrust when the “ permanent rate ” is still within reach, and that 
too with very slight disturbance, If any, to existing conditions? No other 
country has adopted a rate of exchange higher than its pre-war rate. 
Even Great Britain did not change her standard when the £ sterling 
dropped to 3'38. Nothing would have been easier than to have then 
'■enacted that the £ sterling should represent los. instead of 20s . ; but it 
was a question of Britain’s credit in the eyes of the rest of the world, and 
tlie question of the equitj' of the contracts based on the continued exist- 
ence of the sovereign containing no more and no less than 113 grains of 
gold. l^Uiy should India be asked to appreciate her ratio when no other 
country, even in the most prosperous circumstances, has considered it 
just or advisable, or even expedient to do so? 

The “ x>ermancnt rate.” 

150. The Fowler Committee definitely recommended Is. 4c?. as the 
“ permanent rate,” and a permanent rate should only be changed under 
absolute and unavoidable necessity. Other countries have made nreat 
sacrifices to return to their pre-war ratios, which is a proof of the sanctity 
attaching to them. But in India it is not a question of making a great 
sacrifice to X'egain her “ permanent rate.” It is, at worst, a question 
of balancing the disturbance which may be caused bv a reversion to 
Is. Ad., and an adoption of Is. 6d. Even if it is granted that the dis- 
turbance involved in the former would be as great as the disturbance 
■still to come with an adoption of a Is. fid. ratio — ^which is the utmost 
that could be conceded — then the balance must be weighed, for the reasons 
stated above, in favour of the Is. 4d. ratio as being the “ permanent 
rate ” established on the authority of the Fowler Committee. 

Vital importance of the ratio. 

151. I look upon the question of the ratio in this Report as being no 
less important than the question of the standard to be adopted for the 
Indian Currency System. I am convinced that if the absolute necessity 
of the free inflow of gold, which I have emphasised, is recognised, and 
steps taken to ensure it, the gold bullion etandard proposed will be the 
correct one, and the likelihood of its breaking down under the sti'ain of 
any convulsions in the future will be as remote as it can reasonably be. 
But I have very grave apprehensions that if the recommendation of my 
colleagues to stabilise the rupee at Is. fid. is accepted and acted uimn, 
India will be faced during the next few years with a disturbance in her 
economic organisation, the magnitude of which is difllcult to estimate, 
but the consequences of which may not only hamper her economic develop- 
ment, but may even prove disastrous. Such a disturbance and its con- 
sequences my colleagues do not foresee to-day. But the possibility of 
■thoir occurring cannot be ignored. Until adjustment is complete, agri- 
culture threatens to become unattractive and less remunerative than it 
is to-day, and industries will have to undergo a painful process of adjust- 
ment, unnatural, unwarranted and avoidable — an adjustment which will 
be much to theii' cost, and affect not only their stability and their pro- 
gress, but in certain cases, their very existence. And should Nature have 
in store for India a couple of lean years after the four good harvests 
T ^ nave had, during the period of forced adjustment to a rate of 
Is. 6a., the steps that the Currency Authority will have to take to main- 

ain exchange at this rate may deplete the gold resources of the country 
to an extent that may seriously shake the confidence of her people in the 
currency system recommended. 
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Why ialic any iisli? 

152. AVitli ■extraordinary good hide the country may find it possible 
to avoid all these dangers. But ivhy incur the ri.sk at all? AYhy gamble 
on uncertain factors if India’s natural ratio of l.s. Ad., that stood for 
20 years unshaken by the crisis of 1907-1908, and shaken only after 1917 
by a world convulsion, and then, too, mainly because of the embargo on 
the import of -gold, is still within India’s reach? 

Un pa ) (I llclcd F I oeed lire . 

163. The facts and figures that 1 have stated, and the records from 
which I have quoted, conclusively show that the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a Is. 6d. ratio long before this Commission 
ivas appointed to examine the question. Indeed, they have presented to 
us the issue in this regard as a “ faii accompli,” achieved by them, not 
liaving hesitated by manipulation to keep up the rate oven while we were 
in Session. I cannot conceive of any parallel to such a procedure in anv 
country. 
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